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FBEFACE 

Thb  purpose  of  thia  essay  in  desoriptive  psy- 
chology is  to  provide  a  surrey  of  a  oomprehensiTe 
aspect  of  hnman  psychic  endowment.  The  Tory 
definition  of  psychology  as  the  science  of  con- 
scdonsness  has  tended  to  focns  attention  npon 
conditions  of  high  introspective  lucidity,  and,  1^ 
inq»lication,  to  look  npon  areas  from  Trhioh  such 
illumination  is  withdrawn,  as  quite  too  obscurely 
lighted  for  profitable  examination.  Thus  casually 
visited,  and  witii  no  vital  share  in  the  psycholo- 
gist's ooncems,  the  abode  of  the  subconscious 
has  drifted  into  the  senioe  of  a  lumberroom,  in 
yAaah  to  deposit  what  finds  no  place  in  the  mind's 
active  economies. 

The  word  tubconsidoiu  has  a  dubious  sonnd ; 
and  those  to  whom  it  brings  slight  illumination 
associate  it  with  qnestionable  phenomena  of  rare 
occurrence  and  unusual  significance.  It  should  be 
ahomelyterm;  and  its  place  is  close  to  l^e  hearth 
of  our  psychobgical  interests.  The  word,  in  com- 
pany with  others  of  analc^us  ori|^,  has  been 
made  the  ^mbol  of  an  inner  mystery,  a  pale 
double  of  oorselvea,  disporting  itself  strangely 
when  our  oveisi^t  is  relaxed,  and  capable,  if  only 
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its  ezoorBions  could  be  followed^  of  oTerthroving 
the  limitatious  of  sense  and  of  discounting  our 
most  accredited  psychological  currency.  Not 
mainly  as  a  correctiTe  to  such  unwarranted  mis- 
conception, —  though  quite  willing  that  the  work 
«hould  be  thus  serviceable, — but  as  a  statement  qf 
its  natural  unpoH,  its  compreheoBiTe  scope  in  the 
familiar  fields  <^  normal  life  and  in  tibe  perplexing 
-maaes  of  the  abnormal,  I  have  undertaken  a  sys- 
tematic exposition  of  subconsoious  functiooing. 
It  requires  a  volume  to  convey  a  proper  cooceptiou 
<^  the  intimacy  of  such  participation  in  t^e  nor- 
mal trend  of  the  mind's  affairs ;  and,  with  simi- 
larly motived  excursions  into  the  abnormal  field, 
of  the  instructive  Issnea  that  ensue  when  its  role 
is  imperfectly  played.  There  is,  indeed,  no  corner 
of  the  mental  establishment  that  can  well  remun 
unvisited,  if  one  would  appreciate  the  pervasive- 
ness of  this  influence  in  the  household.  It  is  for 
aaoh  a  tour  of  inspection,  undertaken  with  sys- 
tematic purpose,  that  the  book  offers  its  services 
as  a  modest  cicenMie. 

Apart  from  the  extensive  data  recorded  with 
the  interest  of  the  professional  student  of  men- 
tal ^sorder,  the  resources  Uiat  the  prospector  in 
these  fields  finds  at  command  are,  though  eagerly 
availed  of,  not  notably  helpful  to  his  projects.  I 
have  given  sparing  notice  of  the  many  sources 
examined ;  for  I  commonly  found  little  profit  in 
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Bach  pursuit,  and  think  it  safe  to  assume  that 
only  the  interest  of  one  to  whom  the  literatore  is 
known,  would  take  heed  of  what  I  might  thus 
have  offered.  I  have  given  credit,  when  it  seemed 
pertinent,  to  the  dala  and  the  expositions  that 
hare  helped  me,  and  have  been  content  with  that. 
Only  a  few,  and  in  the  main  slight  general  snt^ 
veya  of  the  field  have  been  published.  The  one 
notable  exception  is  the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Fred- 
eric W.  H.  Myers  ("  Human  Personality,"  2  vols. 
1903).  In  respect  to  that,  I  record  with  pleasure 
my  ^pieciation  of  the  ability  and  devotion  of  the 
author,  as  well  as  of  the  skill  of  his  presentations; 
and  I  record  with  regret,  that  in  spite  of  a  common 
interest  in  the  same  ranges  of  phenomena,  and  a 
^r  measure  of  i^reement  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  more  objectiTe  and  verifiable  data,  I  yet 
find  my  point  of  view  so  little  in  accord  with  his, 
that  I  have  been  able  to  profit  bnt  slightly  by  his 
discerning  labors.  It  is  rare  that  any  writer  on 
psychology  can  carry  through  his  purpose  without 
acknowledging  his  obligations  to  Professor  Wil- 
liam James,  —  a  privilege  that  I  am  wholly  un- 
willing to  forego.  Dr.  Morton  Prince  has  kindly 
revised  my  account  of  his  interesting  "  case.'* 
There  is  hardly  a  page  of  the  book  that  is  not 
under  obligations  to  the  criticd  care  of  my  wife. 
Joseph  Jasteow. 

Madisom,  Wisconsin,  M&nb,  1906. 
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THE   SUBCONSCIOUS 


INTRODUCTION 

The  submerged  life  of  the  miDd,  however  seem- 
inglj  mysterious  and  really  elusive,  yet  persistently 
attracts  the  natutalist  of  the  mental  world.  At 
favorable  moments,  when  the  sea  of  consciousness 
is  anmfQed  and  calm  contemplation  seems  promis- 
ing, he  peers  intently  into  the  shadowy  depths,  and 
is  disappointed  to  find  hov  little  he  can  distinguish 
of  what  lies  below  the  surface,  how  constantly  the 
waters  send  back  merely  the  reflection  —  pardy 
distorted  —  of  his  own  familiar  features.  His  cu- 
riosity unsatisfied,  he  is  tempted  to  wish  for  the 
intervention  of  some  fairy  of  kindly  disposition 
toward  psychologists,  who  would  invest  him  with 
a  magical  diving-snit  enabling  him  to  sink  below 
the  waters  and  examine  leisurely  the  life  of  those 
hidden  depths,  while  maintaining  a  supply  of  fresh 
air  from  the  consciousness  above.  For  psychologist 
and  layman  alike,  the  ordinary  endowment  permits 
only  a  plunge  for  a  moment  or  two  into  the  waters 
of  the  sabcoascious,  and  a  return  to  the  surface 
with  some  brief  glimpse  of  the  world  below.   If  we 
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remain  there  longer,  our  vision  becomes  clouded, 
impressions  become  vagne,  tbe  memory  uncertain  j 
we  seem  absorbed  in  close  contemplation,  and  yet 
but  dimly  realize  what  it  is  we  contemplate ;  we 
dream —  and  hardly  know  upon  awakening  what 
was  really  seen  and  what  imagined.  At  times 
strange  tales  are  told  of  those  depths, — of  curious 
forms  of  life,  part  of  this  world  and  part  sugges- 
tive of  some  unreal  world  beyond.  Monsters  and 
sprites  and  elves  are  there,  who  on  rare  occasions, 
it  is  said,  disport  themselves  upon  the  tops  of  the 
waves,  much  to  the  consternation  of  those  who 
bring  the  tale.  Ghosts  of  our  former,  or  of  our 
otiier  selves  are  said  to  lurk  in  this  night-dde  of 
mind,  at  times  reasserting  their  portion  in  the  con- 
scious life  that  alone  we  call  our  own.  As  we  turn 
to  observe  them,  to  stare  at  them  with  the  waking 
eye,  the  cock  crows,  the  dawn  of  consciousness 
looms  above  the  horizon  ;  we  are  again  awake  — 
and  the  ghosts  have  vanished. 

It  is  certainly  not  easy  to  discover  how  this  other 
half  —  supposing  that  it  be  our  oliier  half  —  Uves, 
and  where  it  moves  and  whence  it  has  its  being. 
In  some  measure  the  dif&culty  seems  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  what,  without  thereby  solving  the 
riddle,  we  are  content  to  speak  of  as  consciousness. 
For  this  word  we  have  no  true  synonym  ;  it  ex- 
presses something  that  is  too  intimately  part  and 
parcel  of  our  mental  existence  to  be  readily  para- 
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phrased.  It  represents  the  most  fundamental  of  all 
the  conceptions  by  means  of  which  ve  um  to  make 
inteUigible  the  story  of  oar  intellectual  life.  For- 
tunately it  is  easier  to  render  an  acceptable  account 
of  what  consciousness  effects  than  of  what  it  is ; 
and  it  is  solely  with  the  practical  workings  of  con- 
sciousness that  we  shall  be  concerned  in  this  study. 
The  first  step  in  the  inquiry  as  to  how  we  come  to 
know  what  we  do,  to  think  and  feel  and  act  as  we 
do,  brings  conspicuously  before  us  the  supreme 
service  of  conaciousuess ;  the  term  sums  up  for 
our  practical  understanding  the  most  comprehen- 
sive  aspect  of  psychic  activity.  We  realize  that 
—  n^lecting  extreme  instances  —  we  are  always 
intently  or  diffusely,  observingly  or  reflectively, 
actively  or  passively,  pleasantly  or  unpleasantly 
conscious ;  that  however  fluctoating  its  protean  as- 
pects, consciousness  is  continuously  present  in  all 
psychic  life ;  that  to  live  means  for  us  to  be  vari- 
ously conscious.  Id  this  sense  we  know  intimately 
and  familiarly  the  role  of  consciousness  as  a  per- 
vading influence  in  our  mental  existence ;  in  this 
sense  we  can  intelligibly  discuss  its  operations, 
its  efficiency,  its  sphere  of  influence.  And  that 
is  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  special  purpose  of 
tiie  present  undertaking, — which  is  the  more 
precise  comprehension  of  those  manifestations 
of  consciousness,  and  of  those  varieties  of  its 
activities,  that  take  place  below  the  threshold  of  our 
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fully  waking  mindB,  those  sabconscions  products 
of  our  intelligence  -wrought  —  to  appropriate  Dr. 
Holmes's  phiase — in  tiie  undei^roond  workshop 
of  thonght. 
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THE  FUNCTION  OF  CONSCIOUSNESS 

What,  then,  is  the  efficiency  and  scope  and  pur> 
pose  —  or  in  brief,  the  function  —  of  ordinary 
conscioaaness  ?  To  approach  this  question  profita- 
bly, we  must  recognize  certain  broad  and  readily 
verifiable  distinctions.  The  most  casual  psycholo- 
gist will  have  noticed  that  his  consciousness  may 
be  directed  inwardly  towards  experiences  within 
himseU,  or  externally  towards  something  occurring 
in  the  environment  without.  By  the  activity  of  the 
one  kind  I  am  made  aware  at  the  present  moment 
that  I  still  have  some  of  the  unpleasant  aftereffects 
of  a  lingering  cold  in  the  head,  that  I  have  been 
wearing  a  new  pair  of  boots  all  day,  that  occasion- 
ally I  still  feel  a  httle  annoyed  because  in  the  after^ 
dinner  speech  I  made  last  night  I  omitted  some  of 
my  best  points,  that  in  the  interstices  of  the  at- 
tention which  I  am  giving  to  my  present  task  I  am 
groping  about  to  recall  the  address  of  one  of  my 
correspondents,  that  I  am  just  dismissing  from  my 
attention  a  rambling  reexperiencing  of  my  last 
night's  dream,  and  that  in  anticipation  of  the  writ- 
ing of  a  note  —  for  which  I  must  in  a  moment 
interrnpt  my  present  occupation  —  I  am  looking 
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aboat  for  the  most  presentable  reaaona  for  dedin- 
ing  an  invitatioD  that  promises  little  pleasure.^  By 
the  other  form  of  awarenesB  I  come  to  realize  — 
and  83  before  to  a  more  or  less  absorbing  extent 
—  that  the  inkstand  needs  refilling,  that  the  wind 
is  blowing  in  the  trees,  that  the  clock  is  soonding  a 
premonitory  whirr  which  I  recognize  as  the  herald 
preceding  by  a  few  minutes  the  stroke  of  the  boar, 
that  the  lamp  has  been  smoking,  and  that  my  paper 
is  lying  partly  in  the  shadow  of  a  row  of  books  to 
my  left  Naturally  these  several  forms  and  direc- 
tions of  awareness  do  not  appear  with  equal  dis- 
tinctness at  tiie  same  moment.  They  are  fitfully 
revealed  by  the  sweep  of  the  search-light  of  atten- 
tion as  it  plays  upon  this  and  that  detail  of  the 
composite  picture ;  yet  they  are  all  present  in  the 
shadowy  background  and  contribute  something  to 
the  genre  of  the  whole.  Naturally  also  do  the  two 
kinds  and  the  several  manifestations  of  awareness 
constantly  intermingle  and  antagonize  and  coop- 
erate in  the  ceaseless  flow  of  moods  and  states, 
of  occupations  and  attentions, : —  wave  upon  wave 
of  complex  emotional,  intellectual,  and  volitional 
content.  Thus  I  may  explain  that  it  was  because  I 
was  too  much  absorbed  in  my  inward  contempla- 

1  I  am  here  throwing  together  the  aTueneM  bj  inner  obeerra- 
tioa  of  bodilj  eenjutioiu,  and  of  the  elaborate  prodacts  of  memorj', 
lefleotion,  desire,  intent,  and  the  like.  The  diatinotire  status  of 
the  two  is  reoognized  when  a  more  careful  anal7sia  beoomes 
neoesaaiy. 
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tions  that  I  did  not  sooner  notice  the  Boot  £rom 
the  lamp ;  and  because  of  an  indolent  disinclina- 
tion to  interrupt  my  present  business  that  I  vas 
Dot  sufficiently  disturbed  by  the  shadow  on  my 
paper  to  induce  me  to  stop  and  remove  the  pile 
of  books.  The  inward  awareness  of  the  type  that 
is  concerned  with  organic  sensations  is  likely  to 
have  a  decided  flavor  of  pleasure  or  pain,  an  im- 
mediate bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  the  body.  The 
outward  awareness  is  information-bringing  in  pur- 
pose ;  it  assumes  an  intellectual  attitude  presenting 
the  query  :  What  is  this  that  affects  my  senses  ? 
Such  curiosity  in  r^ard  to  the  conditions  that 
confront  us  will  naturally  be  utilized  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  evolutionary  struggle  that  animates  and 
directs  conduct.  It  is  because  conscioosnees,  like 
other  endowments,  has  proved  of  use  in  securing  » 
for  the  individual  the  utmost  expansion  of  his  life 
possibilities,  that  it  has  been  developed  so  far  and  , 
just  as  we  now  enjoy  it.  The  evolution  of  con-  . 
Bciousness  has  been  shaped  by  the  results  of  its 
functional  utihty ;  which  means  that  we  possess 
the  particular  kinds  and  degrees  of  consciousness 
diat  we  normally  exercise,  because  in  our  environ- 
ment those  forms  of  consciousness  have  proved 
themselves,  all  things  considered,  the  most  service- 
able. 

Consider  in  this  light  the  physiological  func- 
tions ;  normally,  many  of  these  give  rise  to  no  sen- 
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sations  whatever.  Glands  are  secreting,  waste  mat- 
ter is  accumulating,  nutriment  is  being  absorbed, 
and  an  indefinite  complex  of  upbuilding  and  down- 
tearing  changes  are  going  on  in  all  the  systems 
of  the  bodily  economy  with  a  minimam  of  accom- 
panying sensation ;  they  go  on  equally  well  when 
the  brain  is  drowsy  with  sleep,  or  drugged  with 
anssthelics.  In  health  these  functions  conduct 
themselves  invisibly,  silently,  imperceptibly  —  like 
well-trained  servants.  But  when  the  delicate  bal- 
ance of  one  or  another  of  these  functions  is  inter- 
fered with,  all  sorts  of  sensations,  more  or  less 
vaguely  localized  and  indefinitely  realized  and  difG- 
cult  to  describe,  but  all  variously  unpleasant,  make 
themselves  known.  When  the  servants  do  not 
perform  their  duties  properly,  the  master's  com- 
fort is  disturbed,  of  which  disturbance  he  becomes 
unpleasantly  aware.  Occasionally,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, we  seem  really  to  enjoy  the  feeling  of 
unusual  bodily  well-being ;  such  is  the  reaction  of  a 
vigorous  body  to  the  glow  of  exercise,  or  the  tonic 
that  comes  with  the  breezes  of  the  sea,  or  the 
balm  of  those  rare  days  in  June.  Feelings  of  this 
kind  are  probably  realized  in  terms  of  activities, 
such  as  ease  of  movement  and  respiration,  with 
which  a  minor  degree  of  awareness  is  commonly 
experienced.  Getting  well  is  rarely  a  positive  joy, 
but  in  the  main  a  vaguely  or  keenly  felt  release 
from  pain  and  discomfort.    The  very  diversity  of 
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the  catalogae  of  pains^  aloDg^  with  the  difficulty 
of  their  descriptioD,  offers  a  source  of  perplexity 
to  the  phydciao  and  taxes  the  intrOBpective  skitl 
of  the  patient.  They  are  nature's  cries  of  distress^ 
a  peremptory  demand  to  a  hearing  before  con- 
sciousness, even  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
demand.  An  intense  pain  monopolizes  the  atten- 
taon  and  prevents  all  rational  thought  or  interest 
in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  ;  among  the  mental 
tokens  of  convalescence  is  the  resumption  of  con~ 
cem  in  less  subjective  matters  than  aches  and 
bodily  symptoms.  The  fact  that  there  is  noimally 
no  consciousness  connected  with  the  performance 
of  function  of  so  many  of  our  bodily  organs  finds 
explanation  in  the  lack  of  any  useful  service  that 
could  thus  be  ministered.  We  do  not  need  to  be, 
surely  have  no  desire  to  be  conscious  of  the  work* 
ings  of  our  livers  or  of  our  intestines  ;  it  would  be 
a  superfluous  kind  of  awareness,  and  thus  has  not 
been  developed.*  Likewise  have  we  no  sensatioD> 
in  turning  the  eyes  to  the  light,  of  the  closing  in 
of  the  pupil  to  shut  out  the  glare ;  the  process 

1  «  HoTsmeiita  of  visceik  that  do  oot  ciucbargv  their  oontenta 
eitemallj  have  no  aacotnpwijing  tentatian.  No  nieful  parpo«« 
un  be  Mrred  b j  tb«  aoquiiition  of  auoh  a  teniation,  and  therefor* 
DO  luah  nenwiioD  haa  beon  acqnirod.  Had  it  been  as  important 
to  tba  welfare  of  the  indiTidoal  to  be  as  aware  of  tbe  distention 
and  emptjing  of  hia  gall  bladder  aa  of  the  disteDtion  and  emptj- 
iu^  of  hii  urinary  bladder,  no  doubt  the  Beosations  accompanying 
tbew  oonditiotui  in  the  one  would  have  been  aa  vivid  aa  in  Uw  c*M 
of  the  other." — Heroiei. 
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goes  on  feelinglessly,  makes  no  report  to  con- 
sciousness becaose  none  is  needed.  There  eeem 
established  within  the  body  provisiona  for  rare 
and  unusual  forms  of  awareness  in  connection 
with  disturbance  of  function,  along  with  a  secrice- 
able  apportionment  of  consciousness  among  the 
normally  functioning  activities. 

The  principle  of  utility  thus  appears  as  efFective 
in  the  workings  of  the  inherited,  fundamentally 
phymological  functions ;  and  it  appears  likewise  in 
the  manner  of  our  possession  of  a  large  number 
of  acquired  habit  activities  that  ordinarily  demand 
but  a  minimnm  of  conscious  attention,  and  are 
performed  upon  appropriate  occasions  at  the  com- 
mand of  an  intelligence  that  directs  them  only 
sufficiently  to  recognize  the  appropriateness  of  the 
occasion  ;  or,  it  may  be,  by  an  almost  instmctive 
lee^nse  to  the  presence  of  their  natural  stimuli. 
By  this  means  the  higher  forms  of  conscious  atten- 
tion are  reserved  for  those  activities  that  require 
such  concentration  ;  while  the  centres  controlling 
the  more  habitual  actions  need  no  direct  initiative 
of  their  chief  to  attend  to  the  common  demands 
of  daily  life ;  all  of  which  is  obviously  a  highly 
economical  division  of  labor.  Once  over  the  heroic 
infantile  struggles  with  equilibration,  we  need  not 
concern  ourselves  with  how  we  walk ;  and  after  a 
language  has  been  learned,  we  may  devote  the  at- 
tention to  thinking  of  what  we  wish  to  say  and  let 
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the  speech'^bits  attend  to  the  utterance.  We  need 
not  throw  the  maximum  of  our  reflection  upon  the 
gnidiug  of  the  pen,  but  upon  the  content  of  what 
we  wish  to  write.  We  can  appreciate  the  bright 
sallieB  of  our  neighbor  at  a  dinner  party,  and  Bet 
oni  wits  to  work  for  an  equally  apt  repartee,  while 
our  hands  are  manipulating  knife  and  fork,  and 
the  teeth  and  their  partners  are  preparing  the  food 
for  digestion.  Yet  our  central  consciousness  is 
eonstantiy  on  the  alert,  ready  to  take  charge  of  the 
process  when  there  is  any  need,  when  the  routine 
of  habit  is  diverged  from.  When  in  walking  we 
oome  to  the  edge  of  a  hill  or  to  the  crossing  of  a 
crowded  street  or  to  a  stretch  of  slippery  sidewalk, 
we  consciously  pick  oar  steps ;  when  speaking  in 
public  in  a  hall  of  poor  acoustic  qualities,  or  when 
speaking  to  a  foreigner  or  to  a  person  hard  of  hear- 
ing, we  consciously  attend  to  onr  enunciation; 
when  at  the  table  we  are  served  with  fish,  we  give 
enough  attention  to  the  machinery  of  mastication 
so  as  not  to  swallow  the  bones ;  and  when  we  wish 
to  he  sure  to  nse  the  proper  fork  or  spoon  for  the 
salad  or  sherbet,  we  ddiberately  stop  and  choose. 
What  is  thus  accomplished  by  the  princq>le  of  ; 
utility  is  the  delegation  of  as  many  as  possible  of  ^-^  ■ 
the  frequently  repeated  routine  activities  to  semi-  A" ' 
automatic  mechanisms,  and  the  consequent  free- . 
dom  more  effectively  to  devote  the  main  directive  ' ' 
attention  to  complex  deliberation  and  expression. 
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The  same  principle  of  utility  may  be  discovered 
in  the  purpose  served  hj  the  highest  forms  of 
reflective  consciousoess.  Such  conscious  reflec- 
tion has  made  possible  vitbin  the  lifetime  of  the 
individual  an  enonnotislj  variable  complexity  of 
appropriate  responses  that,  without  its  aid,  would 
have  required  —  supposing  it  to  be  possible  for 
them  to  have  been  acquired  at  all —  the  sacrifice 
of  countless  generatioDs  to  bring  about  by  the 
slow  and  circuitous  establishment  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  Tlie  measure  of  consciousness  that 
accompanies  and  guides  conduct  is  influential  in 
determining  the  direction  and  the  efficiency  of 
such  conduct.  Here  a  definitely  formulated  policy, 
there  a  deeply  felt  but  imperfectly  analyzed  con- 
viction, now  an  unreasonable  but  decidedly  power- 
ful prejudice,  and  again  an  irresistible  and  incom- 
prehensible impulse,  —  these  suggest  the  range  of 
tiie  motives  of  conduct,  each  of  which  implies  a 
certain  manner  and  distribution  of  awareness,  and 
each  of  which  also  suggests  the  intellectual  rank 
and  the  practical  mode  of  working  of  its  type  of 
reflective  conduct.  Students  of  human  progress 
recognize  in  the  conscious  elaboration  of  means 
and  measures  an  increasingly  distinctive  factor 
in  the  civilizing  movement  of  the  ages.  Much  of 
what  we  approve  and  of  what  we  avoid,  we  now 
direct  by  reasons  of  which  we  are  or  may  become 
quite  definitely  aware,  whereas  the  attitude  of 
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former  generationa  was  —  as  the  attitude  of  the 
less  reflective  portions  of  the  commanity  still  is 
—  largely  a  matter  of  vaguely  realized  impulse 
and  inclination.  Conscioos  evolution  has  in  these 
pBjch<dogical  days  been  properly  recognized  as 
coordinate  in  importance  with  the  other  domi- 
nant &otorB  of  that  illuminating  cono^tion  of 
the  mainsprings  of  life. 
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All  fonoB  of  coosciousness  occur  in  intimate 
dependence  upon  some  mode  of  working  of  our 
nervous  system.  Of  the  intrinsic  nature  of  tbe 
bond  or  manner  of  correlation  between  some  hy- 
pothetical activity  in  the  nervous  elements  and 
,  the  mental  phenomena  known  by  us  through  con- 
-  Bcionsness,  we  know  next  to  nothing.  Yet  the 
path  of  the  invest^ation  is  by  no  means  blocked ; 
we  know  many  things  about  the  distribution  of 
this  correspondence  that  are  distinctly  helpM. 
To  begin  with,  it  briogs  about  a  unified,  coordi- 
nated conduct  of  all  parts  of  the  body ;  that  ^e 
and  ear  and  hand  and  tongue  and  head  and  limb 
shall  act  in  concord.  In  order  that  the  ri^t  hand 
may  know  what  the  left  hand  is  doing  there  must 
be  some  common  authority  to  which  the  actions 
of  both  are  reported.  The  vast  army  of  organized 
activities,  though  in  a  system  very  different  from 
that  of  an  army  of  men,  may  be  thought  of  as 
combined  in  groups ;  and  these  with  complex  rela- 
tions to  other  groups,  no  one  precisely  dupUcating 
the  service  of  any  of  the  others ;  and  each  group 
liable  to  be  combined  with  others  for  different 
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offices;  and  all  uoder  the  regulated  command 
of  leaders;  and  the  leaders,  in  turn,  of  coordi- 
nate or  subordinate  authority  to  other  command* 
ers ;  and  yet  aU  in  varying  measiire  under  the 
controlling  and  paramount  directorship  of  the 
commander-in-chief.  Many,  indeed  most,  of  the 
details  of  the  mental  campaign  do  not  come  to 
him  for  decision;  and  those  of  which  he  does 
take  cognizance  reach  him  indirectly  and  progres- 
sively  through  well-organized  channels;  others 
he  ordinarily  intrusts  to  subordinates,  but  on 
critical  occaaons  reserves  their  direction  for  his 
personal  attention,  at  times  reversing  the  orders 
or  checking  the  intentions  of  his  commissioned 
officers.  From  the  physiological  arrangements 
we  know  also  that  the  only  mode  of  carrying  out 
the  commands,  by  whatever  authority  issued,  is 
through  the  muscles ;  these  alone  can  transform 
the  impulses  into  movements.  The  higher  centres 
cannot  directly  set  muscles  into  action,  but  can  do 
so  only  by  Influencing  those  other  groups  of  cen- 
tres that  are  specifically  organized  to  discharge 
along  motor  routes.  It  is  accordingly,  under  nor^ 
mal  circnmstances,  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  two  that  the  directive  activities  reach  actual 
expression  in  conduct.  Further,  we  know  that  it 
is  with  the  most  highly  developed  nerve-centres 
—  with  the  brain  and  specifically  with  the  most 
elaborately  organized  centres  of  the  brain  —  that 
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this  directuig  consciousneBs  is  most  intimately 
associated.  Conscious  activity  of  the  type  that  we 
usually  have  in  mind  is  activity  of  these  choicest 
products  of  the  evolutionary  process,  —  the  gray 
matter  of  the  cortex  of  the  human  brain.  While 
it  is  thus  helpful  to  hear  in  mind  the  depend- 
ence of  consciousness  upon  the  integrity  of  this 
nervous  substratum,  and  to  learn  as  much  as  we 
can  of  the  nature  of  the  changes  that  go  on  in 
the  nervous  system  concomitant  with  varieties  of 
mental  experience,  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  we  know  indefinitely  more  of  the  mental 
experiences  than  we  do  of  the  nervous  concom- 
itants. Our  knowledge  of  consciousness  remains 
predominantly  and  inevitably  psycholo^cal. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  indicate  at  all  exten- 
sively the  mutual  interrelations  of  brain  functions 
and  consciousness ;  it  is  sufScient  to  recall  that  a 
blow  on  the  bea^,  or  the  sudden  withdrawal  of 
blood  from  the  brain,  as  in  fainting,  or  the  in- 
halation of  chloroform,  bring  about  so  decided  an 
alteration  of  consciousness  as  to  produce  a  state 
of  unconsciousness ;  that  a  sufficient  dose  of  qui- 
nine will  induce  a  singing  in  the  ears ;  of  santonin 
will  afEect  our  color  sensations ;  of  alcohol  will 
release  the  tension  of  self-restraint  and  induce  the 
freer  flow  of  sentiment  and  speech,  and,  in  the 
more  acute  stages  of  its  action,  result  in  motor 
entanglement,  in  stupor,  or  in  terrifying  hallnci- 
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nations ;  of  hasheesh  will  glorify  the  mental  at- 
mosphere and  transport  the  dreamer  to  an  earthlj 
paradise ;  of  mescal  mil  present  luxurious  and 
brilliaot  artistic  pageants ;  of  morphium  will  bring 
painless  sleep  to  an  overwrooght  mind  and  racked 
body.  Bodily  ailments,  by  their  involvement  of 
one  or  another  portion  of  the  nervous  system,  bring 
with  them  characteristic  changes  in  the  intellec- 
tnal  behavior,  such  as  the  oversensitive  irritability 
of  nervous  temperaments,  or  the  melancholic  tinge 
that  accompanies  disorders  of  the  viscera  below 
the  diaphragm ;  and  ^ain  —  though  the  precise 
relations  in  each  case  remain  unknown  —  quite 
probably  all  of  our  minor  fluctuations  of  mood  and 
impulse,  of  flow  of  wit  or  befogged  dullness,  of 
capacity  and  enei^, — the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
mental  meteorology,  —  are  connected  with  slight 
and  obscure  changes  in  this  wonderfully  intricate 
nervous  system  of  onis.  All  tbis  is  familiar  but 
profoundly  significant. 

It  will  be  adequate  to  our  present  pursuit  to 
notice  the  variety  of  distributioQ  of  l^e  typical 
forms  of  consciousness,  and  of  their  correspond- 
ences in  the  nervous  centres,  by  the  directive 
guidance  of  which  the  mental  and  bodily  functions 
are  discharged.  It  may  be  maintained  that  those 
functions  have  a  direct  psycbolc^cal  significaace  . 
that  normally  possess  at  least  a  potential  repre- 
sentation in  consciousness  :  and  the  more  habitual 
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and  indispensable  tlie  representation,  the  more 
completely  and  intrinsically  psychological  the  ac- 
tivity. Rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  nerrons  cen- 
tres ,18  la^ly  concomitant  with  the  degree  and 
kind  of  recognition  accorded  by  the  throne  of 
consciousness.  The  highest  rank  is  held  by  those 
offices  that  require  the  excIusiTe  attention  of  an 
alert  consciousness  for  their  proper  performance. 
The  intermediate  ranks  are  many,  and  demand  for 
t^eir  execution  a  variable  degree'  of  conscious 
attention,  descending  by  slight  grades  to  those 
tjiat  ordinarily  require  none  at  all,  and,  indeed, 
are  better  off  irithout  it  We  are  not  ordinarily 
conscious  of  winking,  bat  may  become  so  by 
directing  the  attention  thereto.  We  may  similarly 
become  aware  of  our  respiration  or  of  the  beat 
of  the  pulse,  but  ordinarily,  are  both  content  and 
able  to  exclude  these  from  the  field  of  attention. 
Such  functions  possess  but  a  small  measure  of 
peycholc^^l  import ;  and  their  investigation  be- 
longs in  the  main  to  tlie  ^ysiologist.  The  same 
holds  true  of  swallowing,  coughing,  yawning,  and 
of  a  considerable  aggregate  of  rhythmical,  occa- 
sional, and  irr^ularly  periodic  functions  that  enter 
into  the  incidents  of  life  and  development.  Such 
functions  are  described  as  ministered  to  by  the 
lower  centres,  and  participate  in  the  normal  life 
of  the  body  with  but  Uttie  demand  upon  conscious- 
ness. Yet  of  these  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
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manner  of  their  activity  is  liable  to  sli^^t  or  pro- 
nounced modification  bj  reason '  oi  the  rviation 
of  mental  and  nerroos  temperaments  and  eondi- 
tions.  Thongk  normally  we  receive  no  report  of 
the  uninterrupted  beat  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
rhythm  of  the  respiration,  yet  the  nervous  patient 
may  lie  awake  for  hours  trying  to  dismiss  from 
his  oversensitive  consciousness  the  painjoUy.  felt, 
stroke  of  his  pulse.'  The  modifications  of  hreath- 
ing  induced  by  strong  emotions  are  both  outwardly 
and  inwardly  observable.  When  a  timid  speaker 
facee  bis  audience,  the  breaking  of  the  voice,  the 
hesitation  of  speech,  the  hurried  breathing  with 
occasional  gasps  or  gulps,  betray  his  disquietude, 
and  more  painfully  to  himself  than  to  others. 
Later,  when  well  under  way  and  absorbed  in  bis 
task,  his  breath  comes  freely  and  unconsciously. 
AH  forms  of  violent  emotion  react  upon  the  sub- 
strata of  consciousness  and  disturb  the  even  tenor 
of  its  ways,  and  thus  participate  to  make  or 
mar  the  quality  of  the  performance  of  higher  and 
lower  centres  alike.  The  angry  person  cannot 
think  clearly,  and  exhibits  his  anger  in  a  familiar 
complex  of  physiological  signs ;  the  lover  has  a 
perspective  of  life  that  at  least  in  one  respect 
is  imshared  by  others,  who  witness  with  mixed 
emotions  the  involuntary  betrayal  of  his  optimis- 

'  F<w  thu  enf  OToed  innei  Kttentioi)  to  bodily  f  anotioDB  the  Freneb 
haro  ui  Apt  phnM,  S'ecouUr  vivrt  —  to  lUten  to  ono'i  Mlf  liva. 
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tic  beatitude ;  the  Tictim  of  stage  fright  loaes  his 
power  of  thought  and  speech,  as  he  becomes  dis' 
treseingly  aware  that  his  breath  chokes  him  and 
that  his  knees  seem  straDgely  insecure ;  while  sud- 
den terror  or  surprise  maj  momentarilj  paralyze 
both  thought  and  muscles,  may  daze  and  throw 
out  of  function  the  lowly  and  habitual  as  well 
as  the  reflective  and  discerning  mental  habits.' 
It  is  true  that  the  connection  of  disturbances  of 
nerve-centres  with  such  alterations  of  conscious- 
ness as  these  proves  upon  close  analysis  to  be  some- 
what inferential  in  character ;  but  the  grounds  of 
our  belief,  in  spite  of  ignorance  of  detail,  remain 
cogent,  comprehensive,  and  consistent. 

It  has  thus  been  set  forth  that  such  functions 
as  occupy  a  lower  rank  in  the  psychological  scale, 
and  normally  demand  but  a  modest  share  of 
awareness,  are  none  the  less  modified,  and  that 
often  against  the  will,  under  the  influence  of  dis- 
tinctly psychological  occasions.  Such  occasions 
bring  with  them  a  vague  or  pronounced  aware- 
ness of  inner  disturbance ;  and  it  is  the  distinc- 
tive group  of  sensations  thus  aroused  that  in  the 
view  of  certain  psychologists  constitutes  the  essen- 
tial content  of  the  emotion,  which  consciousness 

'  It  U  interesting  to  note  tbat  upon  snch  oecnrions  of  Badden 
■book  that  momentarilj  throws  oil  fonotioniag  ont  of  oontnil,  we 
Msort  to  a  physiological  eorreetiTe;  we  take  a  stimnUnt  to  ateadj 
the  nerrei. 
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reports  in  p^cfaological  temu.  Of  actions  that 
ordinarily  demand  a  more  moderate  range  of 
awareness  and  thus  stand  intermediate  in  psjdio- 
logical  rank,  the  familiar  motor  complexes  and 
intellectoal  habits  furnish  suf&cient  and  ready 
illustrations ;  such  are  walking,  talking,  writing, 
playing  the  piano,  using  a  tool,  riding  a  bicycle, 
playing  a  game  of  skill,  and  the  varied  range  of 
well-drilled  proficiencies.  It  is  but  rarely  that 
these  descend  to  the  level  of  blindly  automatic 
actions,  yet  they  are  usually  performed  with  dif- 
■  fuse,  divided  attention.  Though  their  perform- 
ance involves  a  variable  measure  of  cooperation 
of  the  highest  centres,  yet  their  functioning 
depends  specifically  upon  the  integrity  of  centres 
intermediate  between  those  whose  status  is  in 
the  main  phyBiol<^cal  and  those  that  demand 
the  most  constant  directive  and  conscious  control.* 

'  In  apite  of  our  limitad  power  to  ezprcH  payaliologiekl  op«rtt- 
tiora  in  nenrologioal  toniu,  ptyeiiologj  ii  uger  to  profit  by  Um 
genetBl  arehitectural  prmoiplu  of  itniotare  and  me  which  iwa- 
lology  supplies.  Mental  opemtions  >re  donbtleu  not  explsined 
or  oUrilled  when  truuUted  into  lomewhat  hj'potfaetical  neirotu 
eqniralenta  ;  but  inch  interpretation  ii  a  nvefnl  reminder  of  the 
conditioning  faetori  of  mental  states  as  of  the  nriefy  of  flao> 
tnating  conditions  of  body  and  enmonment,  of  ezperienoe  and 
inheritanAe,  that  gire  meaniiig  and  praotioal  rains  to  psycbolo- 
^ioal  analyses.  It  is  with  this  understanding  that  the  reader  is 
■iked  to  accept  suoh  ezprewiona  as  "  brain-oentres,"  "syatems 
of  nenrones,"  "  associntiDn  tracts,"  u  a  ooDTcnient  and  justiflable 
mode  of  referring  to  the  more  definitely  established  findings  of 
neuology.    Hiere  ia  no  other  equally  terse  and  concrete  mode 
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They  flactnate  not  only  with  the  interest,  ambi- 
tioD,  effort^  importance  that  stimolateB  to  their 
performance,  but  also'  with  one's  condition  and 
'*  form."  The  opiiTftum  of  one's  executions  com-  -, 
monly  deinands  the  cooperation  of  the  two.  Of 
consciously  directed  work  we  find  illnstrations  in 
■all  that  type  of  orderly  thought  that  requires  our 
best  endeavors  and  our  most  undisturbed  atten- 
tion: design,  invention,  composition,  reflection, 
coordination,  interpretation,  deduction,  —  these 
and  related  operations  in  the  field  of  original  in- 
tellectual research  and  constraction  represent  the 
functions  of  the  highest  type  of  brain  processes, 
and  but  rarely  proceed  to  a'^i^ofitable  issue  with- 
out a  decided  conscious  inten?,' without  the  most 
developed  form  of  deliberafo^awareness. 
■ ' '  K<^^fei*  set  forth -'afidri^i^iS  ^;f'rfalure"  and 
' '  aerrelopnient  human  consciousness  is  a  vastly  use- 
ful Midowment ;  but  its  very  complexity  makes  it 
inevitable  that  undesirable  and  disturbing  forms 
of  its  activity  should  be  prevalent.  The  ideal  man 
'^'i^^^l^^'^e^iiHjdn^Jiaye  no  forms  of  awareness  hut 
iisdEnl'  one^^ut:  so'  long  as  it  is  human  to  err, 
the  exhibllJon  of  TanQu^aBings  in  the  manner 
of  .our  consciousness  TQH.;.reiaaia  characteristic  of 

oC  indicating  the  dittributiqn  of  jfnDctioii' within  tbe.coinpleiitj 
of  onr  organized  life ;  snd  though  the  conception  of  a  "  c«ntre  " 
and  of  what  it  Bccomplishcs  must  be  kept  snEEcientlj  elastic 
to  acoommodate  itself  to  the  resulti  of  widening  knowledge,  it 
Mrves,  even  in  ita  tentative  form,  a  moat  helpful  pnrpoM. 
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onr  psychological  make-up.  So  long  as  the  man- 
aer  and  degree  of  the  conscious  direction  of  oar 
actions  may  vary,  it  follows  that  such  direction 
may  be  wisely  or  unwisely,  helpfuUy  or  disturb- 
ingly applied.  And,  as  usoal,  the  deviations  from 
the  normal  statos,  particularly  under  the  influence 
of  emotional  susceptibility,  offer  the  most  ready 
illustrations  of  this  sensitiTe  equilibrium.  The 
most  common  of  these  is  the  irrelevant  inter- 
ference of  the  higher  centre  with  the  routine 
activity  of  the  lower.  A  familiar  instance  is  that 
of  swallowing,  in  which  the  attempted  direction 
of  the  process  by  a  conscious  effort  is  as  likely  as 
not  to  prevent  its  execution.  Those  who  struggle 
repeatedly  and  often  unsuccessfully  to  swallow 
a  pUl  experience  no  trouble  in  swallowing  their 
food.  Here  it  would  seem  as  though  the  mere 
presence  of  the  higher  dignity  disturbs  the  natu- 
ral performance  of  a  modest  and  lowly  function, 
much  as  the  presence  of  their  elders  will  mar  the 
spontaneity  of  the  play  of  children.  For  it  is  true 
that,  even  where  consciousness  does  not  so  decid- 
edly impede  the  desired  result,  it  modifies  and 
makes  unnatural  activities  which,  when  performed 
unawares,  are  performed  the  best.  Observe  the 
late-comers  at  a  concert  or  at  church,  walking 
down  the  aisle,  witii  the  eyes  of  the  assembl^^ 
npon  them,  and  decide  how  many  of  them  walk 
naturally — '\^ch  means  subconsciously  —  nnder 
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these  circumBtsiicea.  It  we  stop  to  express  this 
relataon  in  phyBiological  tenns,  we  fall  back  upon 
the  plausible  assumption  of  a  constant  flow  of  im- 
pulses from  a  higher  directive  to  lower  esecutiTe 
centres,  the  variable  nature  of  which  determines 
the  tone  or  reactive  tension  of  the  centres  imme- 
diately concerned  in  motor  response.  It  is  a  very 
natural  consequence  of  the  normal  and  watchful 
service  of  these  regulative  influences  that  under 
many  circumstances  it  should  require  a  decided 
effort  to  withdraw  their  action,  and  thus  permit 
an  untrammeled,  unsophisticated  response  of  the 
motor  organism.  It  is  difficult  to  let  the  arm  fall 
absolutely  limp  and  yield  the  manipulation  of  its 
movements  passively  to  another ;  or  to  let  one's 
self  faU  backward,  though  assured  that  we  shall 
be  safely  caught ;  or  to  relax  when  our  excitement 
is  not  quite  spent;  or  to  walk  confidently  after 
slipping ;  or  to  disregard  the  trembling  hesitation 
experienced  in  crossing  a  narrow  bridge  which 
we  know  to  be  quite  safe.  And  the  difficulty, 
whether  making  itself  consciously  felt  as  fear  or 
apprehension,  or  more  vaguely  as  a  sort  of  ner- 
vous instability  (for  there  is  always  some  con- 
scious and  unpleasant  realization  of  the  dbturbing 
feelings),  may  be  plausibly  regarded  as  expressive 
of  some  irregularity  in  the  relations  of  tension 
between  the  higher  and  lower  centres.  Such  irreg<- 
nlaritira  fall  wholly  within  the  normal  range  of 
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flnctnatioD,  though  they  contain  explicit  so^fes- 
tions  of  the  more  extreme  relations  of  the  ab- 
normal. 

The  most  constant  tranquilizer  of  such  feta- 
tion is  mental  rest,  which  means  the  quiescence  of 
the  higher  centres,  through  which  the  irregularity 
or  extreme  action  of  these  tensions  is  allayed, 
and  the  normal  relations  of  things  reestablished. 
The  calming  efEect  of  sleep,  which  may  be  assisted 
by  a  sedative  dose,  emphasizes  the  physiological 
nature  of  the  difficulty.  For  it  is  the  inability 
to  throw  off  the  "  nerroua "  awareness  of  inner 
feelings  that  constitutes  the  insomnia, — a  con- 
ditioQ  that  may  likewise  make  itself  manifest 
in  the  twitching  of  muscles,  tbe  restless  tapping 
of  fingers  or  toes,  or  in  the  spasmodic  start  in 
^tiling  asleep  that  once  more  arouses  the  nerroas 
sleeper.  The  careful  physician,  as  well  as  the  ob- 
servant friend,  notes  a  score  of  these  subtle  indi- 
cations of  nervous  disturbance,  —  noting  also  the 
efforts  of  the  patient  to  conceal  them, — that  make 
their  way  through  the  channels  of  expresmon, 
partly  involuntarily,  partly  subconsciously.  They 
tell  a  story  that  may  be  read  between  the  lines  — 
half  revealing  and  half  concealing  the  thoughts 
that  lie  within  —  of  worry,  or  apprehension,  or 
steun,  or  excitement,  or  depression  ;  they  tell  such 
a  story  because  of  the  delicate  balance  that  exists 
between  the  centres  that  plan  and  feel  and  the 
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centres  that  work  and  do,  and  by  its  transmuta- 
tion raises  the  variety  of  muscular  contractions  to 
the  dignity  and  the  complexity  of  human  conduct 
Such  considerations  facilitate  the  appreciation  of 
tiie  intricacy  and  the  nicety  of  the  laying  of  the 
groundwork,  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  mental 
texture,  and  of  liie  elaborate  and  variable  patterns 
that  are  woven  in  the  loom  of  the  mind.  They 
make  it  easier  to  understand  why  there  should 
be  difhculty  in  unraveling  the  threads,  or  inter- 
preting the  design  of  the  mental  fabric,  or  why 
we  must  so  frequently  be  content  with  an  appre- 
ciation of  no  more  than  the  general  outlines  and 
dominating  composition.  '' 

Besoming  oar  illustrations,  we  note  how,  ac- 
cordingly, the  quality  of  a  performance  will  vary 
and  take  its  tone  from  the  mental  conditions  of  its 
execution.  Bivalry  excites  our  latent  powers  and 
sharpens  the  edge  of  our  endeavors ;  yet  the  very 
presence  of  a  considerable  stake  may  act  to  upset 
the  nicer  poise  of  oar  exertions  through  over- 
anxiety.  We  can  all  recall  from  early  or  recent 
dajte  how  much  easier  it  was  to  perform  some  newly 
acquired  accomplishment  when  no  one  was  looking, 
than  when  the  mcmiait'  of  formal  exhibition  had 
arrived.  There  are  relatively  few  players  who  do 
quite  as  well  at  tournaments  and  at  the  critical 
moments  of  play  as  upon  less  momentous  occa- 
sions; and  the  anxiety  of  the  performer  makes 
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itself  felt,  aod  complexly,  in  the  report  of  his  own 
conscioasness.  Over-gaidance  by  the  higher  cen- 
tres thus  cripples  the  efficiency  of  the  work  of  the 
lower.  The  Boccesaful  cooperation  of  both  demantiB 
not  only  that  the  lower  centres  should  be  allowed 
to  take  fairly  complete  charge  of  as  large  a  portion 
of  the  labor  as  they  can  efficiently  direct,  but  that 
they  should  do  so  under  a  favorable  overmght, 
not  a  **  nervous,"  or  intimidating,  or  vacillating,  or 
too  constnoUB  one.  The  same  holds  in  the  process 
of  acquisition  of  new  facilities ;  and  it  is  in  part 
because  children  and  young  people  are  burdened 
with  less  of  this  interfering  directorship  of  con- 
sciousness ^t  they  learn  many  things  more 
qdicklyian^iifq^skillfally  than  adults.  The  adult 
miid  —  atle^Call  too  commonly^^^-otinnol  Appar- 
ently be  aware  of  an  activity  without  it  strong  tend- 
ency to  take  the  afEair  under  its  conscious  wing, 
domineeringly  to  "  boss  the  job."  And  so  it  may 
come  to  pass  that  we  do  successfully  in  nnreflec- 
tive  response  to  a  natural  stimulus  what  we  fail  to 
do  wheniiKa  strenuoil&ly^try- to  succeed.' 
To  ilms^ait^;:r-i7-  ,  ■. 

*  A  umiUr  nUtioa  maj  be  obsMred  Id  tft  badduig  of  toIod- 
tarj  control  in  infancy ;  the  child  gnipa  reflexl^f  vhat  it  OMinot 
M  jet  grup  bj  intent ;  and  ihe  diftriea  of  tbe  infant's  growth 
most  oarefnllj  diatingidB&  tin  «arUer  reactions  that  appear  in 
leepoDH  to  natoral  stimnU  from  the  later  ones,  inTolving  the  dm 
of  tbe  tame  mtueles,  that  have  become  expresaiTe  of  the  ezeoatioa 
of  a  deiire. 
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A  jouDff  lady  in  learning  to  ride  the  bicycle 
had  reached  the  stage  of  proficiency  enabling  her 
to  ride  quite  steadily,  but  atill  with  that  intent 
set  of  the  muecles  that  indicated  a  keen  and  alert 
inner  watchfulness  of  every  sensation  and  move- 
ment. Repeatedly  she  strove  to  ^uide  the  machine 
with  but  one  hand  on  the  handle-bar ;  hat  as  jet 
wiUioat  success.  When,  however,  her  hair  became 
disarranged,  the  left  hand  reached  np  quite  un- 
concernedly and  restored  the  escaping  hairpin  to 
its  place ;  and  only  then  did  it  fiasn  upon  the 
rider  that  she  was  actuallv  doing  what  she  could 
not  do,  —  which  realization  brought  the  hand 
back  to  its  usual  place  quite  precipitately  to 
r^ain  the  disturbed  equiHbtium. 

The  second  illustration  is  personal :  — 

I  can  readily  adjust  a  certain  bind  of  necktie, 
which  I  wear  only  occasionally,  if  I  do  not  put 
my  attention  upon  it,  but  let  the  hands  follow 
out  their  ingrained  habits ;  if,  however,  I  b^n 
to  reason  which  end  goes  over,  and  which  unt^, 
and  watch  my  movements  in  the  mirror,  a  hope- 
less failure  is  the  likely  issue. 

*'  The  centipede  wm  happy  quite, 

Until  tiie  toad  for  fan 

Sud  :  '  Pr*T  which  leg  come*  after  wlucb  ? ' 

Thia  wTonght  his  mind  to  aach  a  pitch. 

He  lay  distracted  in  the  ditch — 

Considering  bow  to  run." 

The  interference  of  an  over-conscious  direction 
with  the  free  performance  of  an  ingrained  activity 
may  be  examined  at  closer  range.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  there  do  occur  mental  states  in 
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which  there  is  entire  withdrawal  of  the  nonnal 
conaciouBness,  and  that  this  results,  so  far  as  aato- 
matic  activities  go,  in  the  most  precise  adjustment 
of  means  to  end.  The  sleepwalker,  because  his 
highest  conscious  faculties  are  entirely  cut  off 
from  any  participation  in  the  process,  walks  fear- 
lesslj  along  the  edge  of  the  parapet;  the  hyp- 
notized subject  will  present  this  and  many  other 
accomplishments  calling  for  a  nicety  of  adjustment 
exceeding  that  of  his  normal  command.  It  is 
because  we  hesitate  that  we  are  lost ;  and  it  ia 
the  conscioQB  anticipatioQ  of  failure  that  takes  off 
the  nice  edge  of  our  weapons.  Where  the  narrow 
mean  lies  between  that  realization  of  danger  and 
difficulty  that  sharpens  wit  and  avoids  foolhardy 
risks  and  measures^  and  that  over-attention  to  these 
that  holds  back  the  spur  and  checks  the  reins  of 
free  activity,  there  is  no  formula  to  inform  us. 
The  ignorance  that  is  bliss  is  not  always  to  be 
desired ;  and  the  wisdom  that  is  not  folly  is  the 
wisdom  of  the  trained  judgment  deciding  appro- 
priately where  consciously  to  direct  and  restrain, 
where  to  let  the  natural  impulses  take  their  own 
coarse.  Tet,  after  all,  this  is  as  much  a  matter  of 
temperament  as  of  anything  else;  likewise  is  it 
a  matter  of  age  and  experience.  The  uncoDscions- 
ness  of  children,  which  the  grown-up  look  upon 
with  envy,  results  obviously  from  the  simplicity 
of  their  personal  and  social  consciousness  that 
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places  slight  restraiat  upon  the  free  expiesaion  of 
their  natutal  impulaeB.  At  a  later  stage,  when 
comes  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  quite 
as  Titallj  of  the  conventionallj  sanctioned  and 
tabooed,  there  is  developed  that  painful  shyneas 
of  early  yonth,  when  every  movement,  gcBture, 
manner,  utterance,  and  impulse  is  confused  and 
shorn  of  its  purpose  in  a  paralyzing  parosysm  of 
self-consciousness ;  when,  indeed,  the  native  hue 
of  easy  resolution  ia  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale 
cast  of  thwarting  hesitation.  In  no  reaction  is  the 
effect  of  this  false  distributioD  of  consciousness 
more  manifest  than  in  that  delicate  psycho-motor 
adjustment,  speech.  When  this  marvelous^  com-  ' 
plex  function  is  efBciently  carried  on,  the  highest 
centres  make  ready  the  words  that  express  ooi 
thought,  and  the  centres  next  lower  in  command 
direct  the  word-utterance.  Every  one  is  aware  of 
the  tendency,  when  fatigued  or  excited,  to  slips 
of  the  tongue,  to  hesitations,  and  slight  migpro- 
nunciations.  Apart  from  the  habitual  stutterer 
and  stammerer,  —  the  special  victim  of  such  ner- 
vousness, —  there  are  many  persons  who  only  on 
occasions  of  embarrassment  or  unpleasant  antici- 
patioa  cannot  speak  the  words  trippingly  on  the 
tongue ;  while  there  are  some  persistent  stutterers 
who,  once  well  launched  in  a  public  address,  with 
their  manuscript  before  them,  do  not  stutter  at  all. 
In  singing,  too,  where  the  channel  of  utterance  is 
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a  different  one,  and  the  direction  of  conBciouBneaa 
is  toward  tnne  and  musical  effect,  stuttering  is 
unknown. 

The  limits  d  the  ntUity  of  consciousness  as  a 
director  of  conduct  seem  thus  fairly  well  defined. 
Considered  broadly,  the  actiTities  in  which  con- 
scioosnefis  plays  the  largest  part  are  those  that 
give  distinction  to  the  inteUectoal  life ;  its  reflec- 
tive^  cenfaraliziQg  leadership  permeates  the  vast  and 
compler  organization  of  psychic  functions.  Yet 
the  greatest  good  of  the  whole  requires  equally 
that  die  control  shall  not  be  relaxed  and  the  direc- 
tion of  affaiiB  left  to  the  unvarying  routine  of 
nndiflceming  subordinates^  and  that  the  director 
fdiall  not  insist  upon  a  participation  in  the  work 
which  others  should  he  brained  to  do,  or  interfere 
with  efficient  service  by  an  intimidating  or  di»- 
tmstful  oversight  of  the  performance  of  his  sub- 
ordinates. It  is  not  advantf^eons  to  be  a  mere 
bundle  of  habits  j  bat  it  is  a  real  advantage  to 
have  diem  and  to  use  them. 
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In  the  psychologist's  analysis,  the  two  central 
attitudes  towards  a  given  task  thus  appear  as 
the'manner  of  awareness  which  the  planning  and 
execution  of  the  task  bring  with  it,  and  ^ain 
the  degree  of  control  that  is  exercised  in  its 
consummation.  We  have  passed  in  review  the 
distinctive  varieties  of  such  awareness  and  of  its 
inflnence  in  shaping  conduct ;  we  must  now  eon- 
sider  with  like  motive  the  status  of  such  thought 
and  behavior  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  direc- 
tive guidance  of  intent  control.  We  be^  by 
asking  what  relation  is  embodied  in  our  nervous 
system  between  the  conscious  and  the  voluntary, 
including  therein  the  relation  of  the  more  or  less 
subconscious  to  the  more  or  less  involuntary. 
The  central  principle  involved  is  that  we  can  direct 
activity  only  in  so  far  as  we  are  sensible  of  its 
results,  that  all  doing  is  guided  by  feeling ;  that, 
for  instance,  we  should  not  he  able  even  to  stand, 
had  we  not  a  constant  influx  of  regulative  sensa- 
tions in  the  contact  of  the  feet  with  the  floor  and 
in  the  positions  of  limbs  and  muscles,  that  deter- 
mine the  manner  of  maintaining  our  equilibrium. 
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It  is  because  we  have  no  sensatioii  coQQected 
with  the  narrowing  of  the  pupil  in  exposing  the 
eje  to  l^ht,  that  we  are  wholly  unable  to  con- 
tract the  pnpil  at  will ;  we  do  not  even  know  how 
to  set  out  to  try  to  do  it.  That  which  is  wholly 
unconscious  is  necessarily  involuntary.  The  op- 
ponte  is,  of  course,  not  true ;  actions  that  are 
involuntary  —  or,  as  we  should  be  able  to  say, 
Bubvoluntary  —  may  be,  and  indeed  are  likely  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  more  or  less  distinct  aware- 
ness of  their  performance.  That  is,  while  we  do 
not  consciously  initiate  these  groups  of  morementa, 
hut  find  them  taking  place  in  us  in  response  to 
natural  stimuli,  yet  in  and  at  the  close  of  their 
performance  we  have  a  fairly  definite  conscious- 
ness of  the  nature  of  the  activity.  Thus  we  ordi- 
narily wink  involuntarily,  but  can  wink  at  will ; 
we  ordinarily  breatJie  involuntarily,  but  can  take 
a  deep  breath  or  hold  the  breath;  and  this  we 
can  do  because  the  winking  and  the  breathing 
may  be  held  up  in  consciousness,  and  the  sensation 
thus  experienced  be  made  the  starting-point  of 
an  impulse  to  repeat  the  action.  Not  that  the  per- 
formance is  quite  the  same  in  the  two  cases  ;  the 
stage  cough  and  the  stage  yawn  and  the  stf^e 
laugh  are  as  a  rule  distinguishable  from  those  that 
result  from  a  real  irritation  and  a  real  drowsiness 
and  a  real  mirth.  What  we  observe  ia  that  the 
vestige  left  in  consciousness  by  the  perfonned 
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action,  though  ordinarilj  perfonned  irithoat  'will- 
mg  it,  serves  as  l^e  handle  bj  which  the  irill  is 
enabled  to  take  hold  and  reproduce  the  same 
action.  It  woold  thus  seem  to  follow  that  no  ac- 
tivity that  leaves  some  trace  of  its  performance 
behind  it  ia  strictly  and  wholly  removed  from  the 
possible  control  of  the  will.  Normally,  the  lim- 
its of  such  possibility,  though  not  rigidly  set,  are 
yet  fairly  definitely  established.  Although  we  can 
recall  with  a  moderate  loss  of  vividness  the  sensa- 
tions accompanying  blushing,  we  ctmnot  blush  at 
will ;  yet  there  are  some  exceptional  persons  who 
can  do  this;  and  if  for  blushing  we  substitute 
the  action  of  the  tear  glands,  the  proportion  of 
those  who  can  command  the  service  of  these  soli- 
citors of  sympathy  in  the  absence  of  a  proper 
exciting  emotion  would  he  appreciably  increased. 
But  in  extreme  and  abnormal  organizations  these 
limits  will  be  still  farther  removed  towards  the 
apparently  involuntary,  embracing  in  the  annals 
of  hypnotism  records  that  severely  tax  belief.  Yet 
the  normal  remoteness  from  voluntary  control  of 
these  responses  to  organic  stimuli  is  recognized  as 
a  trait  of  oni  nervous  endowment,  as  is  also  the 
measure  of  sensational  and  emotional  awareness 
which  follows  in  tJieir  wake.' 

'  It  ia  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  mch  a  primitiTe  reflex  im 
sneezing  requires  iti  gennine  sdmnlBi,  and  has  likewise  no  emo- 
timal  Btatoa.   Wliat  the  actor  imitates  are  rather  the  bj-prodnoto 
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It  may  be  vf^  to  recall  another  tjpe  of  Bubcon- 
sciouB  habit  that  illustrates  somewhat  difEerentlj 
this  rehttion  of  the  partially-felt  to  the  partiallj- 
-willed.  Almost  every  one  has  certEiin  tricks  of 
manner  of  which  he  is  anxious  to  break  himself. 
Aaftiiming  that  he  makes  an  honest  efEort  to  do 
so,  a  part  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  habit  is  growing  by  frequent  use,  without 
offering  a  fair  chance  at  its  correction,  because 
one  remains  so  nearly  unaware  of  the  lapses  as 
they  occur.  We  bring  ourselves  up  with  a  sharp 
torn  every  now  and  then,  to  find  that  we  have 
been  wrinkling  the  forehead,  or  holding  oorselvea 
stoop-shouldered,  or  putting  the  hands  in  the 
pockets,  or  biting  the  finger-naib,  or  toying  with 
a  watch-chain  or  bunch  of  keys,  or  doing  this, 
that,  or  the  other,  in  spite  of  our  repeated  resola- 
tions  not  to  lapse  into  these  habits.  The  first  step 
in  the  correctioQ  of  such  habits  is  to  form  the 
habit  of  becoming  conscious  of  the  habit ;  and 
in  that  our  friends  frequently  offer  a  reminding 
assistance.   This,  then,  is  the  complementary  type 

of  the  eaeexe  than  the  iotnosia  reflex  itself.  To  have  the  papil 
eontraat,  we  must  turn  the  eyes  to  the  light,  and  likewise  nutj  we 
detibentelj  gaze  towards  the  san  to  excite  (bj  some  pecnliai  trick 
of  our  nervoiu  aj-item)  the  irritation  that  teokt  relief  in  a  soeeze. 
Yet  the  Utter  reveals  its  closer  aCDnity  to  reflexes  that  hare  a 
tinge  of  control,  in  that  we  can  Toluntarily  cooperate  to  ebeek  or 
to  facilitate  the  reaction,  which  we  cannot  do  in  the  case  of  the 
oontraeting  pnpil. 
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of  action  which  has  become  so  entirely  involua- 

taiy  that  its  performance  is  all  hut  lost  to  con- 


The  slight  participation  of  conscioasness  in  the 
routine  of  habit  appears  also  in  the  inability  to 
recall  the  nature  of  habits  to  which  our  suhcon- 
scious  selves  are  really  subject.  Most  of  us  have 
quite  fixed  habits  as  to  which  stocking  we  put  on 
first,  which  arm  goes  first  into  its  sleeve,  which 
thumb  we  put  above  and  which  below  in  clasping 
the  hands  together,  which  foot  we  place  on  the 
first  tread  in  starting  to  go  upstairs,  which  lap  of 
the  collar  goes  over  and  which  under,  what  are 
the  positions  of  the  fingers  in  buttoning  a  button, 
what  is  the  sequence  of  movements  in  brushing 
the  teeth,  how  we  extinguish  a  match,  and  so  on ; 
and  yet  we  cannot  tell,  when  the  question  is 
sprung  upon  us,  what  is  our  habit.  When  we  try 
to  recall  how  we  do  these  Tarious  things,  we  aim 
to  recall,  or  even  actually  to  rehearse,  the  several 
feelings  and  positions  of  the  hands  or  arms  or 
legs  in  the  occupations  referred  to,  with  the  at- 
tention directed  —  an  unusual  attitude  —  to  the 
details  of  the  habit.  The  habit  seems  to  reside 
in  the  fingers,  —  really,  of  course,  in  the  nerve- 
centres  that  guide  the  fingers,  —  so  that  the  pre- 
sentation to  them  of  the  accustomed  stimuli  at 
once  produces  the  accustomed  reaction.  In  this 
way  we  subconsciously  observe  and  remember  and 
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respond  to  a  host  of  things.  We  knew  for  the 
various  doora  of  our  house  where  to  reach  for  the 
knob,  whether  high  or  low,  to  the  left  or  right,  to 
turn  the  knob  or  raise  the  latch,  to  pull  or  push, 
Tigorously  or  gently.  By  the  same  token  the 
knitter's  hands  feel  for  her  the  proper  stimoli  to 
keep  the  needles  flying.  These  guiding  sensations 
are  necessary  to  the  cerebral  direction  of  the  per- 
formance; and  if  they  were  to  disappear,  the 
knitting  would  cease.  They  serve  as  tiie  connect- 
ing bond  between  the  actually  subconscious  and 
the  potentially  conscious.  Note,  however,  that 
should  the  subconscious  habit  fail  for  any  reason, 
then  consciousness  becomes  aroused.  If  the  knit- 
tor  should  drop  a  stitofa,  she  is  likdy  to  become 
aware  of  it  and  to  assume  a  conscious  attitude  for 
a  time  towards  her  occupation.  Similarly,  if  the 
door-knob  had  been  shifted  since  your  last  visit, 
you  would  be  apt  to  notice  something  unusual  in 
the  arrangement ;  and  if  you  happen  to  put  the 
wrong  foot  first  into  the  stocking  or  the  unusual 
arm  first  into  the  sleeve,  you  feel  that  the  opera- 
tion is  awkward.  The  long  persistence,  in  spite  of 
disuse,  of  such  subconscious  associations  is  indeed 
remarkable,  and  appears  in  such  instances  as  that 
recorded  by  Miss  Cobbe,  who,  on  sitting  down 
to  write  in  a  room  where  eight  years  before  she 
bad  been  accustomed  to  read  and  study,  became 
aware  that  her  feet  were  moving  restlessly  under 
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the  table;  she  was  then  able  to  recall  that  she  had 
always  used  a  footstool  at  this  table,  and  it  was 
this  the  feet  were  seeking.  Professor  Miinaterberg 
has  subjected  such  tendencies  to  an  experimental 
test.  Having  the  habit  of  dipping  his  pen  into 
an  inkstand  on  the  left  aide  of  his  desk,  he  placed 
a  second  and  exactly  similar  inkstand  also  on  the 
right  side ;  and  after  becoming  thoroughly  accus- 
tomed to  the  sight  of  the  two,  and  when  die  dip- 
ping of  the  pen  had  become  as  mechanical  as  ever, 
he  kept  the  inkwell  on  the  right  side  filled  and 
that  on  the  left  empty,  and  counted  how  often 
he  caught  himself  dipping  or  starting  to  dip  the 
pen  into  the  unfilled  inkstand.  When  the  new 
habit  was  formed,  the  arrangement  was  again 
changed.  The  falUng  away  of  the  discarded  im- 
pulse goes  on  quite  rapidly,  decreasing  in  the  first 
transfer  of  position  from  twenty-five  false  move- 
ments on  the  first  day  to  practically  no  errors  at 
the  end  of  a  week.  Whether  the  false  movement 
was  carried  to  completion  and  the  pen  actually 
dipped  into  the  empty  inkwell,  or  whether  the 
hand  approached  the  wrong  side  and  checked  it- 
self en  route,  seemed  to  depend  upon  the  degree 
of  concentration  which  at  that  moment  the  writ- 
ing demanded.  Similar  results  were  obtained  by 
changing  the  pocket  in  which  the  watch  was  car- 
ried, or  by  locking  the  door  of  the  room  that  was 
usually  used  for  exit  and  forming  the  habit  of 
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going  out  through  another  door.  It  would  thtu 
appear  that  habits  may  be  in  part  rescued  from  the 
subconscious,  consciously  trained,  and  readopted 
by  ike  subconsdous  self ;  and  ihe  evidence  sug- 
gests that  Hob  subconscious  paths  of  sensory  and 
motor  association  are  formed  under  much  the  same 
influences  as  condition  those  of  conscious  acqui- 
sition. We  all  have  the  opportunity  of  corrobo' 
rating  these  results  in  observing  how  strongly  or 
how  little  we  persist  in  writing  the  old  year  date 
after  each  first  of  January ;  yet  in  a  short  time 
the  new  habit  is  in  command  and  the  old  one  dia- 


Clearly,  l^en,  the  fertile  field  tat  the  illustia* 
tion  of  such  subconscious  operations  is  that  lai^ 
intermediate  one  between  those  simple  bodily 
functions  acquired  in  the  earliest  period  of  life, 
and  those  most  difEcnIt  and  variable  occupationB 
that  to  the  end  demand  our  careful  and  painstak- 
ing attention, — that  is,  the  field  of  well-drilled 
habits,  of  semi-automatic  groups  of  movement,  of 
the  customary  common  activities  that  make  up  the 
great  mass  of  the  familiar  but  intelligent  routine. 
And  first,  the  varying  participation  of  conscious- 
ness in  the  successive  st^es  of  acquisition  attracts 
notice.  The  principle  involved  is  easily  formu- 
lated. At  the  outset  each  step  of  the  performance 
is  separately  and  distinctly  the  object  of  attention 
and  effort ;  and  as  practice  proceeds  and  ^>ert- 
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ness  is  gained,  the  attention  is  suitably  apportioned 
over  the  whole  of  the  group  o£  processes,  the 
separate  portions  thereof  becoming  fused  into 
larger  nnits,  vhich  in  turn  make  a  constantly 
diminishing  demand  upon  oonsciousnesB.'  / 

Walking,  talking,  -writing,  dressing,  drawing, 
sewing,  using  a  typewriter,  playing  upon  a  piano  or 
violin,  riding  a  bicycle,  handling  a  tool,  a  tennis 
racquet,  or  a  golf  club  —  may  all  serve  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  path  of  prepress  of  such  acquisitions, 
involving  various  and  variously  complex  coordina- 
tions of  mental,  sensory,  and  motor  factors.  In 
each  case  the  several  parts  of  the  acquisition 
must  he  repeatedly  introduced  to  consciousness 
and  held  in  the  focus  of  attention,  until  both 
senses  and  muscles  appreciate  their  respective 
tasks.   It  will  also  not  escape  observation  that  as 

>  This  toaion  of  the  Bereral  portiom  of  a.  task  into  a  unified 
mUod  is  %  moat  essentiaJ  put  of  the  ftoquisitdoD.  So  long  u 
•aeli  proeeu  ib  undertaken  u  &  separate  tax  upon  the  memor]', 
the  attention  is  diyided,  isy,  between  what  the  right  hand  and  what 
the  left  is  doing  ;  when  the  two  are  fosed,  there  is  a  single  but 
more  eomplez  feeling  of  a  oonimon  aetiTitj  of  a  right-and-left- 
band  type.  A  deliberate  attempt  to  8aoiir«  this  single  nnit^fealing 
iir  eonneotion  with  aoqniring  complex  fnnotions  is  of  ud.  It  is, 
for  instance,  easy  and  aataral  to  swing  the  arm  and  leg  in  a  cirde 
in  the  same  direction  ;  bat  to  swing  the  leg  clockwise,  and  the 
arm  (of  the  same  aide)  coanter-elockwisa  is  difBcalt,  as  that  rans 
counter  to  the  acquired  trend  of  coSrdination  of  arm  and  leg.  It 
is  an  aid  in  sueh  acquisition  to  get  the  conscious  feeling  of  inner- 
Tution  and  movemeat  of  the  two  ■«  inspired  and  eomprebended 
in  %  common  impnise. 
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the  habit  or  accomplishment  is  acquired,  the  effort 
iDTolved  diminishes,  the  skill — that  is,  the  nicety 
of  adjustment  of  impulse  to  the  desired  achicTO- 
meot,  and  the  avoidance  of  unnecessary  or  round- 
about exertion  —  increases,  and  facility  becomes 
an  expression  of  the  decreasing  demand  upon  a 
directive  attention.  We  can  then  do  things  well 
not  only  without  half  attending,  but  also  without 
half  trying. 

If  yoa  desire  a  first-hand  experience  with  these 
relations,  it  may  be  gained  objectively  by  observ- 
ing a  child  at  its  first  lessons  on  the  piano,  or  by 
watching  your  own  progress  in  learning  to  use  the 
typewriter.  The  several  acts  in  the  drama  of  such 
acquisition  will  show,  first,  the  deliberate  finding 
of  each  note  or  letter  on  the  page,  and  then  a 
change  of  attention  to  the  corresponding  key  on 
the  keyboard ;  then  a  somewhat  greater  facility  at 
each  of  these  steps,  and  a  gradoally  established 
ability  to  spread  the  attention  more  nearly  equit- 
ably over  ^page  and  hands ;  then  the  acquisition 
of  more  complex  coordinations,  or  sequences,  the 
simpler  ones  now  going  of  themselves  and  the 
main  attention  focused  upon  the  less  familiar  and 
more  intricate  adjustments,  while  the  conscious- 
ness begins  to  take  in  lai^er  and  lai^er  units,  each 
requiring  only  a  single  initial  impulse ;  until  at 
length  eyes  and  fingers  seem  to  guide  themselves, 
and  the  attention  may  be  directed  partly  to  extra- 
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neons  matters,  -whjle  the  performance  proceeds 
nndistarbed.  At  that  stage  such  a  description  as 
the  following  becomes  apposite: — 

"  Two  different  lines  of  hieroglyphics  have  to 
be  read  at  once,  and  the  right  hand  has  to  be 
g^ded  to  attend  to  one  of  them,  the  left  to  an- 
other. All  the  ten  fingers  have  the  work  assigned 
as  quickly  as  they  can  move.  The  mind,  or  some- 
thing which  does  duty  as  mind,  interprets  scores 
of  A  sharps  and  6  flats  and  C  natorals  into  black 
ivoiy  keys  and  white  ones,  crotchets  and  quavers 
and  demi-semiqaavers,  rests,  and  all  the  mysteries 
of  music.  The  feet  are  not  idle,  but  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  pedals.  .  .  .  And  all  this 
time  the  performer,  the  conscious  performer,  is  in 
a  seventh  heaven  of  artistic  rapture  at  the  results 
of  aU  this  tremendous  business,  or  perchance  lost 
in  a  flirtation  with  the  individual  who  turns  the 
leaves  of  the  music-book,  and  is  justly  persuaded 
she  is  giving  him  the  whole  of  her  soul." —  Miss 
Cobbe. 

Still  more  remarkable,  as  showing  the  extent  to 
which  such  distribution  of  consciousness  may  be 
carried  in  regard  to  two  complicated  and  wholly 
unrelated  tasks,  is  the  classic  iostance  of  Houdin, 
the  French  prestidigitateux.  In  order  to  quicken 
his  senses  and  increase  his  manual  skill,  he  prac- 
ticed juggling  with  balls ;  and  **  having  after  a 
month's  practice  become  thorough  master  of  the 
art  of  keeping  up  four  balls  at  once,  he  placed  a 
book  before  him,  and,  while  the  balls  were  in  the 
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air,  aocnstomed  himself  to  read  witiiout  hesita- 
tion." And,  as  evidence  of  the  tenacity  of  such 
acgniaitions,  he  relates  that  after  thirty  years, 
-with  practically  no  intervening  practice,  he  found 
himselE  able  to  read  while  keeping  three  balls 
going. 

Returning  to  the  more  ordinary  habit-acquisi- 
tions, we  have  further  to  note  that  when,  after 
a  variable  period  of  training,  they  reach  a  sub- 
conscious (and  snbvoluntary)  stage,  they  require 
merely  the  initial  start,  or  the  familiar  aucces- 
uon  of  sl^ht  stimuh,  to  run  themselves  off  the 
reel.  The  most  convincing  illustrations  of  such 
automatic  execution  are  those  in  which  the 
higher  centres  are  thrown  hors  de  combat,  and  yet 
the  actions  go  on  as  well  as  usual.  The  somnam- 
bulist directs  his  steps  accurately ;  the  somnilo- 
quist  utters  words  and  sentences ;  more  rarely  — 
because  writing  does  not  become  as  automatic  as 
walking  or  talking — persons  have  been  known 
to  get  up  and  write  in  l^eir  sleep.  But  every 
one  may  observe  the  same  type  of  automatism ;  it 
occurs  in  the  experience,  when  engaged  in  a  pro- 
tracted copying  from  a  book,  of  suddenly  arous- 
ing one's  self  from  a  state  of  distracted  inat- 
tention, during  which,  however,  the  writing  has 
been  going  on  as  accurately  as  usual,  yet  without 
appreciation  of  the  sense  or  even  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  text.    Such  is  subconscious  copying. 
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Another  parallel  experience  is  that  of  initiating  a 
process  that  has  one  habitual  set  of  sequences,  but 
one  that  may  be  performed  without  the  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  to  the  others,  and  then  finding 
that  the  whole  of  the  routine  performance  has 
taken  place  while  one  has  been  vaguely  oonscioas 
and  not  at  all  dsBirous  of  the  result.  The  aver- 
age man  will  find  himself  winding  his  watch  — 
a  task  usually  reserved  for  the  retiring  hour  — 
while  changing  his  waistcoat  in  dressing;  and  the 
unusual  man  may  actually  find  himself  in  bed 
before  realizing  that  it  was  his  intention  to  dress 
for  dinner,  —  and  that,  merely  because  the  watch- 
winding  reaction  set  off  the  whole  train  of  auto- 
matic movements  associated  with  the  nocturnal 
performance  of  that  process ;  and  did  so  widiout 
intruding  itself  upon  the  otherwise  occupied  at- 
tention.   Such  is  subconscious  undressing. 

The  common  underlying  copdition  of  these 
automatic,  subvoluntary  activities  is  a  shunting 
out  of  gear  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  wakeful  alert- 
ness, or  briefly,  a  state  of  distraction.  Not  that 
the  distraction  need  be  very  marked ;  it  merely 
requires  that  one  set  of  activities  shall  be  in  the 
direct  field  of  attention  while  another  and  more 
automatic  group  lies  in  the  indirect  field.  It  is 
because  these  automatic,  routine  perfonnances  do 
not  require,  and  accordingly  do  not  receive,  any 
large  share  of  attention  that  it  becomes  possible 
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to  bestow  the  better  half  of  one's  coDBcicMuness 
upon  one  task  and  distractedly  attend  to  the  other. 
Id  eating  we  naturally  aod  purposely  devote  bat 
an  occasional  and  indirect  type  of  attrition  to 
the  food  and  its  maoipulations.  The  social  embel- 
lishment of  dining  as  a  functioa  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  sentiment  that  paves  the  way  for  the  sub- 
conscious attitude  towards  the  material  side  of 
the  repast.  I  could  cite  the  case  of  a  well-known 
philosopher,  whose  wife  found  it  necessary  to 
inform  him  when  he  had  had  his  three  cups  of 
tea,  —  his  rigid  limit.  I  could  mention  the  name 
of  a  physiologist,  equally  well  known,  who,  on  one 
occasion  at  least,  went  to  bed  thinking  that  he 
had  dined,  when  really  he  had  not.  We  are  all 
acquainted  with  persons  who  mechanically  eat 
what  is  set  before  them,  continuing  so  long  as  the 
food  on  the  plate  su^^sts  the  repetition  of  the 
knife-aod-fork  reaction,  and  who  are  quite  unable 
to  give  an  account  of  what  or  how  much  they  have 
eaten.  What  is  to  be  noted  in  these  composite 
instances  is  not  m^oly  the  absence  of  dependable 
subjective  sensations  that  may  serve  as  hooks  for 
the  memory  to  attach  itself,  but  the  normal  sub- 
conscious execution  of  habitual  activities,  the  ini- 
tiative and  the  completion  of  which  alike  leave 
so  slight  a  trace  in  the  memory  that  we  cannot 
say  whether  we  have  performed  them  or  not.  A 
^ic^  instance  is  that  of  mislaying  an  object  in 
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habitual  use.  Very  probably  the  lost  article  was 
handled  Id  such  a  condition  of  minor  distraction. 
You  tiy  to  recall  when  and  where  you  last  saw 
it  or  used  it;  its  normal  place  is  on  the  study 
table.  Was  it  there  last  evening  when  you  put 
out  the  lights  ?  Tou  cannot  say.  Frequently  you 
are  confident  that  it  was,  when  unimpeachable  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  proves  your  confidence  mis- 
placed. Tour  automatic  habits  have  set  off  a  train 
of  movements  without  informing  your  conscious- 
ness of  the  fact.  In  taking  off  eyeglasses  or 
rings,  preparatory  to  washing  face  and  hands,  one 
may  have  inconveniently  failed  to  have  formed 
any  definite  habit  of  bestowing  them  in  a  constant 
place ;  and  in  that  event  one's  conscious  self  will 
have  frequent  occasion  to  follow  the  trail  of  the 
subconscious  in  a  desperate  search  to  recover  the 
transient  resting-place  of  these  articles.  Thus 
does  the  subconscious  prepare  the  way  for  illu- 
sions of  memory  and  cast  suspicion  upon  the  most 
confident  verdict  of  our  conscious  selves.  Actions 
may  be  omitted  that  we  had  intended  to  do, 
and  ordinarily  would  have  habitually  done,  and 
consciousness  remains  unaware  of  their  omission  ; 
actions  may  be  performed  and  consciousness  take 
no  part  in  their  initiative,  even  remaining  igno- 
rant of  their  performance  when  completed.  With- 
out being  in  any  way  abnormal,  we  do  many 
things,  and  indicate  that  we  see,  hear,  or  feel 
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things,  and  jet  are  we  so  subconscions  of  these 
incidents  that,  so  far  as  we  rely  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  memory  under  the  searching  examination 
of  our  attentive  consciousness,  we  should  unre- 
servedly deny  that  these  experiences  and  these 
doings  were  indeed  ours. 
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This  range  of  illuatratioDS  sets  forth  that  in 
respect  to  the  apportionmeDt  of  conscious  atten- 
tion all  states  are  more  or  less  concentrated  and 
more  or  less  diffused ;  upon  the  mental  stage  the 
light  is  focused  more  strongly  upon  one  part  of 
the  setting  and  illuminates  another  but  dimly  and 
uncertainly.  The  field  of  consciousness  is  always 
more  or  less  contracted;  and  not  alone  in  the 
centre  near  the  footlights,  bat  farther  back  where 
the  "asides"  are  spoken,  do  significant  incidents 
occur.  The  concentration  of  the  high  lights  upon 
one  area  intensifies  the  dusk  of  the  rest  of  the 
st^e ;  and  profound  concentration  paves  the  way 
for  pronounced  distraction.  With  many  persons 
such  intent  absorption  in  one  occupation  and 
absent-mindedness  to  all  other,  and  particularly  to 
the  commonplace  affairs  of  life,  is  temperamental ; 
and  the  fully  ripened  fruit  of  such  tendencies  may 
be  sampled  by  shaking  the  tree  of  traditional  tales 
of  absent-mindedness.  These  illustrate  the  degree 
to  which  abstraction  may  obscure  the  background 
of  consciousness  and  tolerate  the  performance  of 
irrelevant  reactions  without  arousing  the  correc- 
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tive  interference  of  the  central  consciousness,  and 
have  for  the  most  part  been  recorded  for  the 
interest  or  amusement  inherent  in  their  recital. 
They  are  veil  worthy  of  a  more  specific  considera- 
tion frith  reference  to  the  psychological  principles 
which  they  illustrate ;  and  with  this  end,  a  surrey 
of  such  lapses  of  consciousness  will  occupy  one  of 
the  succeeding  sections.  For  the  present  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  appreciate  the  status  of  absent-mind- 
edness in  terms  of  the  fluctuation  of  the  attention, 
of  which  it  is  an  incidental  product  and  symbol. 

Absent-mindedness,  in  conformity  with  the  gen- 
eral scheme  of  subconscious  activities,  will  bring 
about  a  sensory  inattentiTeness  to  a  portion  of 
the  possible  field :  and  so,  impressions  that  would 
ordinarily  easily  penetrate  into  the  conscious  area 
sufficiently  to  be  responded  to,  remain  unper- 
ceived ;  and  again,  actions  are  performed,  and  yet 
render  no  account  of  themselves  to  consciousness, 
or  are  mistakealy  performed  without  awareness 
of  the  confusion.  The  contraction  of  the  sen- 
sory field  is  a  frequeot  type.  Every  student  has 
become  so  absorbed  in  his  work  as  to  have  missed 
thesound  of  the  dinner  bell  or  some  equally  imper- 
ative summons ;  the  traveler  becomes  lost  in  the 
latest  novel  and  rides  by  his  station;  the  foot- 
ball player,  in  the  intense  interest  in  the  game, 
does  not  feel  the  bumps  and  braises ;  and  from 
Archimedes  of  old,  absorbed  in  his  mathemati- 
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cal  problemB  dming  the  taking  of  SjracaBe,  to 
Hegel's  completion  of  a  metaphysical  treatise  on 
tlie  day  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  or  to  the  modem 
physiologist  who  foists  a  violent  toothache  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  lectore,  ve  have  the  same 
iUosttations  of  the  intense  focusing  on  a  narrow 
area^  shutting  out  from  consciousness  impreasbns 
that  would  ordinarily  readily  gain  admittance. 
The  dif&culty  of  posting  letters,  or  attending  to 
the  conumssions  that  are  intrusted  to  us,  when 
once  we  become  absorbed  in  the  day's  occupa- 
tions, shows  how  readily  what,  at  one  moment, 
is  carefully  fixed  upon  the  charge  of  the  atten- 
tion, becomes  lost  in  the  background  when  other 
u^ent  claimants  displace  it.  The  mechanical  per-  ' 
formance  of  a  task  that  leaves  no  record  of  its 
execution  because  at  the  time  the  attention  is 
largely  elsewhere,  transfers  the  same  relation  to 
the  motor  field;  and  the  typical  confusions  of 
unrelated  activities,  and  the  innocent  and  inad- 
vertent disr^^d  of  conventionalities,  make  up 
the  rest  of  the  catalogue  of  the  traits  of  absent- 
mindedness,  all  of  them  variously  illustrative  of 
the  subconscious  direction  of  conduct.  Naturally 
these  several  factors  do  not  remiun  unrelated,  but 
combine  to  compose  the  more  extreme  instances 
of  distraction,  which  likewise  involve  so  pronounced 
and  temperamental  a  degree  of  absorption  as  to 
place  them  in  a  quasi-abnormal  class. 
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The  tranuent  narrowing  of  the  field  of  con- 
scionsness  conditioned  by  a  dominant  absorbing 
occupation  may  be  outwardly  directed,  —  as  oc- 
curs Trhen,  in  the  fascination  of  a  play  or  a  street- 
pageant,  the  pickpocket  finds  favorable  occasion 
to  ply  his  trade  without  arousing  suspicion,  —  or 
more  typically  inwardly,  when  occupied  with  one's 
own  thoughts.  Such  contraction  of  the  attention 
by  DO  means  presents  a  single  or  simple  state. 
The  absorbed  student,  if  of  such  disposition,  may 
become  blind,  deaf,  and  insensitiTe  to  all  but 
his  central  occupation ;  on  the  other  hand,  one 
anxiously  awaiting  a  given  appearance  —  such  ia 
the  convinced  witness  of  the  materializations  of 
the  spiritualistic  stance  —  may  project  his  fancies 
objecttTely,  or  misconstrue  what  is  actually  pre- 
sent to  the  resemblance  of  his  inner  anticipation, 
while  consistently  unobservant  of  all  that  might 
ant^onize  or  discredit  his  prejudiced  expectation. 
Or  again,  one  may  be  fatigued,  sleepy,  preoccu- 
pied, apathetic,  and  so  react  to  his  environment 
with  less  alertness,  —  as  though  the  general  illu- 
mination of  the  mental  field  were  dimmer  than 
usual.  Still  further,  the  very  fact  that  one  is 
aiming  to  distribute  his  energies  over  too  large 
a  field,  or  that  their  exerciae  is  accompanied  by 
unusual  excitement,  may  necessitate  a  neglect  of 
some  parts  thereof,  which  with  less  strenuous  at- 
tention would  have  received  adequate  notice.   The 
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absent-minded  t3rpe  of  maladjiiBtmeDt  may  be 
connected  witb  each  of  these  conditionB  and  their 
sereral  varieties,  but  commoaly  requires  that  some 
factor  of  the  whole  falls  short  of,  without  being 
vbolly  deprived  of  its  share  of  normal  awareness 
and  control ;  it  exhibits  the  result  of  sacb  neglect 
in  a  lapse  or  failing,  trivial,  it  may  be,  but  eigni- 
ficant.  The  frequency  and  familiarity  of  such 
lapses  make  them  the  best  known  illustrations  of 
what  happens  when  the  normal  distributioD  of  the 
attention  is  slightly  or  appreciably  diverged  from, 
and  intrusions  from  the  dim  subconsciouB  areas 
enter,  at  times  to  make,  not  infrequently  to  mar, 
the  even  tenor  of  our  mental  ways. 

Let  me  then  surest  by  partly  fictitious,  yet 
realistically  derived  instances  the  range  of  such 
absent-minded  doings  corroborative  of  the  status 
just  assigned  to  them. 

There  is  the  unintentiond,  and,  for  a  time,  un- 
aware winding  of  your  watch  in  changing  your 
waistcoat ;  or  the  surprise,  when  in  proper  course 
of  events  you  proceed  to  wind  your  watch,  to  find 
it  already  wound  by  your  otherwise  occupied  self ; 
or  the  <£stracted  taking  up  of  a  silver  dollar  or 
a  pill-boi  and  trying  to  perform  the  watch-wind- 
ing reaction  upon  it ;  or  the  casual  handling  of 
the  watch  with  the  intent  to  wind  it,  but  owing  to 
other  solicitations  of  your  attention,  the  patting 
it  aside  with  a  feeling  that  it  has  been  woimd  when 
it  has  not ;  or,  in  handling  your  watch  simultane- 
ously with  your  purse,  the  placing  of  the  purse 
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under  the  pillow  and  of  the  vatch  in  the  bureau- 
drawer  ;  or,  momeDtarily  oblivious  that  your  own 
stem-winding  watch  is  at  the  jeweler's,  and  thattiie 
one  that  he  has  loaned  jou  in  its  place  winds  with 
a  key,  the  attempt  to  wind  it  by  the  stem,  perhaps 
with  an  instant's  suspicion  that  the  mainspring  has 
broken ;  or,  your  own  being  an  open-faced  watch 
and  the  substitute  one  with  a  closed  case,  the 
discovery  of  yourself  staring  at  the  outer  case 
trying  to  puzzle  out  the  time ;  or,  though  for  the 
past  months  or  years  you  have  been  placing  your 
watch  under  the  pillow,  the  sporadic  reassertion  of 
the  still  older  but  discarded  habit  of  hanging  it 
in  jour  waistcoat  pocket  over  a  chair  ;  or,  when 
asked  Hie  time  just  after  consulting  your  time- 
piece, the  inability  to  tell,  though  your  glimpse 
of  the  watcb-face  satisfied  your  own  curiosity ;  or, 
in  dressing  in  the  morning,  with  your  thoughts 
far  afield,  the  appropriation  of  your  room-mate's 
watch  instead  of  your  own ;  or,  your  eye  caught 
by  the  sight  of  his,  the  attempt  to  wear  his  in 
addition  to  your  ovm  ;  or  the  abstracted  search  for 
your  watch  while  holding  it  in  your  hand ;  or, 
on  a  day  of  special  excitement  or  hurry,  the  going 
off  without  your  watch ;  or,  to  cap  the  series, 
the  sudden  suspicion  that  you  have  forgotten  i^ 
followed  by  an  anxioos  exploration  of  all  your 
pockets,  the  failure  to  detect  it,  and  yet,  a  mo- 
ment later,  the  consultation  thereof  to  see  whether 
you  have  time  to  go  back  and  get  it. 

Throughout  these  tableaux  of  distracted  poses, 
the  mental  status  can  be  only  partially,  sometimes 
hardly  at  all  gauged  by  the  natare  of  the  slip  or 
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maladjustmetit,  but  requires  to  be  interpTeted  in 
reference  to  the  scattered  or  concentrated  phase 
of  attention  to  which  the  lapse  was  due.  The 
subjectiTe  account  in  terms  of  disposition,  habit, 
experience,  condition,  outward  and  inward  occu- 
pation, intentioQ,  and  awareness,  is  needed  to  ^ve 
die  local  color  to  the  outline  sketoh ;  when  that 
is  done,  Uie  incident  stands  as  a  picture,  toUing 
its  own  story;  and  the  story  thus  told  takes  its 
place  in  the  chapters  that  recount  the  standard 
relations  between  awareness  and  action,  between 
awareness  and  the  perception  of  a  situation,  be- 
tween awareness  and  the  interpretatioa  that 
intervenes  to  give  meaning  to  the  action  of  the 
performers.  Whether  these  incidents  give  rise  to 
little  comedies  of  errors,  or  exhibit  the  successful 
Btf^ng  of  the  scenes  under  the  clever  mani^ement 
of  the  subconscious  understudies,  they  show  with 
equal  aptness  how  the  fluctuatiDg  distribution  of 
parts  by  the  directing  attention  modifies  the  effect 
of  the  plot  and  movement  of  the  psychological 
drama. 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  concentrated  atti- 
tudes of  voluntary  attention,  we  may  first  contrast 
them  with  the  difEuse  state  of  the  versatile  pianist 
who  plays  and  yet  takes  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion ;  or  of  the  hostess  observing  the  progress  of 
her  dinner,  that  this  guest  is  being  amused  and 
another  bored,  what  she  is  saying  to  her  neigh- 
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bor  and  what  he  la  saying  to  her,  and  between  her 
words  an  occasional  nod  to  a  servant  or  a  studied 
glance  of  anoliier's  costome,  together  with  the 
diverse  undercnrrents  of  things  to  be  remembwed 
and  attended  to  in  due  seqnence,  as  the  evening 
advances.  The  highest  use  of  our  powers,  the 
nicest  adjustment  of  our  skill,  requires  the  undia- 
turbed  concentration  of  attention  upon  one  single 
task.  A  billiard  player  or  a  chess  player,  a  whist 
player  or  a  tennis  player,  is  apt  to  fall  off  in  the 
skill  of  his  play,  if  he  talks  or  attends  to  other 
tiifles  even  during  the  breathing-spells  between 
moments  of  action.  We  can  keep  ourselves  occu- 
pied with  routine  business  by  the  hour  and  easily 
pass  from  one  thing  to  another,  and  at  the  end  not 
feel  particularly  fatigued.  But  careful  thought 
requiring  complex  correlations  of  facts  and  prin- 
ciples, original  work  that  depends  upon  seeing 
unusual  relations  truly  and  clearly, — these  demand 
absolute  freedom  from  disturbance  or  distraction. 
It  is  then  that  we  shut  ourselves  up  in  a  room  and 
require  long  periods  of  close  absorption,  far  from 
the  madding  crowd  of  other  aolicitations.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  in  such  cases,  even  the 
automatic  movements  that  demand  but  little  atten- 
tion are  apt  to  fall  away.  It  is  when  he  becomes 
particolarly  absorbed  that  the  writer  lets  his  pipe 
go  out ;  it  is  when  they  come  to  a  particularly 
exciting  part  of  their  discourse  th^t  two  compan- 
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ioQS,  talldng  as  they  stroll,  stop,  apparently  unable 
to  talk  and  walk  at  the  same  time.  The  typical 
attitude  of  close  attention  is  one  of  inhibited 
motion,  —  the  rigid  posture  of  limbs,  the  set  stare 
of  the  eye,  the  holding  of  the  breath,  the  dimi- 
nution of  all  function,  however  ioToluntary,  to  a 
minimum.  That  such  intense  states  of  concentra- 
tion cannot  be  maintained  for  long  periods  with- 
out inducing  excessive  fatigue,  we  know  very  well ; 
and  likewise,  that  it  is  just  this  element  of  concen- 
tration that  distinguishes  our  lighter  from  our  more 
intense  occupations,  and  in  the  end  makes  the 
important  difference  between  work  and  play  and 
mere  occupation  for  the  sake  of  being  occupied. 

For  the  comprehension  of  the  more  independ- 
ent manifestations  of  subconscious  activity,  the 
appreciation  of  the  variations  in  concentration 
and  diffusion  of  ordinary  states  of  the  attention 
is  directly  significant.  The  normal  average  sta- 
tus represents  a  rather  wide  range  of  alertness,  in 
which  many  different  and  unrelated  applicants  for 
attention  have  all  a  fair  chance  to  gain  a  hearing ; 
as  a  rule,  our  minds  are  moderately  occupied  and 
moderately  vacant,  neither  wholly  absorbed  nor 
wholly  free.  At  the  breakfast-table  a  glance  at 
the  headlines  of  the  newspaper,  the  opening  of  an 
egg,  the  answer  to  a  question,  the  overbearing  of 
the  conversation  of  others,  appreciation  of  the 
hour  and  the  possible  need  for  haste,  the  disap- 
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pointment  that  the  sky  is  again  threatening,  —  all 
Teceive  their  share  of  attention  easily,  -without 
serious  disturbance  to  t^e  others.  After  hours  of 
menial  labor,  we  seek  recreation  in  a  walk,  yield- 
ing gladly  to  the  diverse  and  non-strenuous  invi- 
tations to  our  attention  offered  by  the  roadside 
and  the  life  of  nature ;  or  for  more  protracted  re- 
cuperation from  overwork,  we  embrace  or  resign 
ourselves  to  the  life  of  a  week  at  sea,  enjoying  its 
monotony,  its  lack  of  appeal  to  our  wearied  atten- 
tion, and  filling  the  gaps  of  our  accustomed  busi- 
ness with  ^uch gating  and  sleeping,  with  the  small 
talk  of  new  acquaintances,  or  a  dilettante  interest 
in  things  nautical.  To  many  the  very  absence  of 
the  usual  activities  of  the  attention  proves  wear- 
ing, and  the  type  of  conscious  experience  which 
we  call  ennui  or  boredom  sets  in.  To  relieve  it, 
we  make  occasions  of  interest  out  of  trifles ;  and 
the  passing  of  a  steamer,  the  play  of  a  school  of 
porpoises,  creates  quite  a  flurry  of  excitement  in 
the  unoccupied  and  eager  waste  of  the  attention. 
The  very  attention  to  the  absence  of  interesting 
.occupation  increases  the  sense  of  weariness,  and 
expands  the  hour  of  waiting  at  a  desolate  railway 
station  into  a  seemingly  interminable  period;  and 
we  are  as  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  rapid 
passage  of  time  when  we  are  thoroughly  engrossed 
in  our  task.  Thus  between  the  states  of  sharpest 
concentration — like  the  brilliant  circle  of  the  sua 
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aettaog  amid  dark  clouds — and  the  most  evenly 
dispersed  attention — like  the  noon-light  of  an 
,  overcast  sky — there  are  all  shades  and  grades  of 
distribution,  all  manners  and  variations  in  the 
chiaroscuro  of  the  mental  illumination.  In  regard 
to  automatic  activities,  the  special  principle  to  be 
emjAiasized  is  that  the  field  of  the  subconscious  is 
the  darkened  area  that  comes  with  the  high  lights ; 
these  furnish  the  conditions  for  its  most  charac- 
teristic manifestations,  while  the  diffuse  illomina- 
tion  of  the  ordinary  widely  alert  attentive  states 
offers  the  least  favorable  conditions  for  its  unob- 
served entrance  upon  the  field.  Thus  noting  neg- 
atively the  character  of  the  conditions  unfavorable 
to  subconscioas  activity,  —  the  general  mental 
alertness  in  which  orientation  and  adaptation  to 
the  mildly  complex  and  variable  environment  take 
place  easily  and  naturally,  in  which  the  atten- 
tion is  ready  to  shift  towards  any  newcomer,  — 
we  shall  for  the  most  part  be  considering  the 
concentrated  forms  of  attention  from  normal  to 
abnormal,  in  the  margins  of  which  the  subcon- 
scious disports  itself,  but  partly  known  or  wholly 
unknown  to  the  occupants  of  the  focal  field. 

A  pertinent  test  of  the  degree  of  concentration 
is  the  sensitiveness  to  disturbance.  We  are  readily 
aroused  from  mildly  absorbing  occupations,  and 
do  not  resent  the  interruption  so  seriously ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  require  a  more  repeated  or 
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more  uigent  demand  to  arouse  ub  from  a  more 
intense  occupation,  tiiou^  when  once  a  disturb- 
ance breaks  in  upon  an  exacting  task,  it  is  the 
more  likely  to  sidetrack  the  train  of  ideas.  The 
alighting  of  a  fly,  remarks  Pascal,  will  disturb  the 
most  profound  thoughts  of  genius.  Allied  to  this 
is  the  psycholi^  <^  the  practice  indulged  in  to 
npset  the  poise  of  the  performer,  vhich  in  youth- 
ful parlance  is  knovn  as  "  rattling."  The  practice 
rests  upon  the  knovn  difficulty  of  accomplishing 
one's  best  during  distraction,  and  the  consequent 
supplying  of  the  distraction  by  the  enthusiastic 
opposition.  And  yet  it  is  just  at  this  point  that 
the  temperamental  or  individaal  factor  in  the 
equation  assumes  its  greatest  valae.  The  suscep- 
tihility  to  disturbance  is  as  variable  a  factor  as 
any  in  the  psychology  of  our  individual  differ^ 
ences ;  and  irbat  disturbs  one  leaves  another  un- 
touched.  But  more  especially  do  we  differ  in  that 

A.  performs  almost  everything  that  be  undertakes 
vrith  a  d<^ree  of  ooncentration  that  easily  shuts 
out  the  outer  world ;  while  B.  is  always  moderately 
alert,  always  close  to  the  call  of  any  sudden  appeal 
to  the  attention.  A.  sits  down  at  the  camp  stove, 
with  a  novel  in  one  hand,  and  is  to  stir  with  the 

'  other  the  contents  of  the  pot ;  after  due  lapse  of 
time  the  novel  is  read,  but  the  stew  is  burned ;  to 

B.  tiiis  would  have  been  a  highly  improbable  inci- 
dent. He  who  does  a  few  absent-minded  things  is 
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apt  to  do  many  of  them,  to  fall  natnrallj  into  the 
lost-ill-thought  attitude  of  inner  contemplation ; 
for  distraitness  is  his  mental  habit.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  relation  will  appear  in  the  sequel, 
And  prepares  us  to  find  that  the  more  extreme  and 
abnormal  mauifestalions  of  the  subconscious  will 
depend  more  intrinsically  upon  the  operation  of  a 
favorable  temperament  than  upon  any  objective 
inducement,  such  as  an  engrossing  occupation. 
Unusual  activities  of  the  subconscious  will,  in  the 
main,  occur  only  in  unusual  mental  constitations; 
normally,  the  emergence  of  a  fairly  independent 
piece  of  subconscious  functioniiig  depends  upon 
a  moderate  variation  from  the  standard  illumina- 
tion of  conscious  attention,  —  just  the  darkening 
of  a  passing  cloud ;  abnormally,  in  favorable  cases, 
the  measure  of  its  independence  is  decidedly  em- 
phasized and  its  more  notable  and  impressive 
performances  made  possible.  Yet  throughout, 
the  phenomena  present  consistent  relations;  the 
several  factors  that  determine  the  result  vary 
constantly  and  puzzlingly,  and  none  more  so  than 
the  individual  temperament,  the  dominant  integer 
in  the  personal  equation.* 

1  Ib  this  ieap«et  the  mental  itatea  of  ehildien  u«  intorestiDf. 
Children  enter  into  theii  oociipatious  with  a  deeded  intentneu 
ftnd  aD  emotional  Tireeit;  that  bury  them  deep  in  the  lealitj  of 
their  plaj  ;  and  thej  are  likewise  free  from  my  considerable 
rangeof  acknowledged  claims  to  their  attention.  The;  aoeordipglj 
biraiah  favorable  opportunities  for  inbconsoioni  aetivi^.  At  th« 
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mat  tinw  the  reUtive  feebleoeH  of  their  Attention  m^  tbe  wesK- 
BeM  of  thoir  hAbit*  militato  agunit  anj  Tsry  praniBiDg  field  for 
tbt  exhibition  of  snoh  BDbooiuoioiu  tr«it*.  In  aoCHal  ohserratioa 
the  effect  of  both  tbeee  tendenates  nuj  be  leedilf  obwrred.  Chil- 
dreo,  if  nndistnrbed,  beoome  SibMibod  io  pitty  and  am  moet  oUi*i>- 
oiu  of  what  it  going  on  kboat  them,  giring  theniaelTee  ring];  and 
inteDielf  to  their  plaj-^Mieiea,  fo^etting  their  tronbles,  Mid  oocft- 
■ionUIj  falling  into  unnaog  Upeea  that  ezbibit  the  sabeooaoiouB 
aotiritiel  in  tontatitn.  On  the  other  hand,  thej  wearj  quicklj, 
reqtiiie  constant  ohangv  of  oMnpation,  and  welcome  distraotion  if 
it  be  offered. 
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At  this  jtmctuie  it  becomes  Decessary  to  tarn 
back  for  a  nearer  view  of  the  relations  that  ob- 
tfUD  among  the  distinctiTe  trapes  of  consciousness. 
The  inward  awareness,  which  we  readily  distin- 
goished  from  that  detemmied  by  the  solicitors 
of  oar  attention  in  the  enter  world  of  objective 
things  and  happenings,  was  observed  to  include, 
within  the  field  of  its  operatioDS,  the  various  sen- 
sations that  arise  from  the  obscure  organic  func- 
tions that  go  on  within  the  body.  It  is  only  for 
formal  purposes  that  we  classify  with  these  that 
other  type  of  inward  awareness  by  means  of  which 
we  enter  the  world  of  mind.  This  is  an  awareness 
of  onr  own  memory-images,  perceptions  of  rela- 
tioQ,  comparisons,  thoughts,  ideas,  inferences, 
imaginings ;  and  again  of  onr  impulses,  struggles, 
desires,  resolves ;  and  still  further,  mingled  with 
all  these  and  giving  color  to  the  whole,  of  our 
longings,  interests,  hopes,  fears,  ambitions,  aver- 
sions, likes,  virtue,  and  shortcomings.  This  form 
of  awareness — that  pervades  the  busy  fonim 
of  the  inner  life  —  itself  becomes  the  introspec- 
tive equipment  of  greatest  service  to  the  psycho- 
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logist  in  the  pursuit  of  his  science;  and  these 
several  tenns  receive  their  Bignifioance  and  yield 
to  analysis  in  so  far  as  our  introspection  enables 
us  to  discOTer  their  nature  and  relations.  And  fur- 
ther, as  will  be  oonndered  in  dne  course,  there 
results  from  all  this  elaborate  internal  life,  and  is 
complexly  oi^nized  upon  the  basis  of  all  theee 
forms  of  awareness,  a  consciousness  8ui  generis, 
a  consciousness  of  self,  of  a  personal  ego  in  its 
relations  to  its  own  past  and  to  the  object-world 
with  which  it  holds  commerce,  and  in  its  social 
responses  to  similar  consciouBness  in  other  selves. 
Oar  immediate  concern  lies  with  the  service  that 
flubconsoions  processes  perform  in  the  flow  of 
logically  associated  ideas,  in  all  the  several  com- 
plex activities  incident  to  connected,  more  or  less 
reflective  thinking. 

In  considering  at  dose  range  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  mental  life  to  the 
subconscious  and  the  conscious  participants,  it 
becomes  dear  that  some  sort  of  selective  process 
goes  on,  implying  naturally  that  there  is  at  com- 
mand a  collection  of  material  from  among  which 
the  selection  is  made.  How  hi  is  the  selection 
and  the  accumulation  of  material  conscious,  how 
far  the  result  of  processes  lying  so  far  below  the 
surface  that  introspectdon  fails  to  reveal  them? 
Ordinarily  I  take  cognizance  of  such  of  my  sui^ 
rouudings  as  hold  my  interest  or  require  my 
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atteutioD ;  but  I  do  not  obserre  a  minnte  fraction 
of  the  total  range  of  possible  applicants  for  my 
r^^ard.  Clearly,  in  purposeful  occupation,  atten- 
tion is  no  mere  idle  inquisitiveness,  skipping  from 
one  thing  to  another,  but  a  moderately  con^t^ 
ent,  regulated  force.  It  is  commonly  maintained, 
and  for  oux  present  purposes  with  sufficient  acefi- 
racy,  that  the  underljring  interest  determines  what 
we  observe  and  what  we  neglect.  The  nui-se, 
awakening  to  the  slightest  sign  of  restlessness  in 
her  patient,  but  sleeping  quietly  through  other 
noises,  is  a  ready  example  of  the  fact  that  oTen  in 
sleep  the  selectave  action  of  attention  goes  on.  It 
goes  on  as  well  negatively  as  podtively,  excluding 
and  admitting  impressions  upon  the  same  fairly 
consistent  principle.  When  we  read  for  pleasure 
we  are  not  likely  to  notice  misprints ;  when  we 
read  proof  we  fail  as  a  rule  to  appreciate  the  full 
literary  value  of  the  text.  I  concentrate  my 
thoughts  by  deliberately  shatting  out  of  my  con- 
Bcionsness  whole  areas  of  possible  experience ;  yet 
whether  or  not  I  succeed  at  a  desired  moment 
in  so  concentrating  my  attention  depends  upon 
rather  complex  circumstances,  the  most  signifi- 
cant of  which  will  in  due  course  be  set  forth. 

What  is  particularly  pertinent  at  present  is  that 
some  consent,  some  inclination  of  the  attention 
toward  the  admission  of  the  candidate  for  notice, 
is  the  usual  condition  of  his  acceptance.    Such 
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inclinatioQ  is  not  wholly  'within  onr  own  determi- 
nation, thongh  more  so  in  the  £eld  of  sensation 
than  in  that  of  reflection.  Admittedly  we  do  not 
wholly  control  what  we  shall  see,  nor  what  we  shall 
ihink;  yet  the  factor  of  consenting  inclination 
is  present  and  characteristic  in  a  lai^e  range  of  ^ 
normal  applications  of  the  attention.  Unusually 
violent  oUumants  for  notice  break  through  my 
absorption,  and  do  so  against  my  explicit  desires 
and  resolution  ;  though  frequently,  intruders  are 
in  turn  as  promptly  ejected  as  admitted.  And 
changing  with  the  hoar  and  the  mood,  my  mind 
at  times  drifts  restieasly  to  every  fresh  solicita- 
tion, and  will  not  bend  to  serious  work,  where  de- 
sire lies ;  while  again  under  other  skies  I  am  able 
to  be  conveniently  not  at  home  to  all  applicants 
that  attempt  to  intrude  upon  my  busy  privacy. 
So  also  does  use  determine  in  some  measnre  the 
range  of  attention.  The  resident  of  the  city  fails 
to  hear  the  noises  that  disturb  the  rural  visitor ; 
and  the  quiet  of  the  country,  or  the  unaccustomed 
mnrmurings  of  field  or  woods  or  seashore,  disturb 
the  sleep  of  the  ei^-bred.  Whether  or  not  an 
impression  will  he  attended  to  will  thus  depend 
upon  the  interest  in  it,  or  upon  any  other  point 
of  vantage  which  it  commands.  A  tap  at  the  win- 
dow may  pass  unheeded,  but  not  if  it  be  a  lover's 
signal ;  the  buzzing  of  a  fly  in  the  room  will  dis- 
turb one  person's  sleep,  while  the  rattling  of  a 
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Gutter  or  the  creaking  of  a  door  will  produce  in- 
BOtnnia  in  another.  Each  is  quite  uodisturbed  by 
what  disturbs  the  other.  Noises  remain  the  classic 
example  of  such  selectioa  in  the  field  of  sensory 
attration  because  the  ear,  aboye  all  other  senses, 
has  had  to  get  its  training  in  that  way.  We  keep 
away  from  disagreeable  odors,  we  refuse  unpalat- 
able food,  we  do  not  touch  things  the  handling  of 
which  we  dislike,  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  things 
we  wish  to  ignore ;  but  we  are  often  compelled 
to  remain  within  earshot  of  unwelcome  or  disturb- 
ing sounds,  and  cannot  muffle  the  ears.  Selective 
attention  must  accomplish  this  for  us.  We  learn 
to  endure  what  cannot  be  cured  by  learning 
to  shut  it  out  of  onr  auditory  consciousness.  An 
analogous,  but  far  more  complex  and  less  easily 
determinable  state  of  affairs  obtains  in  regard  to 
the  selective  processes  of  thinking. 

The  analogy  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Galton 
of  a  chamber  of  consciousness  and  of  an  ante- 
chamber presents  an  instrnctiTe  mode  of  viewing 
what  goes  on  in  efficient  thinking.    He  says :  —   / 

"There  seems  to  be  a  presence-chamber  in  my 
mind  where  full  consciousness  holds  court,  and 
vhere  two  or  three  ideas  are  at  the  same  time  in 
audience,  and  an  antechamber  full  of  more  or  less 
allied  ideas,  which  is  situated  just  beyond  the  full 
ken  of  consciousness.  Out  of  this  antechamber  the 
ideas  most  nearly  allied  to  those  in  the  presence- 
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chamber  appear  to  be  summoned  in  a  mechanically 
logical  way,  and  to  have  thmr  turn  of  andience. 
.  .  .  The  exclusioD  of  alien  ideas  is  accompanied 
by  a  sense  of  efEort.  .  .  .  The  character  of  this  effort 
seems  to  me  chiefly  to  lie  in  bringing  the  contents 
<d  the  antechamber  more  nearly  wilj^in  the  ken  of 
consciousness,  which  then  takes  more  comprehen- 
sive note  <^  ^  its  contents,  and  compels  the  logi- 
cal fiiculty  to  test  them  seriatim  before  selecting 
the  fittest  for  a  summons  to  the  presence-chamber. ' 
And  further :  "  The  thronging  of  the  antechamber 
is,  I  am  convinced,  altogether  beyond  my  control; 
if  the  ideas  do  not  appear,  I  cannot  create  them, 
nor  compel  them  to  come." 

This  simile  sets  forth  that  pn^ressive  think- 
ing is  an  intentional  ordering  of  a  vast,  but  only 
potentially  available  ooUectiwi  of  loosely  assimi- 
lated material.  Successful  mining  requires  that 
the  deposits  shall  be  really  there,  and  equally  that 
the  means  of  bringing  them  to  the  surface  and 
of  extracting  the  ore  shall  be  efficient.  As  a  rule 
there  must  be  both  conscious  effort  and  sabcon- 
scions  facilitation, — the  latter  a  factor  that  yields 
uncertainly  to  direct  summons. 

The  attempt  to  recover  the  means  by  which  we 
advance  in  the  mazes  of  oar  mental  ezcar^ons  is 
thus  beset  with  the  characteristic  introspective 
difBculty,  that  of  observing  the  machinery  of 
thought  while  maintaining  its  natural  sequence.  , 
Much  as  we  may  like  to  do  so,  we  cannot  compel 
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the  eyes  to  look  at  the  surface  of  the  mirroF  auA 
at  the  objects  reflected  therein,  ia  the  same  glance. 
The  DOnnal  interest  is  in  the  result,  and  the  power 
to  observe  the  process  is  one  not  readilj  devel- 
oped,— and  this  for  the  reason  with  which  we 
have  become  familiar,  that  ordinarily  it  woold  be 
a  hindering  rather  than  a  helpful  attitade.  Tet 
here,  as  in  all  varieties  of  endeavor,  expertness 
may  be  cultivated,  and  brings  its  worthy  rewards. 
Without  maintaining  that  the  extremely  variable, 
eTen  discordant  descriptions  recorded  by  invent- 
ors, artists,  composers,  authors,  and  others  in  re- 
gard to  the  genius  of  their  several  pursuits,  at 
all  supply  what  the  psychologist  is  interested  in 
discovering,  it  may  none  the  less  be  profitable  to 
consider  one  such  account  —  that  of  Robert, Louis 
Stevenson  —  for  the  snggestiveness  of  the  mat- 
ter which  it  so  attractively  presents.  It  pleases 
this  master  of  imaginative  construction  to  speak 
of  the  moments  of  inspiration  as  coming  to  him 
in  dreams, — waking  as  well  as  sleeping  dreams, 
we  may  assume,  —  and  the  subconscious  contrib- 
utors to  his  inventions  are  made  to  appear  as 
Brownies. 

"  This  dreamer  (like  many  other  persons)  has 
encountered  some  trifling  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
When  the  bank  begins  to  send  letters  and  the 
butcher  to  linger  at  the  back  gate,  be  sets  to  bela- 
boring his  brains  after  a  story,  for  that  is  bis  readi- 
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est  money-winner ;  sod  behold  !  at  once  the  little 
people  begin  to  bestir  themselves  in  the  same  quest, 
and  labor  all  night  long,  and  all  night  Ion?  set 
before  him  truncheons  of  tales  upon  their  lighted 
theatre.  No  fear  of  his  being  frightened  now ;  the 
flying  heart  and  the  frozen  scalp  are  things  by* 
gone ;  applause,  growing  applause,  growing  interest, 
growing  exultation  in  his  own  cleverness  (for  he 
takes  all  the  credit),  and  at  last  a  jubilant  leap  to 
wakefulness,  with  the  cry  *  I  have  it,  that  '11  do ! ' 
upon  his  lips :  with  such  and  similar  emotions  he 
sits  at  these  nocturnal  dreams,  with  such  outbreaks, 
like  Claudius  in  the  play,  he  scatters  the  perform- 
ance in  the  midst.  Often  enough  the  waking  is  a 
disappointment ;  he  has  been  too  deep  asleep,  as 
I  explain  the  thing;  drowsiness  has  gained  his 
httle  people,  they  have  gone  stumbling  and  maun- 
dering through  their  parts ;  and  the  play,  to  the 
awakened  mind,  is  seen  to  be  a  tissue  o£  absurdi- 
tim.  And  yet  how  often  have  these  sleepless 
Brownies  done  him  honest  service,  and  given  nim, 
as  he  sat  idly  taking  bis  pleasure  in  the  boxes, 
better  tales  than  be  could  fashion  for  himself." 
In  spite  of  this  poetical  transformation,  the  psy- 
cholc^cal  affinities  are  recognizable,  though  ftui- 
cifully  disguised ;  and  when  the  dreamer  comes 
to  hold  an  accounting  for  the  share  of  his  intent 
and  his  prompted  self  in  the  joint  product,  he 
apportions  the  credit  quite  fairly.  The  Brownies 
"are  near  connections  of  the  dreamer's,  beyond 
doubt ;  they  share  in  his  financial  worries  and 
have  an  eye  to  the  bank  book  ;  they  share  plainly 
in  his  training;  they  have  plainly  learned  like  him 
to  build  the  scheme  of  a  considerable  story  and 
to  arrange  emotion  in  progressive  order ;  only  I 
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think  they  have  more  talent;  and  one  thing  is 
beyoud  doubt,  they  can  tell  him  a  stoty  piece 
by  piece,  like  a  serial,  and  keep  him  all  the  while 
in  Ignorance  of  where  they  aim."  They  "do 
one  naif  my  work  while  I  am  asleep,  and  in  all 
human  likelihood  do  the  rest  for  me  as  well,  when 
I  am  wide  awake  and  fondly  snppose  I  do  it  for 
myself."  And  thouj^h  this  sensitive  writer  is 
t^pted  to  suppose  that  his  conscious  ego  "  is  no 
story-teller  at  all,  but  a  creature  as  matter  of  fact 
as  any  cheese-monger  or  any  cheese,  and  a  realist 
bemired  up  to  his  ears  in  actuality,"  the  reader 
cannot  share  this  doubt.  Stevenson  comes  again 
upon  psychological  ground  when  he  says :  "  I  am 
an  excellent  adviser,  something  like  Moli^'s 
servant ;  I  pull  back  and  I  cut  down  ;  and  I  dress 
the  whole  in  the  best  words  and  sentences  that  I 
can  find  and  make ;  I  hold  the  pen,  too ;  and  I  do 
the  sitting  at  the  table,  which  is  about  the  worst 
of  it ;  and  when  all  is  done,  I  make  up  the  manu- 
script and  pay  for  the  registration ;  so  that  on  the 
whiHe,  I  have  some  claim  to  ehare,  though  not 
so  largely  as  I  do,  in  the  profits  of  our  common 
enterprise." 

Dr.  Holmes  similarly  acknowledges  the  portion 
of  our  subconscious  acquisitions  in  our  successes, 
and  tells  us  that  '*  we  are  all  more  or  leas  improvi- 
sators ;  we  all  have  a  double,  who  is  wiser  and  bet- 
ter than  we  are,  and  who  puts  thoughts  into  our 
heads,  and  words  into  our  mouths,"  yet  equally 
does  he  realize  that  the  inspiring  source  of  these 
subconscious  thoughts  is  really  the  conscious 
"grinding  "  self.  "  Dr.  Johnson  dreamed  that  he 
had  a  contest  of  wit  with  an  opponent,  and  got 
the  worst  of  it ;  of  course,  he  furnished  the  wit 
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for  both.  TartiQi  heard  the  devil  play  a  wonderful 
sonata,  and  set  it  down  on  awakening.  Who  was 
the  devil  but  Tartini  himself  ?  " 

Interesting  as  it  might  be  to  cite  other  trib- 
utes to  the  partdeipation  of  the  subconscious 
m  Uteratnre,  science,  and  invention,  it  is  more 
to  the  point  to  discover  the  principles  involved  in 
the  ordinary  cooperation  of  the  aubconscions  with 
the  conscious,  of  which  the  above  and  others  of 
like  import  are  bat  more  interestingly  expressed 
examples.  For  it  is  fortunately  true  that  the  more 
familiar,  though  less  momentous  or  creative  pro- 
CMses  are  as  likely  as  the  others  to  afford  illumi- 
natioD,  and  particularly  along  the  obscure  path 
of  OUT  present  exploration,  —  the  wanderings  in 
the  underbrush  that  with  skiU  and  caution  may 
result  in  the  successful  flushing  of  the  game. 
Such  an  occupation,  as  familiar  as  instructive,  is 
the  search  for  a  word  or  a  thought  or  a  quotar 
lion  or  a  relation  of  things,  which  has  at  one  time 
been  in  consciousness,  but  which  we  cannot  at 
the  moment  recall. 

"  We  wish  to  remember  something  in  the  course 
of  conversation.  No  effort  of  the  will  can  reach 
it ;  but  we  say, '  Wait  a  minute  and  it  will  come 
to  me,'  and  go  on  talking.  Presently,  perhaps 
some  minutes  later,  the  idea  we  are  in  search  of 
comes  all  at  once  into  the  mind,  delivered  like  a 
prepaid  bundle,  laid  at  the  door  of  consciousnesB 
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like  a  foundling  in  a  basket.  How  it  came  there 
vre  know  not.  The  mind  must  have  been  at  work 
groping  and  feeling  for  it  in  die  dark ;  it  can- 
not have  come  of  itself.  Yet  all  the  while,  our 
consciousness,  so  far  as  we  are  conscious  of  our 
consciousness,  was  busy  with  other  thoughts."  — 


This  impression  of  the  attitude  and  the  issue 
in  such  cases  must  be  supplemented  by  pene- 
trating somewhat  behind  the  scenes,  and  thus 
viewing  what  goes  on  rather  as  a  piece  of  stage- 
craft than  as  an  effect  from  the  body  of  the 
theatre.  Nor  is  it  quite  so  simple  a  matter  as  one 
might,  without  trying  it,  suppose,  to  reconstruct 
the  evanescent  stepping-stones  by  which  the  gap 
between  the  conscious  and  the  subconscious  has 
been  momentarily  spanned.  Surely  Dr.  Holmes  is 
right  in  insisting  that  the  lost  object  of  search 
cannot  have  come  of  itself ;  nor  is  there  any 
warrant  to  suppose  it  borne  through  the  air  on 
the  wings  of  a  Pegasus  or  from  a  mysterious 
beyond.  What  mystery  there  may  he  is  in  the 
baffling  intricacy  of  the  mind  itself,  and  is  inher- 
ent no  differently  in  the  submerged  than  in  the 
exposed  stepping-stones  over  which  thought  or 
fancy  makes  its  way.  We  must  accordingly  take 
our  clue  not  from  those  instances  that  do  not  carry 
with  them  the  solution  of  their  composition,  but 
rather  from  those  that  do. 
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Let  DB  consider  a  psychologist's  account  of  the 
recall  of  a  forgotten  word,  and  observe  wherein, 
in  Buch  analysis,  illumination  lies. 

"  In  going  through  a  greenhouse  yesterday  I 
encountered  a  vegetable  joke  in  the  shape  oi  a 
curious  cactus.  Inimediately  I  saw  it  I  was  re- 
minded of  a  similar  one  that  I  once  saw  in  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  garden  at  Chatswortb.  It 
stood  upon  a  bed  of  broken  stone  on  the  rights 
hand  side  of  the  hothouse  as  I  passed  through. 
There  was  a  Plumbago  capensis  trained  to  the 
rafter  above.  A.  and  B.  and  C.  were  of  the  party, 
and  I  remember  that  B.  asked  me  the  name  of 
the  plant.  Dear  me,  what  was  that  name  ?  A 
very  happy  day  that  was.  We  drove  from  Bux- 
ton. I  don't  remember  that  part  of  the  drive, 
except  that  old  D.  told  us  twice  in  the  course  of 
it  his  old  story  of  the  witness  and  the  judge.  But 
I  remember  very  well  the  '  Peacock '  at  Rowsley, 
for  I  had  been  there  before,  and  I  r^nember  the 
drive  through  the  meadows  by  Haddon  Hall  to 
Blakewelh  Ah,  yes !  in  the  inn  yard  at  Blakewell 
there  was  a  cat  torturing  a  mouse,  and  I  remem- 
ber how  indignant  I  was  with  the  brute.  Odd 
that  I  should  recollect  a  little  incident  like  that, 
when  I  cannot  remember  the  name  of  the  cactus  I 
What  was  that  name  ?  Poor  old  D.  He  is  dead 
now.  How  cold  it  was  when  we  started  from 
Euston  to  go  to  his  funeral,  and  E.  dropped  his 
umbrella  between  the  train  and  the  platform. 
The  name  of  the  cactus !  It  began  with  a  '  C,' 
or  was  it  a  *  G '  ?  And  it  had  an  '  m '  in  the 
middle,  or  at  any  rate  it  had  no  letter  with  a  head 
or  a  tiul,  and  I  think  it  ended  with  '  s.'  —  Cine- 
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rem?  No.  Gramens?  No.  Stay,  had  it  not  BOme- 
thingto  do  with  wax?  Or  was  it  tiiat  there  was 
a  Hoya  fanwsa  close  by  ?  No,  there  is  some 
flavor,  some  snspicion  of  wax  or  bees  about  it. 
Ap  —  no,  it  began  with  a  C.  Cim  —  Cam  —  Cer 
— CeraceuB  —  Cereus  !  That  was  it !  Of  course ! 
Cereus,  and  hence  the  suggestion  of  wax  —  cera. 
Such  were  the  rambling  memories  brought  up  in 
my  mind  by  the  sight  of  the  cactus."  —  Mercier. 

To  what  degree  these  moving  pictures  of  the 
mind  in  operatioD,  groping  for  an  elusive  name, 
are  sufficiently  realistic  to  stand  as  a  worthy  type 
of  what  goes  on  in  these  attempts  systematically 
to  drag  the  net  of  association  through  t&e  waters 
of  memory,  in  the  hopes  of  picking  up  the  object 
of  search,  will  be  more  or  less  favorably  judged 
according  to  the  measure  in  which  the  recorded 
processes  conform  to  our  own  habits.  Yet  the 
generic  traits  stand  out  conspicuously.  In  the 
instance  cited,  a  more  or  less  discursive  revery 
was  entertained,  with  the  lost  name  as  the  com- 
mon point  de  reph-e  from  which  successively  — 
like  the  spokes  in  the  hub  of  a  wheel — other 
clues  that  might  regain  the  object  of  search  were 
started ;  in  other  instances,  a  more  stringent  con- 
trol of  the  associative  processes  might  have  ad- 
mitted fewer  irrelevant  fragments  of  memory,  or 
have  glossed  them  over  more  transiently ;  while 
in  still  others,  and  doubtless  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  mental  stilt-hunt  would  have  been  conducted 
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by  nich  suppressed  and  tentative  steps  as  to  make 
pcMmble  onlj  a  v^ue  recoveiability  at  the  com- 
mand of  conscioiis  recollection.^ 

Bat  the  processes  that  come  to  light  conform 
to  the  typical  cooscions  associations  of  ideas; 
whenever  we  successfolly  retrace  the  steps  of  an 
intent,  deliberate  seqaence  of  thought,  —  like  the 
flinder  climbing  back  by  absorbing  the  thread  that 
has  just  been  launched,  —  we  come  npon  just  such 
links  and  ties  in  the  mental  chain.  The  excur- 
^ons,  whether  of  business  or  pleasure,  in  the  main 
follow  the  same  mode  of  progressi<m,  tentative, 
vagrant,  and  yet  on  porpose  bent,  —  such  as  de- 
pendence npon  visual  images,  upon  verbal  sounds, 
npon  logical  links  of  resemblance,  upon  accidental 
concomitance,  -~  and  thereby  manifest  their  com- 
mon kinship.  It  is  tme  that  the  relationship  most 
frequently  be  inferred  from  slight  identification 
marks,  that  frequently  odt  thought-processes  are 

*  A  mora  eononts  uwtjBU  woold  ntd  about  lika  thii :  Hm 
first  BUooiktion  aroiiBed  by  the  oaotiu  w»(  »  Tisnal  one,  —  a  eom- 
pleta  pictnra,  with  muij  a  detail,  of  the  limiUr  Bpeaiinei)  whiob 
bad  been  obeeired  eUewhen.  The  oooaaion  of  tb«  formet  obaer- 
vation,  throagb  tbe  Hmi-deliberata  reflalling  of  the  penooe  eon- 
neoted  with  it,  led  on  to  otbet  items  oonnaeted  with  tbete  per- 
■ona,  and  at  each  new  turn  or  gap  in  tbe  eraooiBtione,  the  mind 
earn*  baek  for  a  freih  atart,  nanallj  a  Tignal  «lue,  for  tbe  miiNDg 
name.  The  next  plan  ot  attack  w  for  tbe  appearance  of  tbe  name 
directly,  not  tbe  eonnd  of  tbe  lettora  ;  and  with  this  there  mingles 
tbe  menning  of  the  word  as  inggeited  by  tbe  root  letters  thereof; 
this  donhle  cine  proves  snocesstul. 
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80  entirely  submet^ed  that  the  fragments  thereof 
that  float  upward  to  the  surface  appear  scattered, 
meaningless,  and  isolated.  They  are  like  islands 
scattered  seemingly  at  haphazard  along  the  coast, 
but  which  in  the  relief-map  are  seen  to  be  the 
peaks  of  an  irregular  but  continuous  submerged 
range.  It  is  because  the  associative  and  elabora- 
tive  processes  of  the  mind  are  bo  indefinitely 
various,  —  that  the  means  by  which  one  person 
recovers  these  lost  fn^ments  of  his  possessions^ 
or  by  which  he  finds  solution  for  the  problems 
of  his  life  work  or  the  occupation  for  his  leisure 
im^inings,  are  so  certain  to  be  different  in  detail, 
however  similar  in  type,  from  those  pursued  by 
another.  Yet  the  kaleidoscopic  evanescence  of  the 
mental  patterns,  even  though  seen  as  in  a  glass 
darkly,  owing  to  their  lying  so  nearly  out  of 
range  of  the  penetrating  light  of  introspection, 
does  not  remove  them  from  the  field  of  compre- 
hensible sequence.  Such  mystery  as  they  offer  ia 
no  added  or  peculiar  one ;  it  is  the  mystery  of 
association  itself,  the  elusive  strand  upon  which 
are  strung  the  beads  of  conscious  thought. 

It  is  equally  intelligible  that  these  processes  are 
only  conditionally  at  the  command  of  our  intent 
and  de^res.  They  do  not  obey  the  summons  of  an 
imperious  will.  We  cannot  order  a  man  to  write 
a  poem  as  we  do  to  dig  a  ditch.  Yet  it  is  equally 
important  to  recognize  the  measure  in  which  our 
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oreative  efforts  yield  to  the  pressure  of  oar  Deeds, 
as  of  the  measure  io  which  they  elude  our  pur- 
pose. Least  of  all  does  pro6t  lie  in  acknovledgiug 
aoything  more  than  a  snbjectiTe  source  for  the 
feeling  that  what  we  have  accomplished,  posdbly 
with  uuusual  lightening  of  effort,  is  not  the  work 
of  tiie  one  we  know  best  of  all,  but  rather  the  mys- 
terious gift  of  extraneous  inspiration.  In  abnormal 
cases  we  meet  with  ez^gerations  of  this  natural 
interpretation,  the  ready  assumption  of  a  partly 
different  personality  expressing  itself  through  the 
onanism  ordinarily  utilized  by  our  conscious  fa- 
miliar self.  Such  a  conception  is  psychologically 
illusory,  and  merely  expresses  in  apt  metaphor 
the  familiar  fact  that  the  flow  of  thought,  which 
at  one  time  refuses  to  come  at  the  behest  of  our 
own  effort,  at  another  seems  to  come  of  its  own 
accord.  It  is  certainly  the  exceptional  author  who 
can  r^ularly  tap  the  spring  of  his  resources  when 
purpose  and  leisure  favor.^  For  the  most  part  com- 
position seems  to  await — and  yet  not  pasavely, 

>  Tha  nader  u  not  Itkelf  to  orerlook  that  for  roatiiie,  not  tOQ 
MToralj  taziog  ooonpationa,  we  ordinaril;  do  aommand  onr  r^ 
■onroM,  BTTaDge  oar  day  in  periods  of  definite  work  and  racreai- 
tion,  and  teipoad  upon  occaaion  to  the  preasare  oooaiioned  bj  our 
own  prooraatinatioD  or  hj  an  unantieipated  emergency.  There  are 
aa  wide  Tariationa  in  regularity  of  profitable  efFort  io  the  less  ex- 
acting a«  in  the  more  creative  ooeopations  ;  and  the  roeaBore  in 
which  the  mind  oan  be  atimnlated  to  aetirttj  by  reaolutiou  and 
detiie  muit  be  folly  appreciated. 
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but  as  though  intentness  of  desire  itself  facilitated 
the  issae — the  arrival,  from  some  oatlying  realm, 
of  the  material  of  its  occupation.  We  are  all  de- 
peodect,  as  Professor  Royce  says,  "  even  io  the 
clearest  thinking,  upon  the  happy  support  of  our 
associatiTe  mechanism."  But  most  of  ua  know 
how,  in  general,  to  prepare  the  soil  for  the  kind 
of  crop  we  hope  to  reap.  We  read  upon  a  given 
subject,  keep  the  mind  turned  upon  it,  absorb  by 
means  of  the  growing  interest  all  that  is  germane 
to  the  topic,  feel  more  and  more  the  pressure  of 
getting  ready  for  the  printer  or  the  lecture  plat- 
form, at  last  get  to  work,  sluggishly  at  first,  often 
witii  unexpected  easing  of  the  patii  of  progress, 
with  much  revisioD  and  pruning,  until  at  last 
our  little  effort  is  done.  We  have  done  the  best 
we  can ;  we  have  held  ourselves  to  our  task ;  we 
have  avoided  and  dismissed  irrelevant  associa- 
tions ;  we  have  filled  the  antechamber  as  full  of 
attractive  applicants  as  we  could  gather,  and  we 
have  tried  to  inspire  both  consistency  and  bril- 
liancy in  the  personages  that  have  thronged  our 
court.  If  the  lev^e  has  not  been  as  successful  as 
tlie  court  of  a  more  gifted  or  a  richer  monarch, 
we  must  accept  this  &te  as  part  of  the  inevitable 
endowment  that  creates  men  most  unequal.  By 
adopting  such  an  attitude  we  are  not  curtly  dis- 
posing of  the  inherent  intricacy  or  mystery  of  the 
processes  of  thought ;  we  are  merely  insisting 
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that  the  mystery,  if  such  ve  call  it,  that  surrounds 
the  subconscious  phases  of  authorship,  is  none 
other  than  tiie  mystery  that  is  inherent  in  the 
conscious  phases.  The  former,  by  being  more 
recondite,  is  apt  to  impress  us  with  the  wonderful 
and  fearful  make-up  of  our  mentality ;  it  seems 
surprising  that  the  mere  associative  processes 
should  occasioDaUy  follow  a  It^cal  bent,  even 
when  there  is  no  visible  l(^c-mast«r  to  arrange 
their  sequences.  But  our  very  recognition  of  this 
unusual  character  is  a  tribute  to  the  more  ordi- 
nary non-logical  character  of  subconscious  revery. 
The  flow  of  ideas  in  our  "  brown  studies,"  in  the 
castle-building  of  im^native  youth,  in  the  chaos 
of  dream  life,  is  typically  an  unaccountable  mix- 
ture of  fact  and  fancy ;  if  now  and  then  the  fact 
elements  combine  to  make  a  half-consistent  whole, 
and  the  fairies  for  the  nonce  desert  their  m^ic 
realm,  and  attach  themselves  to  the  service  of  our 
waking  selves,  is  the  mystery  any  other  than  of 
thought  itself? 
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Thb  assanlt  upon  the  intreQchments  of  the  sob- 
coDscioas  is  the  more  promising  of  results  if  cai^ 
lied  on,  not  in  the  main  bj  direct  attack^  but 
by  flanking  movements,  by  quick  advantage  of 
momentary  breaches  in  the  investment,  by  night 
BUTprises,  and  all  the  shrewd  devices  of  strategy. 
Or,  to  change  tiie  figure,  a  deliberate  effort  to 
invade  the  underground  workshop  of  thought  is 
like  the  attempt  to  observe  the  constructive  and 
domestic  Jiabits  of  the  bees  or  ants  or  other  light- 
shunning  organisms.  We  induce  them  to  enter 
the  glass  homes  that  we  have  prepared  for  their 
occupation ;  but,  after  the  habit  of  bees,  they  shut 
out  our  inquisitive  gaze  by  a  curtain  of  wax,  or, 
like  the  ants,  fall  into  confusion  when  we  lift  the 
cover  of  the  darkened  nest.  The  most  promising 
strategical  measure  will  be  to  use  the  dimmest 
illumination  that  reveals  details  to  discerning  eyes, 
and  yet  will  not  arouse  the  restlessness  of  the  shy 
inhabitants ;  or,  if  fortune  favor,  to  secure  speci- 
mens whose  aversion  to  light  is  less  pronounced, 
whose  domestic  activities  now  and  then  are  carried 
on  above  groond.    In  so  far  as  our  reconnoitring 
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has  revealed  tiie  iotemal  economy  of  the  mind's 
occupation,  it  has  disclosed  a  functional  parallel- 
ism, a  concordance  of  division  of  labor,  and  an 
affiliation  of  purpose  between  the  conscious  and 
the  aubconscioos  participants  in  the  common  weal. 
It  is  now  essential  that  we  study  the  temper,  the 
bent,  the  policy,  and  the  trend  of  the  movement 
which  we  have  just  been  examining  in  regard  to 
its  mechanism, — thus  supplementing  a  knowledge 
of  the  working  parts  by  an  understanding  of  the 
genius  of  the  whole. 

What,  then,  are  the  characteristio  motives  of 
the  mental  excursion,  and  how  are  they  reflected 
in  the  g^t  and  tempo  of  its  progression  ?  What 
manner  of  character,  as  reflected  in  behavior,  does 
our  introspective  strategy  disclose  ?  Doubtless  no 
two  psychologists  would  give  wholly  coincident 
replies  to  this  comprehensive  query,  just  as  no  two 
artists  would  give  the  same  pictorial  rendering  of 
the  composition  to  which  their  eyes  are  turned. 
The  manner  of  their  execution  and  the  quality  of 
th^r  ideals,  the  ^egiances  of  their  points  of  view, 
inevitably  modify  the  result.  In  each  endeavor 
realist  and  idealist  and  impressionist  reveal  their 
several  tendencies.  Yet  the  resemblances  outweigh 
the  difEerences ;  and  the  common  factors  need  not 
be  obscured  by  the  deviations  in  tone  or  in  detail. 
If  only  we  can  render  aright  the  dominating  fea- 
tures as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  our  sketch 
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-will  bear  analysis,  and  serve  to  recall  the  appeal 

o£  the  actual  experience. 

Tliis  preamble  is  made  necessary  by  reason  of 
the  position  about  to  be  taken,  that  the  convot- 
tional  accounts  of  the  mental  progression  are, 
many  of  them,  quite  seriously  at  fault ;  that  the 
&lse  perspective  which  they  present  is  precisely 
such  as  to  weaken  and  distort  and  obscure  the 
intimacy  of  relation  that  really  exists  between  the 
normal  tenor  of  thought  and  those  modifications 
thereof  that  most  distinctively  disclose  the  partici- 
pation of  the  subconscious  factors.  That  which 
to  our  present  purpose  is  the  most  essential  is  just 
what  is  overlooked  or  feebly  portrayed  in  many 
a  cnrsory  inward  contemplation.  The  reason  for 
tUs  is  to  be  found  in  the  uncritical  tendency  to 
accept,  as  the  pattern  of  thought  in  general,  l^e 
type  of  thinking  with  distinct  purpose  which  to 
the  student  is  important,  and  to  the  psycholo^st 
and  to  the  man  of  science,  equally  with  the  man 
of  afiairs,  is  indispensable ;  and  we  all  have  pur- 
poses in  life,  all  have  scientific  streaks  in  oar 
make-up,  all  have  problems  to  solve,  and  all  in- 
dulge in  some  observation  of  our  own  procedures. 
Yet  the  great  mass  of  mental  operations  is  not  of 
this  definitdy  logical  type;  their  mofi/* resembles 
more  closely  that-of  a  melody,  or  a  poem,  or  a  pic- 
ture, than  that  of  a  problem.  It  is  not  a  running 
of  errands,  a  carrying  of  the  message  from  point  to 
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point  by  the  shortest  route,  but  a  ramble  in  some 
one  general  direction,  following,  but  not  blindly, 
the  winding  brook  or  the  tangle  of  woodpaths, 
with  much  loitering  by  the  way  and  much  yield- 
ing to  the  attractions  of  the  moment.  Or,  if  it  be 
not  wholly  this,  it  resembles  this  meandering  ex- 
Guiaon  far  more  typically  than  it  does  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  which  logically,  as  well  as  mor- 
ally, it  requires  some  effort  to  follow.  Some  ele- 
ment of  rerery,  of  play  of  &ncy,  or  at  least  of 
loosely  connected  thought-pictures,  enters  into  all 
of  our  less  strenuous  moments, — in  the  aggregate, 
the  vastly  greater  measure  of  oar  span  of  life. 
The  mental  loom  is  not  rigidly  adjusted  to  weave 
now  this  and  now  that  set  pattern  according  to 
the  fitness  of  material  or  occasion,  but  is  in  its 
operation  rather  like  the  method  of  the  Oriental 
weaver  of  rags,  who,  under  the  traditions  and 
conventions  of  his  craft,  composes  the  pattern 
as  he  goes,  never  wholly  departing  from  the 
model,  never  quite  repeating  his  design,  tJert  to 
embody  new  variations  in  novel,  fanciful  combi- 
nations.* 

'  Id  looking  for  oorroborations  of  tbia  new,  I  found  a,  moder- 
ate appneUtion  of  iU  importanoe  in  levera)  RonrceH,  bat  none  bu 
deflnitolj  bearing  upon  the  present  iuue  aa  thftt  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Greenwood ;  Imagination  in  Dreams  (1891).  I  bare  profited  bjr 
bii  exposition  in  this  oonnectioD,  aud  in  the  special  stndj  of  the 
■tihu  of  dreamB.  I  give  one  citation  out  of  manjr  equallr  appo- 
site :  "  There  is  thoagtit  and  tboiight.  A  gntA  deal  that  is  called 
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If  such  be  the  mode  of  progress  of  much  of 
OUT  meditatioD,  it  is  cot  ouly  in  itself  important  to 
recognize  the  fact,  but  the  recognition  strongly 
affects  the  maDoer  of  our  interpretatioD  and  the 
spirit  of  our  analysis.  It  prepares  us  to  appreci- 
ate how  large  a  portion  of  such  prt^rression  must 
be  variable,  evanescent,  with  its  associative  links 
submerged  betow  the  water-level  of  memory,  be- 
longing more  to  the  subconscioos  than  to  the 
conscious  realms. 

The  road  from  premises  to  conclusion,  though 
by  no  means  always  simple  or  single,  is  yet  a 
highway,  that,  if  lost,  may  be  recovered  by  chain 
and  compass ;  but  the  sequences  in  the  plot  of  a 
novel,  or  in  the  scenes  of  a  play,  or.  in  the  stanzas 
of  a  poem,  though  by  no  means  capricious  or 
without  method,  are  not  staked  out  by  ordinates 
and  abscissse.  It  makes  a  decided  difference  in 
tracing  the  roots  of  the  subconscious  whether  we 
expect  to  find  them  growing  amid  the  orderly 
beds  of  a  trim  garden,  or  in  the  natural  tangle 
of  the  woods.  Unquestionably  the  flowers  of  the 
mind  are  both  wild  and  cultivated,  and  their  vari- 
eties and  afBnities  no  less  bewildering  in  the  one 
group  than  in  the  other ;  but  typically  are  we 

b;  that  name  would  hardly  deserve  it  were  desert  in  qnestioD  ;  so 
lut  ia  saeh  thought  in  grasp,  bo  loose  of  ioteution,  so  broken  by 
lapses  into  what  ws  maet  call  drearaiDg  :  it  caouot  b«  described 
W  auy thing  else,  in  faet." 
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naturalists  rather  than  gardeners,  though  more 
truly  are  we  fearful  and  wonderful  mixtures  of 
both. 

The  tendency  that  has  been  overemphasized  is 
the  horticultoral,  rather  than  the  unconTentional, 
nature-like  bent  of  our  mental  produce ;  and  the 
tendency  has  been  also  to  forget  how  much  of 
our  crop  has  not  been  raised  from  the  seed,  hut 
gathered  upon  countless  expeditions,  and  traus- 
planted  with  much  unbeknown  carrying  of  other 
seed  in  the  measure  of  earth  needed  for  the 
operation.  Thus  does  it  result  that  we  cannot  be 
certain  of  the  provenance  of  our  choicest  blos- 
soms, as  we  gp-eet  with  surprise  their  fitness  in 
the  bouquet  that  sets  forth  the  freshly  gathered 
issue  of  onr  ventures.  If  the  vista  of  the  range 
of  thought  thus  variously  disclosed  be  a  favora- 
ble one,  it  will  be  foreseen  that  waking  revery 
and  much  that  poses  as  thinking,  and  what  we 
acknowledge  as  dreaming,  are  not  far  apart, — 
only  different  movements  of  the  same  composi- 
tion. The  prevalence  of  dream  factors  in  logical 
thinking  would  then  be  appropriately  supple- 
mented by  the  discovery  of  logical  factors  in  the 
progress  of  dreams.  Conscious  purpose  and  sub- 
conscious musing  may  be  found  in  each,  and  each 
in  turn  retains  its  distinctive  trademarks  of  person 
and  interest,  of  manner  and  subject,  of  school  and 
technique. 
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The  contrast  thus  preseDted  may  be  approached 
somewhat  differently.  It  then  appears  as  the 
contrast  between  the  motive  that  leads  to  a  brisk, 
direct  walk,  and  to  an  idle  stroll;  between  the 
guiding  of  one's  steps  by  a  mentally  imposed  plan, 
rejecting  all  solicitations  of  byway  or  loitering 
by  the  roadside,  choosing  both  pace  and  path  for 
a  set  purpose,  and  the  differently  motived  wan- 
dering over  hill  and  dale,  with  tbe  incentive  to  go 
or  linger  set  by  nothing  more  definite  than  pass- 
ing interest,  and  with  the  goal  placed  where  fancy 
listeth.  What  is  characteristic  of  the  mental 
excursion  is  that  the  habit  of  the  one  is  reflected 
in  the  other ;  our  working  and  our  playing  selves 
not  only  inhabit  the  same  tenement  of  clay,  but 
together  build  up  the  character  of  our  complex 
personality.  We  form  judgments  of  our  fellow 
men  quite  as  freely  and  as  validly  from  their 
behavior  in  leisure  as  in  serious  occupation,  pos- 
sibly giving  the  former  a  higher  personal  rating 
because  of  its  truer,  more  spontaneons  revelation. 
The  community  of  the  two  modes  of  procedure  — 
merely  different  gaits  of  the  same  organism  — 
lies  in  their  use  of  a  common  material,  common 
habits  of  association,  common  interests,  common 
experiences,  common  inheritance.  Naturally,  the 
conventionally  restricted,  intensely  striving  self, 
guided  by  moral  ideals  and  logical  convictions, 
watchful  of  gesture  and  utterance,  may  give  little 
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Bn^;estaon  of  the  natural,  imreBtrained  character 
that  comes  to  light  in  the  privacy  of  undress  or  of 
the  intimate  circle.  What  appears  in  print  after 
the  blue-penciling  of  the  editorial  censorship  is 
frequently  a  decidedly  different  product  from  the 
copy  as  originally  submitted.  It  is  an  ineradicable 
difficulty  in  studying  any  group  of  associations 
that  so  much  is  unwittingly  and  in  part  uninten- 
tionally suppressed,  so  much  modified  in  expression, 
BO  that  the  objective  records  reflect  but  mef^ely 
the  discurnve  and  fanciful  spontaneity  of  the 
living,  mental  pulsations.  It  is,  indeed,  almost 
impossible  to  throw  off  by  a  deliberate  effort  these 
complexly  restraining  influeuces  and  disclose  the 
natural  mind  beneath ;  so  constant  and  indeed 
indispensable  are  guidance  and  control,  rejection 
and  selection  of  our  steps,  vhen  purpose  enters 
even  in  small  measure  into  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
For  this  reason  it  ensues  that  ve  must  look  to 
such  memories  as  come  to  us  in  dreams,  or  in  the 
dream-like  moments  of  waking,  to  present,  seem- 
ingly frith  exaggerated  caprice,  the  fancy-free 
sannterings  of  the  mind's  holidays.  Let  me  first 
focus  these  considerations  upon  a  type  of  con- 
structive dream,  one  in  which  the  purpose  of  the 
waking  self  was  carried  over  into  the  dream-state, 
and  thus  acquired  the  characteristic  motives  and 
setting  of  the  rhjerie,  without  losing  the  normal 
interest  in  the  goal  that  imparts  unity  and  direc- 
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tioD  to  the  whole.  The  narrative  thua  selected  is 
related  by  one  professionally  engaged  in  interpret- 
ing the  archffiological  remains  o£  ancient  Baby- 
lonia. 

This  is  the  story  : '  "  One  Saturday  evening  I 
had  been  wearying  myself,  as  I  had  done  so  often 
in  the  weeks  preceding,  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
decipher  two  small  fragments  of  agate  which  were 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  finger  rings  of  some 
Babylonian."  After  detailing  the  difficulties  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  ch^acters  upon  these 
rings  and  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  imperfect 
ex^nation  offered  and  about  to  be  incorporated 
in  a  volume,  he  continues :  "  About  midnight, 
weary  and  exhausted,  I  went  to  bed  and  was  soon 
in  deep  sleep.  Then  I  dreamed  the  following 
remarkable  dream.  A  tall,  thin  priest  of  the  old 
precbristian  Nippur,  about  forty  years  of  age  and 
clad  in  a  simple  abba,  led  me  to  the  treasure- 
chamber  of  the  temple  on  its  southeast  side.  He 
went  with  me  into  a  small,  low-ceiled  room  without 
windows,  in  which  there  was  a  lawfe  wooden  chest, 
while  scraps  of  agate  and  lapis  lazuli  lay  on  the 
floor.  Here  he  addressed  me  as  follows:  'The 
two  fragments  which  you  have  published  sepa- 
rately upon  pages  22  and  26  belong  together, 

1  Cited  b;  Newbold  in  the  Proeudingi  of  At  Society  for  Ptg- 
ekieal  Reteatvh,  vol.  lii,  p.  11.  It  is  not  essential  for  the  use 
here  made  of  this  narntire  that  the  recorded  account  shoold  be 
(as  posaibl;  it  is  not)  a  perfectly  circamatautial  reudering  of  the 
dream-pictnres  ;  likewise  is  the  stamp  of  the  dream-procedure 
dear  apon  the  tale,  even  though  certain  of  the  more  logical  fao- 
tors  may  haT«  been  sdded  in  a  more  nearly  waking  state. 
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are  not  finger  rings,  and  their  history  is  as  fol- 
lows: King  Kttrigalzu  (ca.  1300  b.  c.)  once  sent 
to  the  temple  of  Bel,  among  other  articles  of  ^;ate 
and  lapis  lazuli,  an  inscribed  -votive  cylinder  of 
agate.  Then  we  priests  suddenly  received  the  com- 
mand to  make  for  the  statue  of  the  god  Ninib  a 
pair  of  earrings  of  agate.  We  were  tn  great  dis- 
may, since  there  was  no  agate  as  raw  material  at 
hand.  In  order  to  execute  the  command  there  was 
nothing  for  us  to  do  but  cut  the  votive  cylinder 
into  three  parts,  thus  making  three  rings,  each  of 
which  contained  a  portion  of  the  original  inscrip- 
tion. The  first  two  rings  served  as  earrings  for  the 
statue  of  the  god ;  the  two  fragments  which  have 
given  yoa  so  much  trouble  are  portions  of  them. 
If  you  will  put  the  two  together,  you  will  have 
confirmation  of  my  words.  But  the  third  ring  you 
have  not  yet  found  in  the  course  of  your  exca- 
vations, and  you  never  will  find  it.'  With  this, 
the  priest  disappeared."  True  enough,  the  two 
parts  were  put  together,  and  the  description  was 
deciphered  by  proper  guesses  for  the  missing  por- 
tions of  the  middle  piece :  *'  To  the  god  Ninib,  son 
of  Bel,  his  lord,  has  Kurigalzu,  pontifex  of  Bel, 
presented  this."  So  the  Brownies  will  decipher 
Babylonian  inscriptions  as  well  as  invent  tales  of 
adventure;  provided  they  have  a  chance  in  the 
one  case  to  rummage  among  the  possessions  of  an 
expert  Orientalist,  and  of  a  gifted  story-teller  in 
the  other. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  in  citing  this  Dream  of  the 
Assyrian  Priest  makes  an  appropriate  addition, 
that  emphasizes  how  readily  the  actual  solution 
may  come  either  in  the  dreaming  or  in  the  waking 
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Btate,  and  hov  characteristically  different  is  likely 
to  be  the  costume  in  vhich  it  appears  for  these 
diverse  occasions :  "  I  myself  when  working  at  the 
MSS.  of  the  exiled  Stuarts,  was  puzzled  by  the 
scorched  appearance  of  the  paper  on  which  Prince 
Charles's  and  the  King's  letters  were  often  written, 
and  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  ink.  I  awoke  one 
morning  with  a  sudden  flash  of  common  sense. 
Sympathetic  ink  had  been  used,  and  the  papers 
had  been  toasted  or  treated  with  acids.  This  I  nad 
probably  reasoned  out  in  sleep,  and  had  X  dreamed, 
my  mind  mi?ht  have  dramatised  the  idea.  Mr. 
Edgar,  the  King's  Secretary,  might  have  appeared 
and  given  me  me  ezplaoation." 

Thus  does  that  element  of  a  dramatic  setting 
which  few  of  us  lack  —  though  most  of  us  sup- 
press in  the  realistic  intercourse  of  this  work-a-day 
world  —  get  its  innings  when  the  logic  master  is 
wearied  and  put  to  sleep.  The  cunning  appren- 
tice, who  all  along  has  been  looking  over  his  mas- 
ter's shoulders,  steals  into  the  studio  at  still  of 
night,  sees  the  tentative  and  unassociated  outlines 
of  the  sketeh,  the  palette  all  laid  with  the  proper 
colors,  the  brush  ready  to  hand ;  he  guesses  what 
the  whole  is  to  be,  puts  in  a  few  connecting  strokes, 
a  touch  here  and  a  pateh  of  color  there,  and  thus 
prepares  a  surprise  for  his  master  npon  awakening. 
For  it  is  naturally  the  fact  that  each  one  of  the 
missing  details  that  led  the  dreamer  to  decipher 
his  rings  was  in  a  measure  known  to  him  in  his 
conscious  moments.  The  suggestion  of  the  earrings 
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BeemB  to  have  started  from  observiDg  that  the  open- 
ings were  too  small  for  the  fingers ;  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  Totive  tablets  he  had  known ;  parts 
of  the  proper  names  were  indicated  on  the  portion 
of  the  ring  already  deciphered ;  the  scene  of  the 
temple  seems  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  description 
of  such  an  ezcaTation  by  one  of  his  colleagues. 
His  tired  brain,  with  its  associative  processes  weak- 
ened by  over-effort,  required  only  a  partial  rest  to 
see,  as  in  a  flash,  the  true  key  to  the  situation, 
which  his  unrestrained  associative  mechanism  pre- 
sented in  dramatic  form  and  with  some  irrelevant 
detul.  Had  the  solution  not  come  at  night,  it 
might  have  come  the  next  morning.  The  path- 
ways here  are  no  flights  of  Pegasus ;  they  are  the 
daily  route  of  the  ideas  of  a  trained  mind  in  a 
familiar  country. 

It  seema  best  to  be  content  for  the  moment  with 
this  satisfying  illustration  of  the  process  by  which 
in  progressive  thought  the  many  are  called  and  the 
few  are  chosen ;  yet  it  is  important  to  observe  the 
common  characteristics  of  such  instances.  The 
first  is  that  a  letting  down  of  the  effort,  a  focus- 
ing of  the  mind  upon  a  point,  a  little  or  a  good 
deal  to  one  side  of  the  fixation  point,  distinctly 
aids  tile  mental  vision,  just  as  it  aids  the  astrono- 
mer in  observing  a  faint  star  to  look  not  directiy 
at  it  but  a  little  to  one  side  of  it.  How  far  this  is 
due  to  the  fatigue  in  one  overwrought  group  of 
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brain-cells,  how  far  to  the  fact  that  ve  thereby 
bring  into  action  larger  tracts  of  associative  pro- 
cesses, or  how  far  it  forms  a  special  illustration  of 
the  indirect  method  of  approach  characteristic  of 
subconscious  operations,  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
determine ;  yet  the  suggestion  is  apposite  that  for 
intent  reflection,  particularly  for  the  contempla- 
tion that  fixes  groups  of  ideas  as  yet  held  vaguely 
in  the  mind,  thinkers  have  at  all  times  resorted 
to  the  restful  inspiration  of  a  walk  in  the  woods  or 
a  stroll  over  hill  and  dale.  While  such  peripatetic 
diversion '  may  also  possess  physioli^cal  efficacy, 
its  rationale  seems  mainly  psychological,  perhaps 
conducive  to  a  more  diffuse  spreading  of  the  at- 
tention over  a  wider,  less  accessible,  and  more 
vaguely  illuminated  area.  We  thus  might  almost 
eay  that  distraction  and  the  idler  moments  of  con- 
templative revery  are  as  essential  to  fruitful  pro- 
duction as  the  intent  periods  of  executive  effort ; 
the  trough  of  the  wave  is  as  intrinsic  a  part  of 
its  progressive  character  as  the  crest. 

Among  recorded  instances  of  important  discov- 
eries emerging  into  consciousness  at  such  indi- 
rect moments  of  leisurely  occupation,  when  "  the 
mind  is  at  lullaby,"  I  have  noted  the  foUowing : 

'  If  it  not  tbe  Mtua  proceu  in  miDiatnre  tbat  leadi  one,  when 
the  loiight-for  word  or  ide»  boren  near  bat  will  not  aligbt,  to 
try  a,  motor  divertiMiemeni,  to  twirl  one's  cLgar,  tap  with  peoeil 
upon  the  table,  or  resort  to  the  conventional  stage  geitnrs,  and 
scratch  one's  head  ? 
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Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton  evolved  the  intri- 
cate conception  of  the  invention  of  quaternions 
while  walking  with  lady  Hamilton  in  the  streets 
of  Dublin,  the  flash  of  discovery  coming  to  him 
just  as  he  was  approaching  the  Brougham  Bridge. 
Mozart  had  the  aria  of  the  beautiful  quintette  in 
the  "  Magic  Flute  "  come  to  bim  while  playing  a 
game  of  billiards,  and  seemed  prepared  for  such 
occasional  influzes  of  musical  ideas  by  carrying  a 
note-book  for  their  instant  record.  An  inventor 
suddenly  conceived  the  proper  way  of  construct- 
ing a  prism  for  a  binocular  microscope  —  a  prob- 
lem which  he  had  long  thought  of  and  abandoned 
—  while  reading  an  uninteresting  novel.  Professor 
Kekul^  tells  how  he  saw  the  atoms  dancing  about 
in  mid-air  in  conformity  with  his  theory  of  atomic 
grouping,  while  riding  on  top  of  a  London  'bus. ' 
In  the  attempt  to  recall  a  name  that  is  on  the  tip 
of  the  tongne  many  persons  delibeiately  occupy 
themselves  with  something  irrelevant,  finding  by 
experience  that  this  is  an  aid ;  and  the  day-dream 
through  which  flashes  a  happy  *' Eureka,"  or  the 
dream  of  deeper  sleep  that  discovers  the  treasures 
that  our  laborious  d^ging  had  failed  to  unearth, 
are  equally  instances  in  which  the  fixed  intent  of 
the  more  watchful  consciousness  is  withdrawn. 

All  this  points  to  the  fact  that  the  large  stores  of 
accumulated  learning  which  we  carry  in  our  heads 
lie  in  part  near  the  focus  of  interest  that  occupies 
our  immediate  attention,  in  greater  part  lie  in  ever 
widening  areas,  —  all  permeated  by  an  intricate 
aetwoi^  of  highways  and  byways  along  which  the 
goods  of  our  minds  come  floating.     What  Mr. 
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Leland  remarks  of  the  vork  of  genias  is  ineasn> 
ably  true  for  the  favored  periods  of  all  workers, 
Damelj,  that  "  it  sweeps  along,  as  it  were,  in  a 
curreot,  albeit  it  has  enough  reason  left  to  also 
use  the  rudder  and  oars,  or  spread  and  mani^  a 
Bail; "  and  though  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot 
create  the  wind  that  brings  the  ship  to  port,  we 
can  guide  the  rudder  and  show  our  skill  in  using 
what  breeze  ma;  come.  Such  a  conception  does 
not  deceive  itself  that  it  explains  what  in  fact  it 
only  describes ;  but  it  places  the  emphasis  at  the 
proper  point,  and  avoids  error  by  asdmilating  the 
unusual  to  the  usual ;  it  prevents  the  cherishing 
of  false  theories  by  shunning  the  assumption  of 
marvels,  and  by  extending  the  marvel  of  the  com- 
monplace. In  every  step  of  thought  there  is  the 
unaccountable  something,  the  hidden  and  individ- 
ual motive  power  that  supplies  the  ene^ ;  '*  in 
the  case  of  small  steps,  even  the  heavy  and  clumsy 
thinker  feels  sure  that  he  does  not  trip;  with 
greater  leaps,  however,  the  danger  of  stumbling  in- 
creases, and  only  the  dexterous  and  nimble  attempt 
them  with  advantage."  (Hartmann.)  Though  in 
time  the  flights  may  seem  longer  and  more  dar- 
ing, and  the  contact  with  the  earthly  realities  of 
consciousness  may  became  so  occasional  and  inci- 
dental as  to  create  the  feelings  not  of  steps  at 
all  but  of  mysterious  flight  through  the  «ir,  we 
may  be  assured  that  the  feeling  has  no  other  than 
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a  subjectiTe  basis.  The  enthusiastic  prophet  of 
the  UDConBciouB  may  tell  aa  that  "  the  discnrsiTe 
and  deductiTe  method  is  only  die  lame  walking  on 
stilts  of  conscioos  logic,  whilst  rational  intuition 
is  the  Pegasus  flight  of  the  Unconscious,  which 
carries  in  a  moment  from  earth  to  heaven;"  yet 
the  psychological  observer  cannot  fetil  to  notice 
the  long  periods  of  training  and  accumulation 
of  experience  liiat  prepare  the  way  for  the  mor- 
veloDS  performances  of  the  expert.  Admittedly  in 
the  end,  the  individual  endowment  remains  the 
nnacconntable  factor  in  tiie  problem  ;  and  most  of 
us  would  make  a  poor  showing  with  the  seven- 
le^ued  boots  of  genius,  were  they  suddenly  to  be 
placed  at  our  disposaL 
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OuB  main  attention  has  hitherto  been  given  to 
the  plan  and  mode  of  conduct  of  the  campaign 
oi  thought,  though  with  recognition  of  the  many 
and  diverse  interludes  between  engagements,  as  of 
the  countless  routine  occupations  that  such  cam- 
paigning brings  in  its  teain.  It  vill  be  profitable 
to  devote  some  consideration  to  the  service  of  the 
preparatory  drill  and  training  for  leadership  as 
well  as  within  the  rank  and  file,  and  to  regard  also 
the  participation  of  the  subsidiary  provisioning — 
the  important  commissariat — that  does  not  figure 
conspicuously  in  the  military  manoQuvres,  but  the 
efficiency  of  which  conditions  the  efficiency  of  the 
whole.  Whether,  to  bring  before  us  the  impor- 
tance of  these  preparatory  stages,  these  sources 
of  supply,  we  use  this  analogy  or  some  other,  — 
such  as  the  plowing,  harrowing,  sowing,  and  water- 
ing  that  precede  the  reaping,  —  we  do  so  with  easy 
recognition  of  the  peculiar  and  complex  relations 
that  obtain  in  the  mental  world  betweeu  the  ante- 
cedents and  the  result ;  recognizing  more  particu- 
larly, as  in  all  organic  products,  that  we  reap  only 
as  we  sow,  and  that  the  variable  conditions  of 
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nature  and  nurture  enter  in  to  determine  what 
manner  of  barrest  shall  finally  issue.  An  essential 
portion  of  the  maturing  processes  goes  on  undei> 
ground,  subconsciously,  yet  always  in  closest  cor- 
relations with  the  visible  growth.  This  dependence 
npoQ  the  subconscious  we  deliberately  accept  and 
utilize,  persistiDg  with  our  efforts  for  long  periods 
without  very  tangible  showing,  confident,  with  fa- 
voring fortune,  of  ultimate  pn^ess.  We  speedily 
learn  to  abandon  any  real  hope  of  sudden  endow- 
ment by  the  gift  of  fairies,  or  die  surprises  of 
viearioos  service  by  kindly  sprites,  expecting  only 
the  step-by-step  advance  that  is  the  measure  of 
our  capacities,  and  welcoming  such  lavoring  cir- 
cumstances as  fall  to  our  lot. 

There  exists  in  all  intellectnal  endeavor  a  period 
of  incubation,  a  process  in  great  part  subconscious, 
a  slow,  concealed  maturing  through  absorption  of 
snitable  pabulum.  Schopenhauer  calls  it  "uncon- 
scious rumination,"  a  chewing  over  and  over  again 
of  the  cud  of  thought  preparatory  to  its  assimila- 
tion with  our  mental  tissue ;  another  speaks  of  it 
as  the  red  glow  that  precedes  the  white  heat.  The 
thesis  implied  by  such  terms  has  two  aspects;  first, 
that  tiie  process  of  assimilation  may  take  place 
with  suppressed  consciousness ;  second,  that  the 
larger  part  of  tiie  influences  that  in  the  end  deter- 
mine our  mental  growth  may  be  effective  without 
direct  e^osure  to  the  searching  light  of  conscious 
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life.  Both  principles  eoforoe  the  view  that  ve  de- 
Telop  by  liTing  in  an  atmosphere  congenial  to  the 
occupation  that  ve  seek  to  make  onr  ovn;  bj 
steeping  ourselves  in  the  details  of  the  businesB 
that  is  to  be  our  specialty,  until  the  judgment  is 
trained,  the  assimilation  sensitized,  the  perapec- 
txve  of  importance  for  the  special  purpose  well  es- 
tablished; the  keenness  for  useful  improvisation 
brought  to  an  edge.  When  asked  how  he  came 
to  discover  the  lav  of  gravitation,  Newton  is 
reported  to  have  answered,  "By  always  thinking 
about  it." 

While  the  second  aspect  of  this  thesis  is  hardly 
susceptible  of  any  more  definite  iUnstration  than 
is  afforded  by  the  general  caltural  fruitage  of  our 
combined  nature  and  nurture,  the  first  aspect 
presents  a  precise  problem,  which  the  psycholo- 
gist approaches  with  such  special  equipment  as 
his  ingenuity  affords.  His  method  is  to  catch  the 
moment  of  perception  at  the  lapsing  edge  of  con- 
sciousness and  forcibly  to  reinstate  it ;  for  there  is 
an  area  in  which,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
the  passage  in  and  out  of  the  range  of  tiie  inner 
search-light  may  be  rendered  visible.  There  is,  for 
instance,  the  common  experience  that  something 
which  we  were  just  ready  to  speak  has,  by  the 
rivalry  of  other  intruded  interests,  been  tempo- 
rarily driven  back  from  consciousness,  and  leaves 
us  adrift,  the  Conscious  vacantly  asking  the  sub- 
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conscious  self,  "What  was  I  going  to  say?"  It 
is  fay  a  sort  of  fnmbling  about  among  the  fadiog 
trails  of  ideas  for  some  clue  fay  which  to  recoyei 
the  lost  thread  of  discourse,  that  we  attempt  to 
anest  the  fast  receding  lines  of  thooght.  A  vatia- 
tion  of  this  experience  occurs  in  writing,  whenever 
a  lai^r  group  of  suggested  ideas  than  can  immedi- 
ately find  expression  appeals  for  notice ;  the  writer 
has  the  troubled  feeling  that,  while  recording  one, 
the  others  will  again  slip  from  his  mental  grasp. 
In  all  original  composition  there  occur  constant 
relaxations  in  the  tension  of  thought — at  times 
Ihe  faudding  of  a  brief  abstraction  — in  which  Hxe 
associations  that  had  just  entered  the  focus  of 
awareness  flit  back  into  the  shadow  and  must 
i^ain  be  sought  for  when  the  light  of  attentdon 
in  turn  brightens.  The  very  attitude  of  the  effort 
to  lecover  such  evasive  associations  —  the  closing 
of  the  eyes  to  exclude  the  outer  glare  and  relieve 
by  contrast  the  dimness  of  the  light  within,  the 
intent  peering  in  the  dark  to  cateh  the  first  glim- 
mer of  the  lost  trail — is  suggestive  of  the  pro- 
cedure which  the  mind  may  be  said  figuratively  to 
employ.  In  such  wise  may  we  occasionally  detect 
the  exit  of  ideas  hovering  near  the  mai^ins  of 
consciousness,  when  our  interest  makes  us  eager 
for  their  recovery.  Frequently  do  we  fail  in  this  en- 
deavor, the  failure  inducing  a  submerged  troubled 
feeling  while  the  mental  explorer- goes  forth  and 
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"  comes  back  like  the  dove  into  the  ark,  banDg 
found  no  rest ; "  and  we  eidier  make  the  attempt 
anew  imder  more  promising  auspices,  or  are  agree- 
ably surprised  by  the  spontaneous  intrusion  of 
tiie  lost  idea  into  our  otheTwise  occupied  attention. 
It  IB  precisely  the  manner  and  occasion  of  this 
reentrance,  so  conunonly  unobserved,  that  is  the 
object  of  our  present  pursuit. 

The  psychologist  must  admit  that  he  possesses 
no  reliable  means  of  arresting  the  fugitive  and  of 
leisurely  preparing  a  psychological  identification, 
or  of  shadowing  his  flitting  movements.  He  is 
accordiogly  grateful  to  such  peculiarly  endowed 
individuals  as  possess  more  certain  means  of  allur- 
ing such  inures  to  the  footlights,  or  of  project- 
ing them  upon  a  screen  for  common  observation. 
Snch  a  m^c-lantem  of  the  mind  seems  really 
possible  to  favored  temperaments ;  and  the  process 
has  received  tiie  not  wholly  appropriate  name  of 
"crystal-gaang."  We  may  describe  this  gift  as 
a  knack  of  developing  the  subconscious  images 
by  fixing  the  eyes  upon  a  reflecting  surface  and 
noting  the  fleeting  pictures  that  form  thereon, 
apparently  without  conscious  direction.  Naturally, 
so  subtie  a  process  does  not  remain  steadily  at 
command ;  it  is  the  occasional  successful  visons 
that  illuminate  the  subconscious  entrances  of  im- 
pressions that  appear  opportunely  in  this  psycho- 
l(^cal  mirror. 
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A  lady/  expert  in  such  gazing,  commonly  sees 
a  motley  procession  of  dream-hke  pictures,  and 
in  the  loUowing  instances  was  able  to  trace  them 
to  their  subconscious  source  :  Upon  one  occasion 
she  was  sitting  at  her  writing-table  near  the  open 
window  and  became  dimly  aware  that  an  elderly 
relative  in  the  room  said  something  to  her.  The 
noise  in  the  street  prevented  a  distinct  hearing, 
and,  as  will  often  occur,  the  incident  passed  by 
without  further  questioning.  While  tilting  the 
inkstand  she  caught  a  glimpse,  in  the  darkened 
sor&ce  of  the  ink,  of  the  image  of  a  florist's 
parcel.  Arising  from  her  writing,  she  went  into 
an  adjoining  room,  found  the  parcel,  and  was 
greeted  with  '^I  told  you  half  an  hour  ago  to 
attend  to  those  flowers;  they  will  all  be  dead." 
Here  the  verbal  message  is  not  consciously  re- 
ceived, yet  makes  associations  with  the  visual 
centres  and  projects  an  image,  which,  by  the  for- 
tunate habit  of  tapping  the  subconscious  through 
TiflualizatioQ,  is  reinstated  in  consciousness. 

Before  giving  other  instances  of  the  exercise 

1  iSiM^(iaihaProeeedmgtofOieSoeittjf/or  PtyehiealRatarek, 
ToL  -riii,  etc.)  pertinentlj  reinarks  that  "it  U  just  the  thingt 
th«t  we  lee  without  notidiig  a.t  all,  which  the  ot^atkl  ia  oaloolated 
to  hriDg  to  our  atteutum ; "  and  alio  notea  aa  the  reqniaite  for 
•xerciaiog  this  power  that  "  ereiy  arjttal-gaaer  I  have  ever  met 
haa  beeo  a  gooi  Titnalizer."  Id  illnatntion  of  her  own  [lOffen 
■he  remarks ;  "  For  eiample,  I  have  forgotten  the  daj  of  the 
mooth.  I  read  the  Timet  tbia  monuog,  and  I  ohanoed  to  lemem- 
ber  that  the  first  name  in  the  birtha  waa  Robioaou.  My  power  of 
TiaaalizatioB  enables  me  to  oreate  in  the  crjatal  a  piotnre  of  the 
top  of  the  first  oolmnii,  my  memorj,  helped  bj  this  assooia^o, 
does  tha  rest.  I  aarr7  inj  e;e  along  uid  tee  that  the  dato  ia 
September  6." 
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of  tliis  facolly,  I  wish  to  call  attention  anew  to 
the  fact  that  the  process  involved  differs  not  in 
essence,  but  only  in  the  manner  of  its  manifesta- 
tion, from  similur  chance  detection  of  subconscioiis 
associations.  Accordingly,  a  few  further  illustra- 
tions in  which  the  subconscious  makes  its  entry 
through  other  portals  will  be  apposite.  Decidedly 
BO  is  the  testimony  of  one  who,  unmersed  in  read- 
ing, comes  upon  the  word  "gasoline,"  and  is 
brought  to  a  standstill  by  the  sudden  presence 
of  the  odor  of  that  substance  in  the  room.  So 
curious  and  surprising  was  the  sensation  as  to 
provoke  an  investigation,  which  resulted  in  the 
discoveiT  of  a  can  of  gasoline  in  the  cellar,  of 
which  the  reader  had  been  quite  unaware.  Un- 
doubtedly the  odor  had  penetrated  to  i^e  room, 
and  iliough  not  consciously  perceived,  became  so 
when  the  attention  was  directed  thereto  by  the 
solicitation  of  the  visual  channel. 

A  different  type  of  mixed  participation  of  con- 
scious and  subconscious  factors  app^trs  in  the  fol- 
lowing :  Dr.  A.  was  walking  along  the  streets  of 
Paris,  bis  thoughts  intent  upon  an  examination 
in  Botany  which  he  was  soon  to  face.  Suddenly 
his  eye  was  caught  by  an  inscription  on  the  glass 
door  of  a  restaurant,  showing  the  words  Verh<is- 
cum  T%xp8U8.  This  seemed  rather  an  unusual 
l^end,  and  now,  with  keener  alertness  to  his 
surroundings,  he  retraced  his  steps  and  discov- 
ered the  real  inscription  to  be  "Bouillon."  It 
appears  that  the  plant  verhascum  or  mullein  is 
popularly  known  as  "bouillon  blanc."  Thus  the 
hastdly  and  subconsciously  observed  "  Bouillon  " 
arooses  an  association  with  its  popular  sjmonym, 
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and  after  the  manner  of  a  waking  dream,  pro- 
jects itself  as  an  illusory  visualization,  taking 
definite  form  by  force  of  the  dominant  botaoicu 


I  have  myself,  while  writing  in  a  room  in  which 
talking  was  going  on,  inadvertently  incorporated 
a  word  from  the  conversation  in  n^  manuscript ; 
ajtd  with  equal  nnawareness  have  I  responded  to 
the  use,  by  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  room,  of  a 
proverbial  phrase,  by  later  parodying  that  phrase 
m  my  writing ;  and  only  in  rereading  the  copy 
did  it  fiash  across  my  mind  that  it  had  been  thus 
suf^ested.  Analogous  is  the  familiar  harking  back 
to  become  aware  of  the  stroke  of  the  clock  or  even 
to  count  the  strokes,  at  a  moment  of  easement 
in  the  attention  devotw)  to  the  main  occupation. 
The  usual  situation  finds  the  writer  intent  upon 
his  work,  deciding,  let  us  say,  to  stop  when  the 
hour  sounds.  This  charge  upon  the  subconscious 
attention  becomes  lost  as  the  absorption  in  the 
writing  increases ;  gradually  at  a  lees  strenuous 
moment  the  impression  gains  first  a  slight,  then 
immediately  a  decided  recognition  that  the  clock 
had  struck  a  few  minutes  ago.  The  intrusion 
is  in  this  case  of  the  external  sensory  impression 
upon  the  intent  inner  occupation ;  the  same  direc- 
tion of  intercourse  appears  in  the  "  gasoline " 
incident,  in  the  vision  of  the  floristTs  parcel, 
and  in  the  parodying  of  the  proverbial  phrase. 
The  reverse  and  less  usual  movement  of  an  inner 
memory-image  getting  itself  partly  projected  into 
the  external  sensory  field  is  that  of  the  inscription 
on  the  restaurant  door,  and  more  intricately  that 
of  the  "crystal  vision  "  presently  to  be  cited.    The 
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same  appears  in  die  following  cases,  both  peculiar 
in  that  the  subconscious  impression  provoked  an 
incipient  or  actual  hallucination.  A  person  in 
an  abstracted  condition  was  handling  some  waste 
papers  and  some  of  value,  the  one  to  be  placed 
ID  a  drawer  of  a  desk,  the  other  to  be  destiojed. 
When  about  to  toss  the  packet  into  the  fire, 
there  seemed  to  be  an  arrest  of  the  hand,  as  from 
some  foreign  source,  to  prevent  the  threatened 
destruction.  The  subconscious  recognition  that 
the  papers  about  to  be  consigned  to  the  flames 
were  the  ones  to  be  preserved,  was  here  just  suf- 
ficient to  project  its^  at  the  critical  moment  in 
the  form  of  a  real  sensation,  an  efBcient  restrain- 
ing impulse.  Ag^,  a  lady  walking  down  a  hotel 
corridor  towards  an  elevator,  and  presumably 
also  with  her  thoughts  inwardly  directed,  was 
confronted  suddenly  by  an  apparition  that  took 
the  form  of  a  strange  man,  — an  appearance  suf- 
ficiently startling  to  arrest  her  progress,  and  to 
awaken  her  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  door  of 
the  elevator  shaft  stood  open,  and  that  further 
inattentive  movement  toward  it  might  result  in 
a  serious  accident.  "  Here  "  (this  is  Mr.  Lang's 
comment)  "  part  of  her  mind  may  have  known 
that  the  door  was  open,  and  started  a  ghost  (for 
there  was  no  real  man  there)  to  stop  ner.  Pity 
these  things  do  not  occur  more  frequently." 

And  now  to  conclude  with  projections  from 
the  subconscious  upon  the  crystid  screen  :  In  the 
afternoon,  in  a  convei^ation  not  addressed  to  the 
narrator,  the  name  of  Palissy  was  mentioned.  A 
look  in  the  reflecting  surface  showed  a  man  hastily 
tearing  up  some  wooden  garden  palings;  and 
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'*  before  I  had  time  to  wonder  what  this  meant^ 
it  was  followed  bj  another  picture,  all  in  ted,  of 
the  comer  of  the  Ubrary  where  as  a  child  I  kept 
mv  books,  including  one  distinctly  recognizable, 
which  I  have  not  seen  these  fifteen  years,  called 
*  The  Provocations  of  Mme.  Palissy.' "  It  was  then 
recalled  that  one  of  the  provocations  was  that 
Palissv  fed  the  furnace  for  his  pottery  with  the 
household  furniture  rather  than  impenl  the  suo- 
cesa  of  his  labors.  Here,  as  before,  the  associative 
processes  had  been  set  to  work  bv  subconscious 
auditoiy  impressions,  and  when  their  work  was 
done,  gave  it  over  to  the  usual  visual  channels. 
The  appearance  in  the  crystal  upon  another  occa- 
sion was  that  of  an  intimate  girl  friend  beckoning 
from  her  carriage ;  and  her  hair,  heretofore  hang- 
ing loosely  down  her  back,  was  arranged  high.  It 
appears  tbat  during  the  day  the  narrator  had 
passed  by  this  carru^,  but  she  insists,  *'  Most 
certainly  I  had  not  consciously  seen  even  the  car- 
ri^e."  On  the  following  day  she  visited  this 
friend,  was  called  to  account  for  her  failure  to 
recognize  the  occupant  of  the  carriage,  and  was 
surprised  to  perceive  that  the  latter  was  actually 
wearing  her  hair  in  the  manner  which  the  crystal 
had  shown. 

In  such  wise  may  we  detect  the  entrances  of 
perceptions  from  the  outside  world,  all  unobserved 
by  the  ordinary  consciousness,  that  later  is  sur- 
prised at  the  opportune  presence  at  its  own  hearth 
of  acqu^tances  that  found  recognition  without 
formal  introduction.    Undoubtedly  this  process 
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goes  on  a  hundred  times  when  we  fail  to  obserre 
it,  to  one  occasion  susceptible  of  proof ;  and  this 
is  precisely  what  we  should  expect  by  analogy 
with  tiiB  more  familiar  processes  of  acquisition. 
Judgments  and  inferences  upon  data  that  are 
never  brought  into  the  focus  of  consciousness 
enter  constantly  into  our  sensory  perceptions.  The 
stereoscope  offers  versatile  and  brilliant  proof 
that  our  delicately  trained  eyes  accurately  infra 
the  solidity  of  objects  horn  the  distinctdve  dissim> 
ilarity  of  the  two  retinal  im^es ;  yet  we  never 
consciously  realize  that  this  is  the  ground  of  the 
inference.  In^  apportioning  the  several  values  to 
be  attached  to  changes  of  size  with  distance,  we 
again  perform  a  considerable  range  of  complex 
estimates,  not  one  of  which  clearly  emeif;es  into 
consciouaneBs.  Many  optical  illusions  depend  for 
their  effect  wholly  upon  the  fact  that  there  are 
inferential  steps  in  ordinary  perception ;  the  illu- 
sion takes  advant^e  of  these  by  presenting  the 
exceptional  condition  under  which  they  lead  id 
error;  but  of  Hie  inference,  right  or  wrong,  we 
do  not  become  conscious.  When  we  analyze  the 
performances  of  the  sti^e  m^cian,  we  observe 
^ain  that  a  goodly  portion  of  his  deceptions 
requires  and  induces  the  drawing  of  subconscious 
inferences  on  the  part  of  his  spectators.  In  all 
this  the  ear  corroborates  the  eye.  We  distinguish 
the  quality  of  violin  or  'cello,  of  harp  or  piano, 
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of  one  voice  or  another,  predominantlj,  thongh 
not  wholly,  by  the  overtones  that  these  eeveral 
instnunents  enforce  and  suppress;  yet  of  the 
basis  of  our  discemment  do  yre  remain  wholly 
ignorant. 

Experiment  shows  that  we  decide  that  the  source 
of  a  sound  is  to  our  left,  because  the  effect  thereof 
is  stronger  in  the  left  ear ;  but  our  own  observa- 
tion never  mforms  ns  of  the  principle  that  we 
constantly  utilize.  Experiment  has  likewise  shown 
that  the  effect  of  an  illusion  may  persist,  even 
though  the  lines  that  determine  it  have  been  ren- 
dered so  faint  that  the  eye  cannot  decide  whether 
lliey  are  still  present  or  have  wholly  vanished; 
and  again,  that  in  listening  to  a  very  feeble  and 
receding  noise,  one  becomes  convinced  that  the 
noise  is  lost,  when  if  the  "  imperceptible  "  sound 
be  entirely  stopped,  there  ensues  a  further  drop  in 
what  seemingly  had  already  touched  bottom ;  and 
<nice  more,  that  when  the  eye  is  invited  to  regard 
a  gronp  of  characters  or  objects,  and  after  an  in- 
terval one  member  of  tiie  group  is  again  presented, 
witb  the  request  that  the  "subject"  describe 
other  members  of  the  group  in  which  it  appeared, 
die  partial  or  complete  failure  to  do  so  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  presence  of  the  foigotten 
detail  in  a  cluster  of  associations  seemingly  spon* 
taneona  to  the  "  subject,"  but  in  reality  initiated 
by  the  unobserved  detail.  It  falls  within  the  puiv 
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pose  of  the  study  of  psychology  to  bring  forward 
the  grounds  of  such  inferences  and  associations; 
and  so  far  as  we  are  psychologists  may  ve  become 
partially  aware  of  the  subconscious  factors  in 
ordinary  perception.  The  evidence  is  thus  varied 
and  convincing,  that  the  processeB  of  perception 
of  the  external  world  —  some  deliberate  when  not 
yet  fully  established,  others  never  reflectiTe  at  all 
—  are  in  the  ordinary  use  of  our  faculties  as  typi- 
cally subconscious  aa  conscious  in  their  mode  of 
functioning ;  and  in  virtue  of  this  relation  does  it 
ensae  that  we  hear  and  see  and  feel  things,  that 
guide  our  inferences,  that  enter  into  our  associa- 
tions, that  contribute  to  the  training  of  our  minds, 
that  modify  our  tastes  and  preferences ;  and  yet 
all  these  Actors  eutw  but  feebly  into  the  realm 
of  conscious  knowledge. 

The  extension  of  this  principle  to  more  general 
acquisitions  and  to  the  practical  life  lies  close  at 
hand.  It  is  apparent  id  all  the  emphasis  laid  upon 
the  influence  of  the  milieu,  in  the  home  and  in  the 
school,  in  city  and  in  country.  It  is  the  trend  of 
such  subconscious  impressions  that  eventually  leads 
to  the  toleration  of,  or  insenntiveness  to,  all  that  is 
ugly  or  vulgar  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  other  to 
a  refining  discrimination  and  fastidiousness,  and  to 
the  establishment  of  good  taste  and  good  morals. 
No  stage  of  the  process  at  all  involves  the  con- 
scious study  from  the  artist's  or  the  moralist's  point 
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of  view  of  the  sesflietic  or  ethical  issues  involved. 
Teaching  by  example  rather  than  bj  precept  is 
not  wholly  unrelated  to  the  teaching  by  the  snb- 
oonscious  rather  than  by  the  conscions.  A  bright 
child  learns  more  outude  of  the  lesson  periods 
than  in  them.  A  college  edncatitm  is  valued,  and 
a  given  coU^e  preferred,  qoite  as  decidedly  by 
the  traditional  inflnencea  that  are  embodied  in  its 
spirit  as  by  the  cnrricnhun  that  it  offers.  Fersisti- 
ent  practice,  even  though  not  whoDy  intelligent, 
often  brings  about  an  expertness  quite  as  readily 
as  do  the  processes  of  conscious  analysis.  The 
artistic  training  and  temperament  deliberately  lay 
emphasis  upon  the  unanalyzed  sensitiveness  to 
subtle  differences  of  lesthetic  effect;  and  the  skill- 
f  nl  artist  need  not  be,  as  he  usually  is  not,  an  apt 
art  oritic.  In  music  the  picking  up  of  arias  by  ear, 
when  contrasted  with  the  reading  by  note,  is,  again 
in  part,  though  only  in  part,  a  difference  in  reliance 
upon  the  subconscious  and  upon  the  conscious. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  extreme,  the  two  meth- 
ods of  apperception  tend  to  become  antagonistic 
The  too  conscious  contemplation  of  the  technique 
diminishes  the  sensitiveness  to  the  general  artistic 
impression.  The  close  geological  observer  tends 
to  lose  tiie  general  massive  impressions  of  nature; 
and  Darwin  records  in  his  own  person  the  resulting 
weakness  of  the  literary  and  emotional  suscepti- 
bilitws  as  a  consequence  of  a  too  deeply  ingrained 
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and  absorlnng  analytical  habit  of  mind.  The  gear 
eral  contrast  between  the  apperception  by  qnidk^ 
total,  me^ed,  affectiTe  impressions,  and  the  suc- 
cessive and  separate  attention  to  logioaUy  selected 
detail,  falls  in  lai^  measure  within  the  contrast  of 
the  subconsoiouB  to  the  oonscionB.  Similarly  the 
skill  diat  depends  upon  knack,  that  enables  us  to 
do  bnt  not  to  tell  how  we  do, — the  billiard  player 
depending  upon  bis  general  impresdons  and  feel* 
ings  rather  than  upon  calculation  in  striking  the 
ball, — these  in  turn  represent  in  the  motor  field 
the  greater  reliance  apon  subconscious  training. 
And  in  the  end,  the  contrast  of  temperament  that 
inclines  one  to  this  and  the  other  to  that  form  of 
pursuit  and  mode  of  its  cnltiTation,  lies  laigely 
along  the  same  lines  of  division.  We  are  all 
more  or  less  impresmonists ;  we  are  all  more  or  less 
scientific ;  for  in  all,  the  apportionment  of  depend- 
ence upon  subconscious  to  that  upon  consoioua 
processes  acquires,  as  the  character  is  moulded 
and  our  habits  become  set,  a  definite  value,  which 
is  our  personal  equation  in  this  relation. 

I  shall  bring  this  phase  of  our  presentation  to 
a  close  by  directing  attention,  from  an  allied  ap- 
proach, to  the  repeatedly  emphasized  fact  that  the 
associative  mechanism  finds  its  sphere  of  activi^ 
largely  in  the  Bubconscious  realm.  It  does  so  not 
alone  in  the  intellectual  acquisitions,  but  even 
more  saliently  in  the  emotional  medium  in  which 
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oar  personal  growth  so  chaiactemticallj  has  its 
being.  The  stream  of  thought  is  emotionally 
tinged^  and  affectiTe  states  play  as  elemental  a 
part  in  its  progreBsive  movement  as  trains  of  ideas. 
The  paths  of  association  and  the  grooves  of  habit 
and  memory  are  determined  as  influentially  by 
pleamres  and  pains,  by  the  more  organic  sensations 
that  are  obscure  in  their  import  but  direct  in  their 
bearing  upon  personal  welfare,  and  by  the  appeal 
of  experience  to  our  more  cultivated  sensibilities, 
as  by  any  system  of  knowledge  or  the  logical 
interpretation  of  data.  The  feelings,  it  has  been 
delicately  said,  form  the  mother-mood  of  dreams, 
and,  one  may  add,  of  much  imaginative  association. 
The  odor  of  pine  needles  recalls  not  so  much  the 
visoal  picture  of  the  forest  and  the  trees,  as  it  does 
the  mood  in  which  we  wander  among  them,  or 
through  the  mood  arouses  the  picture ;  and  it  ia 
by  oluBtering  about  a  simple  perception  a  sabtle 
complex  of  deep  emotional  states  that  the  Church 
erolvea  the  effective  Embolism  of  the  church  bell 
and  the  angelus.  It  is  the  ^mpatby  of  the  mood 
that  characteristically  begets  germane  associations, 
as  it  is  the  emotional  background  that  creates 
the  congeniaHty  of  mental  disposition  that  faeih- 
tates  intellectoat  intercourse;  and  thus  are  im- 
pressions formed  of  which  we  render  no  conscious 
account. 

It  is  by  a  different  utilization  of  the  same 
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process,  too,  that  we  often  gain  convictions  for 
which  we  can  give  no  reasons ;  and  personal  likes 
and  dislikes,  suspicions  and  elective  affinities  find 
their  point  of  origin  in  the  subconsciously  pei^ 
ceived  indications  of  inward  teute.  As  we  find 
these  justified  by  experience,  we  come  to  tmst 
our  impulses,  first  impressions,  natural  intuititms, 
even  when  they  seem  baseless;  for  such  is  the 
natural  logic  alike  of  the  subconscious  and  of  the 
emotions.  Nor  must  we  construe  this  as  totally 
difEerent  from,  or  antagonistic  to,  the  ordinary 
inductive  judgments.  After  all  it  is  only  in  the 
expert  that  the  judgment  becomes  so  trained  that 
it  is  B^e  to  question  a  piece  of  reasoning  without 
being  able  to  point  out  the  flaw;  to  mistrust, 
without  being  able  to  justify  the  suspicions.  Such 
impressions  are  strong  and  valuable  in  propor- 
tion to  the  solid  foundation  of  consciously  and 
subconsciously  interpreted  experience  upon  which 
they  rest.  It  is  thus  alike  that  character  and  the 
knowledge  that  is  power  are  laid  down.  Professor 
James  sums  up  the  ethical  implications  of  t^ 
truth :  "  Let  no  youth  have  any  anxiety  about  the 
upshot  of  his  education,  whatever  the  line  of  it  may 
be.  If  he  keep  faithfully  busy  each  hour  of  tiie 
working  day,  he  may  safely  leave  the  final  result 
to  itself.  He  can  with  perfect  certainty  count  on 
waking  up  some  fine  morning,  to  find  himself  one 
of  the  competent  ones  of  his  generation,  in  what- 
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ever  porsnit  he  maj  have  singled  ont.  Silently, 
between  all  the  details  o£  his  busiaess,  the  power 
of  judging  in  aU  that  class  of  matter  will  have 
built  itself  up  within  him  as  a  possession  that 
will  never  pass  away." 
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IX 

THE  LAPSES  OF  CONSCTOUSNESS 

I  FBOFOSB  at  this  juncture  to  consider  vith  a 

more  detailed  interest  certain  failures  of  adjust- 
ment of  coasciousness  to  the  actual  conditions 
that  confront  us.  The  general  status  of  such 
lapses,  as  also  their  service  in  illuminating  the 
mechanism  and  su^^orts  of  conscious  operations, 
has  already  been  set  forth.  Such  a  survey  serves 
a  purpose  more  profitable  than  that  of  a  mere  re- 
view ;  it  gives  a  vital,  realistic  touch  to  the  more 
formal  sketches  that  have  preceded ;  it  affords 
an  opportunity  of  extending  in  suggestive  detail 
both  the  illustrations  and  the  principles  in  whose 
behalf  they  have  been  gathered;  and  it  offers  val- 
ued points  of  contact  with  the  presentation  of  the 
abnormal  varieties  of  defects  of  consciousness  that 
is  to  foUow.  This  special  treatment  is  also  war- 
ranted by  reason  of  the  common  familiarity  of 
such  lapses ;  iudeed,  they  constitute  the  domestic 
variety  of  the  species  whose  natural  history  is  our 
special  concern.  A  study  of  their  intimate  habits 
is  certain  to  further  our  insight  into  the  psycho- 
logy of  the  subconscious. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  atmosphere  in  which 
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these  lapses  are  bred  is  that  of  a  mild  or  pro- 
nounced distraction,  for  which  Zer$treut?teit  is  the 
more  expressive  German  term.  This  attitude  is 
induced  commonly  by  a  central  absorption  in  one 
occupation,  while  carrying  on  inattentively  some 
other  and  more  routine  activity ;  or,  it  may  be,  by 
a  general  lowering  of  the  directive  alertness ;  or 
I^  a  too  anxious  overeight ;  or  by  the  embarrass- 
ii^  claims  of  a  too  exacting  task ;  —  all  in  turn 
profoundly  modified  and  aggravated  by  a  predis- 
posed temperuuent.  For  their  distinctive  appear^ 
ance  and  mode  of  entry  upon  the  scene,  we  shall 
presently  develop  suitable  formulse.  In  pursuit  of 
this  end  we  require  some  consistent  and  pertinent 
outline  of  the  typical  phases  of  the  mind's  cou- 
duct.  The  contours  of  such  a  piece  of  conduct 
would  show  in  silhouette,  first,  the  perception  of 
the  situation  by  the  message  brought  through  eye, 
or  ear,  or  other  window  of  the  soul ;  would  show, 
next,  how  such  mess^e  is  offered  to  the  appro- 
priate powers  for  interpretation,  and  for  the  elabo- 
ration, variably  intricate,  of  the  suitable  response ; 
and  how  the  bit  of  conduct  is  rounded  by  the  fit 
and  skilled  execution  of  what  it  has  been  decided 
to  do  or  say.  What  is  here  appropriate  is  that 
any  one,  or  the  whole  of  these  successive  links  in 
the  chain  of  mental  reactions,  may  be  sufficiently 
-and  intelligently  directed  by  a  subconscious  type 
of  adjustment.  Though  the  factors  properly  form 
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a  unit,  combining  with  like  units  into  a  series  of 
expanding  complexity  of  kind  and  number,  jet  each 
is  natorallj  viewed  as  composed  of  a  receptive  step> 
accompanied  hj  a  suitable  interpretation  throogh 
which  the  process  acquires  meaning,  and  of  an 
expressive  step,  which,  as  the  issne  of  a  prepara- 
tory elaboration,  takes  rank  as  a  significant  piece 
of  conduct.  Ordinarily  these  components  fall  into 
their  natnral  places  with  ease  and  fitness ;  but  not 
infrequently  an  inattentiTe  attitude  towards  por- 
tions of  the  procedure  induces  a  peculiar  type  of 
straying  from  the  intended  path,  —  some  lapse  in 
the  ordinary,  weU-adjuated  relations,  some  dropped 
stitch  in  the  routine  occupation,  some  unobserved 
entry  of  a  new  relation  that  is  mistaken  for  the 
old.  The  reins  are  too  freely  relaxed,  or  are  re- 
laxed at  an  inopportune  moment;  our  habits  take 
the  bit  between  the  teeth,  and  bring  ua  to  some 
unexpected  situation,  which  the  aroused  conscious- 
ness, prompUy  or  gradually,  sets  aright. 

To  obtain  representative  data  for  such  a  sur- 
vey, I  drew  upon  the  experiences  of  a  group  of 
persons^  to  whom  I  had  access;  and  I  present 

1  These  personsl  eipeFieooM  we  contribnted  by  atadenta  of 
the  Univenitj  of  Wiioomiii,  and  doabtless  do  not  differ  euett- 
tially  from  those  that  ooold  be  oolleoted  in  other  circlea  ;  yet 
thej  naturalljr  reSeot  lomethiDg  of  the  oceapations  of  yonng  men 
and  yonxtg  women  deroted,  though  by  no  means  exolasivelj,  to 
ieholaatio  pnnaits.  At  all  events,  the j  form  mj  docntuentary  evi- 
denoe  for  the  general  reUtiona  and  types  of  frequency  that  alone 
are  eontidered  in  the  present  apergu. 
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the  collection  merely  as  fairly  repreaentafdTe  of 
the  ordinary  behayior  of  the  subconscions  in  the 
trivial,  or  at  times  the  momentous  occasions  of 
daily  life.  Indeed,  their  conmionplaceness  is  itself 
a  worthy  claim  to  our  regard,  as  the  fact  that 
material  of  this  nature  may  serve  the  psycholo- 
gist's purpose  is  a  tribute  to  the  intimacy  of  his 
relation  to  the  natural  history  of  the  lowly  and 
f^Tniligr  phases  of  mind. 

We  shall  consider  first  lapses  of  the  motor  type. 
In  regard  to  these,  my  data  emphasize  that  they 
occupy  the  focus  of  the  more  common  forms  of 
subconscious  activity :  which  meaus  that,  though 
the  reduced  awareness  spreads  itself  over  the 
whole  procedure,  it  affects  more  prominently  the 
motor  response,  the  terminal,  rather  than  the  ini- 
tial phase  of  conduct ;  or,  that  once  the  nature  of 
a  situation  is  normally  perceived,  oar  motor  habits 
step  in  to  perform  the  appropriate  (or  unintended) 
responae  with  submerged  awareness,  possibly  amid 
distracted  attention.  A  peculiarly  apposite  recog- 
nition of  this  relation  is  embodied  in  the  popular 
game  of  philopcena.  Here  a  premium  is  placed 
upon  the  guarding  of  one's  subconscious  tendency 
to  allow  the  complacent  habit  of  assent  or  diffei> 
ence  to  express  itself,  and  specifically  towards  one 
individual,  in  the  conventional  "  Yes  "  or  "  No ; " 
or  in  taking  what  is  naturally  or  imobtnmvely 
offered.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly  this  charge 
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Upon  the  sabconscious  becomes  lost  amid  the  more 
vital  interests  of  social  intercourse,  how  readily 
the  hand  or  tongue  is  entrapped  into  the  artifi- 
cially tabooed  expression,  vhen  the  major  atten- 
tion becomes  directed  to  the  channels  of  oar  real 
concern.  A  sitnation  lightly  perceived,  Trith  still 
slighter  reflection,  awakens  the  natural  response. 
Subconscious  doing  ensues  somewhat  more  readily 
than  subconscious  perceiving ;  while  the  r31e  of 
sabconscious  elaboration  and  interpretation  can- 
not be  so  easily  appraised. 

There  is  a  somewhat  artificial  occasion  which 
we  may  ntUize  to  illustrate  the  nataral  relation 
that  comes  to  exist  between  a  sensory  clue  and  the 
bit  of  conduct  which  it  commonly  arouses. 

We  may  desire  to  present  a  form  of  behavior  as 
our  natural  unreflective  habit,  to  have  pass  current 
at  its  face-value  what  actually  has  no  redeem- 
ing basis  in  our  native  inheritence  and  training. 
For  this  attitude,  particularly  in  its  personal  and 
social  aspects,  we  have  the  apt  term  of  affectation. 
One  may  affect  a  lisp,  or  a  foreign  pronunciation, 
or  the  broad  a,  or,  with  the  changes  of  the  fash- 
ions, an  ezf^gerated  handshake  or  manner  of 
raising  one's  hat ;  and  always  with  the  constant 
risk  of  lapsing  back  into  our  really  "  natural " 
habits.  The  affectation  attempts  to  substitute  arti- 
fice for  nature,  to  guide  consciously  what  should 
emerge  subconsciously.  The  stage  offers  profes- 
sional occasion  to  cultivate  such  affectation ;  and 
it  is  sometimes  amusing  to  detect  the  inezperi- 
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enced  actor  in  Teminiiing  himself  that  he  must 
no  longer  nee  his  wounded  arm,  must  contiiiue 
to  limp,  or  to  reel,  or  to  exhibit  the  manuers  of 
old  i^,  or  of  the  ruf&au,  or  of  the  peasant.  This 
artificial  relation  is  interesting  in  that  it  presents 
in  exact  reverse  the  ordinary  intrusions  of  the 
subconscious  into  the  conscious  field.  The  one 
formula  expresses  the  fact  that  when  the  proper 
sensory  clue  is  present,  we  proceed  to  react  to  it 
without  intent ;  and  the  other  that,  having  only 
a  fictitious  sensory  clue,  we  fail  to  act  in  spite  of 
our  resolution.' 

The  simplest  type  of  subconscious  motor  re- 
sponse consists  in  carrying  out  a  more  or  less 
suitable  and  habitual  action,  vhUe  remaining 
unaware  of  its  accomplishment, —  a  lapse  accord- 
ingly not  of  performance,  but  of  notification  of 
the  accomplished  service  to  the  conscious  self. 

A.,  already  retired  for  the  night,  leaves  his  bed 
to  lock  the  door  and  finds  it  securely  fastened, 
and  doubtless  hy  his  unobservant  self;  B.,  work- 

'  Tbe  more  lumil  Upra  of  thia  tempomy  ijp*  ooeiin  nhen  the 
MBMfy  elne  i»  alight  enough  to  pass  readily  in  and  out  of  notice. 
Thua  if  one  hu  ilightlj  injured  &  finger,  one  ia  intermittently  re- 
minded by  •  sndden  pain  that  it  cannot  b«  uaed  for  the  acen»< 
tomed  Mrviee  ;  one  iteps  npon  a  foot  that  ia  not  yet  inffioiently 
MOOTered  to  baaione'a  weight ;  after  operations  apon  one's  teeth, 
otie  DnintentioDally  disobeys  tin  dentist's  injanction  not  to  eat 
OD  that  nde  for  a  day  or  two.  A  more  inferential  instanoe,  with 
almost  no  sensory  doe,  is  that  of  a  yonog  man,  who,  aft«r  treat- 
ment of  his  eyes  with  belladomu,  provided  himaelf  with  the  even- 
ing paper,  quite  nntnindfnl  of  the  tact  that  he  would  be  unable 
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mg  at  his  desk  on  a  'wann  sonuner  day,  decides 
to  remove  his  coat  and  finds  he  has  ahreadj  done 
80 }  C,  a  clei^man,  sends  ont  the  contribntion- 
plate  a  second  time,  much  to  the  consternation  of 
the  congregation}  D.,  a  railway  employee,  changes 
the  position  o(  a  switch,  unaware  that  he  has 
already  reversed  it,  and  wrecks  a  train ;  and  so 
on  wiui  considerable  variation  of  scene,  plot,  and 
dramatis  personae.  These  instances  clearly  in- 
Tolve  a  weakened  sensory  apperception,  inasmuch 
as  the  second  action  is  initiated  because  the  first 
performance  was  so  feebly  attended  to,  so  dis- 
tractedly appreciated.  Doubtless,  more  frequent 
than  Hbe  complete  dropping  of  the  link  out  of 
consciousness  is  the  donbt,  the  query,  whether 
one  really  has  wound  the  clock,  or  locked  the  door, 
or  put  out  the  lights,  or  posted  the  letters,  or 
taken  one's  medicine,  or  even  eaten  one's  lunch : 
and  one  proceeds  to  verify  by  actual  examinar 
tion  or  by  some  definite  memory-clue  that  it  has 
been  done.* 

I  must  give  at  least  one  instance  of  this  mon- 
oiy-clne  and  its  mode  of  working:  — 

A  student  had  heen  intrusted  with  some  do- 
mestic errands  on  his  way  to  the  university.  Sud- 
denly, in   seeing  the   word  "business"  in  the 

1  The  wmptenwDtary  memor^'fulon  ocean  when  one  is  quite 
certUD  that  one  of  theto  habitual  tasks  Aot  been  done,  and  is  oon- 
fronted  with  oonelnuve  evidence  that  it  has  not.  It  is  the  alight 
claim  that  the  perfonnanoe  thereof  has  to  oni  oonsoioos  atten- 
tion that  makes  possible  each  kind  of  failnre.  It  is  not  so  moch 
■a  lapses  of  memory,  bat  as  inattentiTe  oeonpatjona,  that  the 
instanees  an  here  appoute. 
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course  of  his  vork,  it  flashed  across  his  mind  that 
he  had  forgotten  tiie  connnissioDs ;  yet  he  was  not 
sure.  In  trying  to  recall  his  steps,  there  clearly 
echoed  in  his  mind  the  squeak  of  the  door  in  leav- 
ing the  shop.  This  sensory  impression  was  his 
surest  indication,  and  proved  to  be  a  reliable  one, 
that  he  had  entered  the  shop  and  made  his  pui- 


The  instance  Is  apposite  in  both  senses ;  first, 
the  occurrence  of  the  word  "  business  "  arouses  the 
dormant  association  with  the  earlier,  somewhat 
submerged  conduct ;  and  secondly,  tiie  attempt  to 
explore  in  this  submerged  region  proceeds  by  the 
persistence  of  slight  sensory  impressions,  —  faint 
afterglows, — themselves  quite  uncertain,  and  not 
intrinsically  connected  with  the  central  and  im- 
portant piece  of  conduct.  As  in  retracing  the 
more  conscious  links  of  memory,  so  also  in  the 
case  of  the  subconscious  ones,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  reach  the  focus  through  some  suggestive  path 
from  a  dimly  l^ted  margin. 

Though  this  failure  to  make  an  impression  upon 
the  mental  roister  ofEers  the  simplest  formula  of 
a  subconscious  lapse,  it  does  not  present  the  most 
common  occurrence,  presumably  because  it  re- 
quires a  fair  degree  of  absorption.  The  most  fre- 
quent type  is  that  in  which  an  action — usually 
partially  inappropriate  —  is  performed,  or  a  situ- 
ation interpreted,  under  the  impresuon  that  it  is 
a  different,  an  intended  and  appropriate  one.   The 
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first  type  is  thus  the  onussion  of  a  strand  in  the 
network,  the  second  a  partial  substitution.  Here 
belong  the  many  comedies  of  errors,  trivial  or 
embarrassing  rather  than  momentous,  in  the  lighter 
scenes  of  life's  dramas.  Cases  of  going  off  with  a 
stranger's  hat  or  cloak  or  umbrella,  or  even  his 
horse  and  carriage,  occur,  and  furnish  evidence 
that  the  absence  of  the  signs  by  which  we  ordina- 
rily recc^fnize  our  own  may  itself  go  unheeded. 
The  successful  functioning  of  the  process  appears 
in  the  familiar  feeling  of  suddenly  missing  some^ 
thing,  at  first  not  a  definite  something,  —  cane, 
umbrella,  parcel,  book,  shopping^bag,  —  which 
one  has  been  carrying,  and  has  f  oigotten  at  some 
absorbed  point  of  the  day's  commissions.  It  takes 
but  a  slight  measure  of  distraction  to  subme^e 
these  superficial  impressions  so  that  they  fail  to 
perform  the  service  usually  expected  of  them. 
Lapses  that  intrinsically  have  the  same  status 
appear  in  varied  situations :  — 

Students  occasionally  go  to  wrong  clasa-rooms 
(confusion  of  place),  or  find  themselves  on  the  way 
to  the  university  on  a  Sunday  (confusion  of  time) ; 
the  collie  maiden,  upon  a  social  occasion,  leaves 
the  house  in  toilette  de  haX  with  her  "  History  " 
note-book  in  hand  (confusion  of  occasion) ;  an 
actress,  making  a  hurried  entrance  upon  the  st^e, 
snatches  a  whisk-broom  instead  of  a  fan  (confu- 
sion of  objects)  ;  a  clerk,  eating  a  hurried  lunch, 
while  eager  to  start  on  his  bicycle  upon  an  urgent 
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commissioD,  carries  his  cbair  oat  of  doors,  and 
makes  the  initial  raoTement  to  monnt  it  as  his  iron 
steed  (confiiBion  of  occnpation).  The  d^pree  of 
the  oonfusion  is  preaomably  and  often  ascertain- 
ably  determined  hy  the  intensity  of  the  abstrac- 
tion ;  a  student  may  readily  fail  to  notice,  in  the 
hasty  departure  in  uie  morning,  that  the  hat  and 
umbreHa  that  hang  at  his  nsual  depository  are  not 
his,  bat  more  alertly  looks  for  and  observes  the 
personal  recognition-marks  of  these  articles,  when 
he  selects  his  own  from  half  a  hundred  others  in 
leaving  the  clas»-room ;  while  the  distinctive  fem- 
inine bonnet  does  not  provide  the  generic  similarity 
condncive  to  the  overlooking  of  the  specific  dii- 


An  interesting  variation  of  this  generic  type  of 
lapse  arranges  itself,  when  the  formula  changes 
from  a  substitution  of  the  wrong  act  for  the  right 
one,  or  the  intrusion  of  the  action  into  an  inap- 
propriate situation,  to  the  intercbauge  of  relevant 
parts  of  two  activities,  both  operations  being  pai^ 
tially  held  in  mind.  Sometimes  the  two  activities 
are  allied  members  of  what  may  be  regarded  as 
a  single  occupation ;  sometimes  the  two  are  curi- 
ously unrelated,  their  connection  being  only  that 
they  are  charged  upon  a  common  consciousness.  Of 
the  former  X  have  quite  an  array  of  instances :  — 

There  is  the  serving  of  the  strawberry-hulls, 
while  the  berries  are  left  in  the  pantry  ;  the  sprin- 
kling of  sugar  on  one's  egg  and  t^e  dropping  of 
the  salt  in  the  coffee-cup;  the  placing  of  the 
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washed  dishes  id  the  refrigerator  aad  of  the  "left* 
overs  "  of  the  meal  in  the  pantry ;  the  attempt  to 
thread  one's  thimble  ;  the  intermittent  dipping  of 
the  pen  in  the  mucilage-bottle  and  of  the  brush 
in  the  ink,  while  writing  labels  and  pasting  them 
on  glasses ;  even  the  dropping  of  the  watch  into 
the  boiling  water,  while  consulting  the  egg  to 
gauge  the  time  ;  or,  in  the  excitement  of  a  fire, 
the  throwing  of  a  lamp  out  of  the  window  while 
carefully  carrying  down  the  bedclothes.  The  more 
striking  interchanges  are  naturally  those  of  un- 
related activities.  The  mind  is  cluu^d  with  two 
tasks ;  and  the  round  peg  drops  into  the  square 
hole.  A  young  lady  receives  a  letter  while  she  is 
engaged  in  putting  her  hat  away,  and  tosses  the 
DOTUsed  sheets  into  the  hat-box,  placing  the  hat 
m  the  waste-paper  basket.  Quite  common  is  the 
throwing  away  of  the  article  while  retaining  the 
wrapping,  even  when  it  happens  to  be  a  caramel 
and  the  paper  is  put  into  the  mouth.  Unusual 
and  yet  natural  is  the  action  of-  the  young  lady 
seated  in  the  train  and  eating  a  banana,  who, 
upon  the  approach  of  the  conductor  to  collect  the 
tickets,  resizes  that  she  has  thrown  her  purse  con- 
taining the  ticket  out  of  the  window  and  has  care- 
fully placed  the  banana-peel  in  her  hand-bt^.  Yet 
another  variety  eosues  when  the  comToissions  re- 
quire verbal  expression.  Then  we  may  encounter 
such  confusions  as  that  of  the  young  lady  asking 
a  post-office  clerk  for  "  individual  saJt-ceUars,"  or 
another  demanding  of  a  like  official  some  "  gray 
matter."  The  astonished  clerk  may  have  guessed 
in  the  first  instance  that  the  inquirer  had  two 
commissions  on  her  mind,  one  for  the  article  de- 
manded and  another  for  stamps,  and  had  uttered 
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on  the  wrong  occasion  the  request  upon  which 
her  thoughts  were  boot ;  bnt  he  conld  hardly  have 
BurmiBed  that  the  other  was  so  occupied  with 
an  approaching  examination  in  physiology  that 
"  postal  card"  was  intended  when  "  gray  matter  " 
was  qKiken.' 

There  are  two  further  groups  of  lapses  in  which 
the  motor  factors  are  prominent.  The  first,  relat- 
ing to  the  persistence  of  habits  after  long  periods 
of  disuse,  needs  bnt  casual  reinforcement.  It  is 
obrious  that  if  such  a  habit  be  resurrected  upon 
an  inappropriate  occasion,  it  will  result  in  a  lapse 
of  conduct,  and  further,  that  if  such  incongruity 
between  the  action  and  the  situation  is  pronounced, 
it  will  require  a  rather  deep  absorption  to  induce 
it.  One  must  be  considerably  lost  in  thought  to 
overlook  the  entire  range  of  corrective  indica- 
tions, any  one  of  which  would  ordinarily  suffice 
for  an  adequate  orientation. 

I  might  cite  the  instance,  possibly  mythical,  of 
the  mathematician  who  began  to  chalk  some  for- 
mula upon  a  black  surface  which  he  encountered 
upon  Ms  absorbed  stroll,  and  presentiy  was  sur- 
prised to  find  his  blackboard  moving  off  (for  it 
was  the  back  of  a  carri^e  that  had  been  wait- 
ing for  its  occupant) ;  or  that  of  a  young  man, 
who  at  one  time  had  filled  the  position  of  a  car- 

^  TImm  ia  ft  aombined  lingniatio  aod  pa^choli^eal  interest  in 
tbeae  Terbal  hpsM  th&t  entitles  them  to  ■  more  detailed  oonMd- 
erotioB.  Such  conaideistioD  is  given  them  in  an  article,  "  The 
Lapses  id  Speech,"  in  the  PoptOar  Science  MontUy,  Febrnuy,  1906. 
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conductor,  entering  in  a  rather  fatigued  condition 
a  car  that  belonged  to  his  old-time  rente,  and  be- 
ginning at  the  proper  point  to  collect  the  fares ; 
and  I  nave  otherB  that  all  illustrate  bow  occa- 
sionally slumbering  habits  reassert  themselves, 
and  take  control  of  the  actions  when  the  atten- 
tion is  diverted  or  in  abeyance.  Such  occasions 
are  notably  furthered  by  some  familiar  factor  in 
the  situation  —  one  that  arouses  an  "  at  home  " 
mood,  that  su^este  an  easy  response  by  the  half- 
attention  adequate  to  well-established  bits  of  con- 
duct. 

The  second  type  presents  the  converse  situa- 
tion, which  brings  it  about  that  the  old  accustomed 
reaction  is  aroused  subconsciously  when  it  no 
longer  applies,  because  a  change  introduced  into 
the  situation  is  for  the  moment  overlooked.  Of 
this  I  have  before  me  a  pertinent  anecdote  tiiat 
is  quite  as  instructive  whether  literally  exact  or 
not,  relating  that  a  tourist,  reading  the  papers  in 
a  Berlin  caf^,  was  repeatedly  disturbed  by  men 
entering  and  tumbling  violently  over  the  doorsill. 
Seven  times  within  an  hour  did  the  accident  occur. 
Ws  curiosity  aroused,  be  made  inquiries,  and  found 
that  these  seven  men  were  habiUiSs  of  the  place, 
gatiiering  almost  d^y  for  a  game  of  "  skat ; " 
and  farther,  that  the  worn-out  doorsill  had  just 
been  replaced  by  a  new  one,  in  the  unexpected 
height  of  which  lay  the  cause  of  the  series  of 
mishaps,    ffaec  fabula  docet  that  we  cross  an 
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tanaccuBtomed  threshold  with  sufficient  and  yet  not 
apparent  attention  to  our  going,  to  guide  ourselTss 
with  tentative  steps  safely  over  any  slight  irreg- 
ularity that  may  be  encountered;  hat  that  for 
the  several  entrances  and  exits,  literal  as  well  as 
figurative,  that  enter  into  our  daily  walks,  we 
have  ready  a  decidedly  more  subconsGious,  inat- 
tentive response  that  may,  in  the  event  of  meeting 
new  conditions,  set  pitfalls  in  oar  path. 

The  relation  thus  involved  becomes  even  more 
eonspicuoas  when  the  acquisition  of  the  new  habit 
is  interfered  with  by  the  presence  of  the  old. 

Any  one  who  changes  from  the  operation  of 
one  machine,  say  a  typewriter,  to  that  of  another, 
is  quite  certain  to  catch  himself  intermittentiy 
attempting  to  perform  on  the  new  machine  a 
manipulation  that  is  proper  only  to  the  more  famil- 
iar one.  When  such  operations  have  been  largely 
learned  by  visoal  guidance,  they  more  readily 
command  a  conscious  attention  uian  when  they 
depend  upon  the  less  consciously  realized  miiscle- 
feelings.  A  striking  instance  of  the  latter  is  the 
experience  of  one  accustomed  to  the  bicycle  in 
tiying  to  ride  the  tricycle.  The  equilibration  of 
the  oicycle  requires  that  one  lean  with  the 
machine,  to  the  right  in  turning  to  the  right,  to 
the  1^  in  taming  to  the  left.  This  in  itself  is 
contrary  to  the  normal  habit  in  walking,  of  saving 
one's  self  from  falling  by  shifting  to  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  had  itself  to  be  learned  with  some 
dif&culty,  because  opposed  to  another  ingrained 
tendency.  Seated  on  a  tricycle,  the  bicydist  an- 
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wittiogly  and  in  spite  of  himself  Tnftintjtini;  1j]e 
bicycle-balancing  habit,  and  is  Burprised  to  find 
the  simple  tricycle,  which  one  without  any  expe- 
rience with  either  can  guide  easily,  quite  beyond 
his  control.  The  old  habit  persists,  and  will  not 
make  way  at  once  —  though  doubtless  it  would  in 
time  —  for  the  new  adjustment.  What  is  distine- 
tive  of  this  experience  is  the  strenuous  persist- 
ence of  the  motor  habit  in  spite  of  a  considerable 
and  conscious  effort  to  checK  it, — a  relation  that 
in  turn  is  significant  for  the  comprehension  of 
unusual  and  pronounced  lapses.  Another  exam- 
ple of  such  conflict  of  motor  impulses  may  be 
arrat^d  by  attempting  to  write,  not  by  £rect 
Tisual  guidance  of  the  pencil,  but  by  following 
the  tracing  of  the  point  (with  the  hand  and  pentol 
screened  m>m  direct  sight)  in  a  mirror  or  system 
of  mirrors.  The  new  and  unusual  visual  guidance 
tells  one  to  move  the  pencil  in  a  given  visible 
direction ;  but  this  direction  of  seen  movement 
has  always  meant  a  certain  kind  oifelt  movement ; 
and  when  that  type  of  felt  movement  is  set  into 
action,  it  proves  to  be,  by  the  visual  standard, 
completely  and  variously  wrong.  The  struggle 
between  trying  to  push  the  pencu  in  the  direction 
one  sees  it  ought  to  go  and  in  the  direction  one 
feels  one  ought  to  move  may  become  so  intense 
as  to  be  quite  agonizing;  and  the  attempt  must 
be  abandoned  as  hopeless.* 

1  It  ia  well  to  nol«  that  is  aaah  aeniori-niotor  complezei,  Um 
mmole-aeiue  alona,  though  it  hu  uoTer  been  taught  the  bocoid- 
pliahmeDt,  bu  picked  it  np;  and  ao  wa  can  write  with  the  ejei 
closed.  This  BabToInntarj  leamiiig  ia  also  aabconMuona ;  and  few 
penoDS  would  oorractl;  appraise  their  real  dependenM,  in  ordinuy 
writiog,  apoD  theae  moMle-feelingi. 
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The  sensory  aspect  of  the  mental  procedure  de- 
mands equal  recognition.  It  now  becomes  proper 
to  emphasize  that  in  all  these  several  ^^pes  of 
subconscious  action,  the  motor  aspects  of  which 
have  been  singled  oat  for  analysis,  there  is  also 
involved  a  recognition  of  the  situation,  a  sensitive- 
ness to  the  suggestions  of  the  environment,  that 
both  realizes  its  nature — though  it  may  be  imper* 
f  ectly  or  mistakenly  —  and  responds  thereto  with 
submerged  awareness.  We  have  seen  how  actions 
may  be  initiated  anew  in  oblivion  of  their  accom- 
plished performance,  because  the  sensations  which 
should  register  their  consummation  fail  to  make 
an  impression ;  but  this  "  absent-minded  "  insensi- 
bility is  still  more  neatly  illustrated  when  an  article 
is  deliberately  sought,  and  yet  the  sensations  by 
which  its  presence  would  normally  be  recognized 
remain  persistently  ignored.  This  is  indeed  an 
accepted  mark  of  the  distrait.'  My  collection  is 
>  I  pui  by  with  alight  mentioD  iiutanaei  of  Bunple  "  uuesthe- 
na,"  that  ii,  the  failnre  of  sengatiaiiB,  throagh  inattention,  to  enter 
the  peroeptive  field.  I  do  thii  becaase  the  relation  invoWed, 
clearly  important,  ia  not  likely  to  be  oTerlooked.  The  ineritable 
eontnietioD  of  the  leiworj  field  is  familiar;  and  we  have  only  to 
reealt  oocuione  when  a  question  moat  be  repeated,  and  we 
Mmfeaa  that  we  did  not  hear,  at  least  with  the  mind's  ear,  what 
waa  said.  Sach  ia  merely  the  common  and  ueoeasary,  bnt  here 
nnttinely,  relftxation  in  the  attention-wa?e.  Occasionally  anch 
inaenaibility  does  pre  rise  to  peenliar  sitnatiani,  which  may  be 
called  Mgative  lapaea,  in  that,  tbongh  it  woold  have  been  natural 
aad  profitable  for  the  anbjeet  to  awaken  to  the  aitnation,  he  fails 
to  do  M.  Hie  most  striking  inatanee  in  my  colleotion  is  that  of  a 
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replete  'with  such  lapses :  looking  for  a  handkei- 
chief  that  is  held  in  the  hand,  for  a  pipe  that 
hangs  in  the  month,  for  spectacles  reposing  on 
the  forehead,  for  the  umbrella  grasped  under  the 
arm,  for  the  pencil  stuck  behind  the  ear,  for  the 
package  suspended  from  the  hand, — these  are 
commonplace,  usually  of  brief  duration,  but  in- 
strucfive,  because  of  the  attitude  they  present,  the 
important  query  which  they  raise,  in  regard  to 
how  and  why  these  sensations,  usually  sufGcientlj 
discernible,  fail  to  qualify  for  conaciousness.  The 
moment  of  reentry  into  the  conscious  field  is  easier 
to  detect  than  the  manner  thereof.  The  uuBBing 
article,  that  all  along  lay  within  the  ea^  field  of 
vision,  seems  suddenly  to  assume  a  familiarity 
that  identifies  it  as  the  object  of  search ;  the  va- 
cant stare  or  bewildered  reconnoitring  is  trans- 
formed into  the  intelligent  look  of  recognitioa ; 
the  handkerchief  held  in  the  hand,  or  the  pipe  in 
the  mouth,  or  the  umbrella  under  the  arm,  some- 
how suddenly  yields  the  sensation  of  its  presence. 
I  have,  however,  one  incident  in  which  this  real- 
ization was  logically  arrived  at :  the  narrator  was 
seeking  his  eyeglasses,  which  he  had  begun  to  use 
only  a  few  months  before;  and  observing  that  he 

youQg  man  Mtigiuiig  himaelf  uuooDMniedl;  to  the  mAo^ulAtioiu 
of  the  barber,  after  faavio^  iiwtniated  the  latter  to  trim  hii  hair 
and  abaTe  his  muitache,  and  who  beoomea  aware  oalj  at  tbe  oloae 
of  the  operation  that,  tbniugb  the  barber'a  error,  he  bai  had  hit 
head  abaTed  and  hia  mortaohe  trimmed. 
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could  dearly  see  the  print  before  him,  eonduded 
that  he  must  be  wearing  them,  -which  proved  to  be 
the  fact.  What  is  oommon  to  these  cases  is  the 
pecnliar  and  often  unaccountable  fluctuation  in 
permeability  of  consciousness  to  definite  types  of 
stimuli.  The  failure  or  omission  of  perception — 
both  when  the  mind  is  not  particularly  bent  upon 
receiving  the  impression,  and  when  such  is  the 
attitude  —  is  in  itself  characteristic,  and  may  read- 
ily take  the  form  of  an  erroneous  perception,  a 
faulty  recognition,  or  a  substitution  of  a  subjec- 
tive for  an  objective  trait,  especially  when  favored 
by  similarity  of  observable  qualities ;  and  by  such 
modification  may  expand  into  other  variants  of 
sensory  lapses. 

A  characteristic  mode  of  lapsing  of  the  sensory 
factor,  in  conformity  to  the  psychologist's  analysis, 
is  revealed  in  the  attitude  of  obeying  or  tend- 
ing to  obey  an  impulse,  with  complete  inability 
to  account  for  its  provenance,  or  with  a  v^pie 
haziness  surrounding  it,  that  eventually  dissolves 
imder  a  gradually  rising  attention.  Awareness  of 
impulse  or  action,  without  awareness  of  the  incen- 
tive thereto,  sufficiently  formulates  the  attitude, 
which  is  objectified  in  finding  one's  self  handling 
something  or  other  with  the  mental  query,  '*  What 
was  I  wanting  to  do?"  or,  "Why  was  I  doing 
this?"  The  principle  is  important,  and  finds  ap- 
plication in  pronounced  and  abnormal  manifes- 
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tatdoDS  of  consciotUDess,  as  well  as  in  ordinary 
deviations.  Illustrations  thereof  are  somewhat 
elusive;  the  lapses  are  eTanescent,  momentary, 
but  aigoificant. 

A  young  man,  bu:^  with  his  studies  while  his 
room-mate  is  away  paying  court  to  the  one  of  his 
choice,  is  suddenly  seized  with  the  idea  that  it 
would  be  a  good  joke  to  disturb  the  courtship 
by  telephoning  to  his  chum  that  a  telegram  is 
awaiting  him  at  bis  room.  As  he  proceeds  to  the 
telephone,  he  is  met  by  the  landlady,  who  informs 
him  IJiat  such  a  telegram  has  actoaUy  arrived.  He 
is  utterly  astounded  at  the  coincidence,  but  is 
forced  to  conclude  that  upon  the  delivery  of  the 
telegram,  two  hours  before,  he  had  received  some 
vague,  yet  subconsciously  effective  indication  of 
its  arrival. 

In  a  garden,  on  a  hot  summer  day,  when  all 
ener^es  are  relaxed,  a  mother  requests  her  daugh- 
ter to  get  a  certain  book  from  the  stody-table. 
The  request  seemingly  goes  unheeded,  for  the 
daughter  continues  to  loll  in  the  hammock.  Yet 
presently  she  goes  to  the  house  and  returns  with 
the  book  and  the  explanation,  "  Mother,  I  hap- 
pened to  see  your  book,  and  thought  you  might 
want  it."  Her  surprise  at  the  laughter  that 
greeted  her  remark  sulBciently  attested  her  un- 
awareness  of  the  source  of  the  impulse  upon  which 
she  had  acted. 

Under  fortunate  circumstances  a  considerable 
variety  of  such  suhconscious  perceptions  may  be 
detected;  as  a  rule  they  escape  observation,  or 
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are  beset  with  vagueness  and  uncertainty.  Indeed, 
thej  characterize  an  attitude  rather  than  an  objec- 
tive coofosion,  thou^  occasionally  they  lay  bare 
a  suggestive  mode  of  intercourse  between  the  con- 
scious and  Bubconscioua  movemeDts  of  thought. 
To  illostoate :  — 

A  student  has  mislaid  her  note-book,  and  after 
a  thorough  search  fails  to  find  it.  The  next  day, 
as  the  telephone-bell  rings,  she  instantly  remem- 
bers where  the  missing  book  lies ;  for  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  just  as  she  was  preparing  to  go  to  the 
university,  note-book  in  hand,  the  telephone-bell 
had  rung,  and  in  answering  the  call  she  inadver- 
tently had  left  her  book  npon  the  telephone-stand. 
While  riding  a  bicycle,  I  turned  a  street  comer 
rather  abruptly,  and  in  doing  so,  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  two  ladies,  and  mentally  recognized 
one  of  them  as  Mrs.  S.  Upon  overtaking  mem,  I 
discovered  that  the  other  one  was  Mrs.  S.  The 
first,  less  conscious  recognition  had  been  referred 
to  the  wrong  sensory  stimulus.  Quite  similarly,  a 
young  man  engaged  in  some  absorbing  occupation 
18  asked  to  go  to  the  cellar  and  bnng  up  some 
coal ;  presenuy  he  returns  with  an  armf  ^  of  wood. 
He  had  been  sufficiently  attentive  to  appreciate 
that  fuel  was  wanted,  but  a  precise  rec(^ition 
was  lacking. 

In  brief,  under  comparable  circumstances,  we 
may  show  by  our  responses  that  we  partly  con- 
sciously appreciated,  and  partly  subconsciously 
misinterpreted  the  appeal  to  our  senses;  in  part 
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acted  upon  an  impulse  with  awareness  thereof  and 
of  its  source,  in  part  followed  an  impulse,  which 
we  took  to  be  epontaneous,  in  ignorance  of  the 
so^estion  that  gave  it  birth,  —  in  either  case  fall- 
ing victiin  to  the  plot  prepared  for  our  fallibility 
by  a  sensory  inattention. 

At  this  Bt£^  we  reach  a  formula  that  can  no 
longer  be  evaluated  in  the  objectiye  terms  of  what 
is  done,  but  becomes  significant  as  an  "  absent " 
attitude  of  the  mind,  as  a  failure  to  orientate, 
as  a  temperamental "  wool-gathering."  The  possi- 
bilities of  defective  response  to  the  situations  in 
individuab  of  such  disposition,  or  to  any  of  us  in 
moments  of  ''brown  study,"  are  indeed  endless. 
Their  interest  lies  in  the  obviousness  and  elemen- 
tal appeal  of  the  sensations  or  simple  inferences, 
which  this  condition  fails  to  appreciate,  in  the 
absurdities  which  it  tolerates.  We  explain  the 
more  ordinary  instances  by  saying  that  we  did  not 
have  our  mind  upon  our  task,  that  we  were  not 
thinkiDg  of  what  we  were  doing.  ObjectiTely, 
then,  what  occurs  is  not  directly  significant;  what 
is  important  is  not  the  lapse,  bat  the  inducing  con- 
dition thereof.  A  few  instances  that  bring  with 
them  a  forcible  impression  of  such  mental  wan- 
dering will  suffice.  They  begin  with  the  &mihar 
glance  at  the  face  of  the  watch,  that  serves  to  satisfy 
curiosity,  and  yet  yields  no  articulate  knowledge 
of  the  hour,  or  with  the  looking  up  a  foreign  word 
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in  the  dictionary,  that  a  moment  later  leaves  the 
conviction  of  having  found  the  eqaivalent,  bnt 
without  serviceable  benefit ;  and  they  end  -with  the 
literary  type  of  absent-minded  story,  in  which  the 
distrait  individual  rubs  one  foot  against  the  other 
and  says,  "  Excuse  me,"  or  knocks  at  his  own  door 
and  awaits  an  answer,  or,  more  intricately,  in  the 
reflectioDs  of  the  absorbed  student,  who,  dimly 
realizing  the  passing  of  muffled  steps  outside  the 
door  (such  as  is  made  by  rubber  heels  which  she 
herself  wears),  mentally  comments,  "  There  goes 

,"  meaning  herself.   These  instances,  as  also 

the  related  ones,  in  which  we  maintain  even  a  pro- 
tracted reverj,  while  our  bands  are  bosy  in  routine 
occupation,  and  we  "  come  to  "  with  a  surprised 
feeling  that  we  have  so  soon  reached  the  end  of 
our  task,  approach  the  status  of  a  half-awake,  half- 
dreaming  adjustment  to  the  situation;  and  the 
incidents  of  this  nature  that  could  be  cited  from 
waking  experience  are  of  much  the  same  t3rpe  as 
the  instances  of  motor  and  rational  activity  in 
sleep — partly  successful  and  partly  misdirected 
—  which  we  shall  presently  encounter.  For  the 
half-orientated  consciousness  is  not  critical,  is 
easily  misled  by  partial  resemblances,  is  sensitive 
to  fbe  suggestion  of  the  moment,  and  subject  to 
wandering.  Through  the  exaggeration  of  this 
feature,  the  commonplace  lapses  cease  to  be  com- 
monplace, and  gradually  acquire  the  traits  of  the 
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more  profound  and  even  abnormal  alterations  of 
ooDsoiotiBness. 

This  collectioD  of  illostiations  thus  Bag^;est8 
upon  what  Tarioos  occasionB,  with  what  different 
tempos,  the  mind,  freed  of  its  normal  guidance, 
continues  to  trot  with  the  accustomed  gait,  stop- 
ping, hke  tlie  horse  that  draws  the  milk-cart,  at  the 
proper  points  of  call  without  direction  of  the 
driver  (who  for  the  moment  may  be  dozing); 
though,  like  the  horse,  content  at  times  with  the 
mere  appearance  of  a  service  performed,  unappre- 
ciative  in  part  of  its  meaning,  subject  to  lapses 
uid  inconsequential  wanderings.  But  horse  and 
driver  are  endowed  with  very  different  psjcholo- 
^es;  and  the  relations  that  become  established 
between  them,  however  intimate  and  intelligent, 
reflect  the  limitations  and  divergence  of  needs  and 
interests  of  the  two.  It  is  quite  misleading  to 
tliink  of  the  subconscious  that  originates  lapses, 
as  a  veritable,  independently  organized  "  psyche," 
or  as  a  subservient  understudy,  however  partially 
apposite  and  wholly  legitimate  such  comparisons 
may  be  as  metaphorical  aids.  The  conscious  and 
the  subconscious  (if  we  may  clothe  these  aspects 
of  our  mental  life  in  substantive  form)  are  two 
Boub  with  but  a  single  thought,  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  they  are  but  one  soul ;  and  the  unity 
of  their  heart-beat  is  inherent  in  the  organism 
that  gives  them  life.  It  is  because  the  silent  part- 
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ner  of  our  mental  administration  is  only  the  sole 
head  thereof  under  other  goise,  in  other  mood, 
with  other,  possibly  more  playful  occupatioQ,  that 
his  dominant  habits,  interests,  endowments,  experi- 
ences, pervade  their  common  business.  It  is  again 
because  the  one  contribates  to  tiie  joint  undertak- 
ing, so  lai^ly  unheard  and  unseen,  that  those 
who  have  intercourse  with  this  concern,  as  indeed 
the  director  thereof  himself,  have  little  occasion 
to  come  into  direct  contact  with  influences  and 
data  that  do  not  appear  upon  the  books.  It  has 
heen  onr  present  purpose  to  set  forth,  and  mainly 
through  the  minor  departures  in  thought  and 
behavior,  how  constantly  the  subconscious  pai^ 
ticipation  permeates  the  entire  network  of  the 
mental  business.  It  is  indeed  the  peculiar  virtue  of 
the  abnormal  method  that  it  illuminates  the  rule 
through  the  exceptions ;  and  here  finds  iu  lapses 
illustrations  of  significant  principles  that  prevail 
in  the  normal  well-adjusted  conduct  of  affairs. 
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Of  all  forms  of  conflcionsDess  none  is  more  dis* 
tanctive  than  that  koofm  as  sell-consciouaness^ 
— the  integratioD  of  the  sacceBsive  reactions  of 
experience  upon  endowment  into  a  personal  self. 
Fortunately  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  centtal  pur- 
pose—  the  appreciation  of  the  conscious  and 
subconscious  development  of  the  self-feelings  — 
to  extend  our  inquiries  heyond  the  functional 
and  into  the  philosophical  field.  What  the  term 
means  for  practical  ends  is  sufficiently  clear.  It 
stands  for  an  identifying  linkage  of  the  successive 
experiences  with  their  predecessors,  an  assimila- 
tion of  the  continuum  of  mental  life  by  which 
we  grow  older,  grow  different,  and  yet  remain 
ourselves.  The  feeling  of  personal  identity  is  thus 
something  deep,  intimate,  and  elemental,  and  yet 
participates  in  the  fluctuations  and  varieties  of 
mental  experience.  It  finds  its  test  in  an  easy 
orientation,  the  identification  of  the  familiarly 
associated  marks  of  person  and  place  and  condi- 
tion, that  consciously  or  sabconsciously  slip  upon 
the  ready  pegs  of  memory.  We  keep  going  an  un- 
dercurrent of  such  personal  orientation,  promptly 
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finding  the  place  on  the  momeotarilj  open  page 
of  OUT  life  ;  and  when  we  fall  asleep  or  interrapt 
OUT  labors,  we  carry  ia  mind  the  bookmark  that 
tells  us  -where  we  left  oS;  it  is  recognized  as  the 
same  piece  of  work,  to  be  resumed  by  the  same 
worker,  preferably  under  the  same  snrroundiDgs. 
Indeed,  to  many  writers  the  familiarity  of  the 
environment  is  needed  for  the  adaptation  of 
the  self  to  its  occupation;  strange  surroundingB 
distract,  prevent  the  favoring  mood,  the  "  tun- 
ing" (Stimmung)  of  the  mental  instrument  to  its 
accurate  use.  We  assort  Qjur  several  characters 
and  capabilities  and  the  qualities  and  properties 
which  they  require,  and  upon  occasion  summon 
the  pose  and  the  appropriate  subconscious  vein 
needed  for  the  special  ofice,  being  aided  therein 
by  the  suggestiveness  of  the  milieu  and  the 
incentive  of  the  occasion.  The  donning  of  ^e 
outing  suit  throws  care  aside  and  makes  us  feel 
free  and  active,  while  the  lon^ng  of  the  lieuten- 
ant in  the  distant  loneliness  of  the  Orient  finds 
characteristic  expression  in  "  all  that 's  meant  by 
evening  dress."  The  self  called  upon  to  respond 
to  the  post-prandial  toast  is  not  the  self  of  the 
lecture  platform  or  of  the  wielder  of  the  pen.  We 
may  stiU  further  apportion  our  talents,  if  we  are 
snficiently  versatile,  somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  Gladstone,  who  sat  at  one  desk  for  his  politi- 
cal labors,  and  became  the  scholar  when  he  trana- 
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ferred  both  hia  person  and  bis  range  of  tbooght 
to  another  comer  of  hia  library. 

When  one  awakens  from  a  disturbed  sleep,  when 
the  effect  of  a  brief  anasthetic  wears  off,  when  the 
patient  is  aroused  from  hypnosis,  we  observe,  and 
often  with  remarkable  precision,  the  regaining  of 
self-consciousness.  A  change  of  expression,  a  look 
about,  a  recognition  of  some  ^miliar  feature,  and 
the  orientation  emergee,  expanding  rapidl j  to  com- 
pletion :  we  have  come  to  ourselves.  In  periods  of 
profound  grief,  when  sleep  has  for  the  time  cast  a 
quietus  on  our  sorrow,  die  waking  moment,  with 
its  realization  of  the  sadness  of  the  self,  revives 
with  keenly  poignant  emotion  the  depressed  per- 
sonality. Equally  vivid  is  the  relief,  on  coming 
out  of  a  horrible  dream,  to  find  that  the  awful 
fate  and  experiences  that  the  dream-self  was  und^^ 
going  are  after  all  not  ours.  The  variations  and 
vicissitudes  of  the  self-feeling  are  as  subtle  as 
familiar.  From  the  slight  alterations  in  moods 
and  alertness  and  interest,  occasionally  foreshad- 
owing more  serious  and  morbid  mutations,  which 
we  significantly  describe  by  saying,  '^  So-and-so 
is  not  quite  himself  to-day,"  to  the  hallucinations 
of  profoundly  altered  personality,  there  is  a  curi- 
ously various  range  of  modification.  At  those  sig- 
nificant periods  in  youth,  when  tbe  character 
is  undergoing  its  most  radical  development  and 
maturity  is  about  to  burst  forth,  these  fluctua- 
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lions  may  be  impetuous  and  intense.  Excessive 
Belf-denial  and  despondencj  may  alternate  mth 
causeless  abandon  and  hilarity^  and  all  sorts  of 
vild  and  daring  schemes  may  be  seriously  con- 
templated. Many  adolescents,  in  passing  through 
this  ati^e,  themselves  feel  that  profound  changes 
are  going  on  within  them,  perhaps  bringing  their 
perplexities  to  a  physician,  with  vague  fears  and 
suspicions,  not  uncommonly  of  an  impending  loss 
of  mind.  To  such  an  one,  a  wise  counselor  (this 
in  a  tale,  bnt  it  may  be  transferred  to  real  Ufe) 
brought  coDBolation  by  saying,  "Yes,  I  think 
that  is  Hkely ;  and  I  predict  that  you  will  be  well 
satisfied  with  the  mind  you  are  about  to  acquire." 
Such  consciously  felt  doubts  as  to  our  own  per- 
sonality are  not  dangerous,  scarcely  abnormal. 
They  really  emphasize  the  retention  of  the  unity 
of  feeling  on  the  basis  of  which  the  change 
makes  itself  felt ;  and  it  is  the  very  want  or  per- 
version of  that  underlying  self-feehng  that  con- 
stitutes the  motive  of  a  really  lost  or  disordered 
personality.  When  one  can  reason  as  did  the 
Scotchman,  who,  overburdened  with  the  cup  that 
inebriates,  fell  from  his  cart  by  the  roadside,  and 
at  length  arousing  himself  and  seeing  only  the 
cart,  mused :  "Be  I  Sandy  MaoAllister  or  be  I 
not  Sandy  MacAUister?  If  I  be  he,  I  have  lost  a 
horse,  but  if  I  be  not  he,  I  have  found  a  cart,"  — 
we  may  be  sure  that  there  still  remains  a  service- 
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able  basis  of  self-feeling  and  a  normal  desiie  to 
orientate  and  reconcile  the  present  'with  the  past. 
It  is  duM  normal  flactaaldona  and  their  founda- 
tion in  the  physiological  and  psychological  organ- 
ism that  are  central  in  our  present  considerations. 
Assuredly  a  prominent,  pos^bly  predominant 
portion  of  the  groundwork  of  our  personality  is 
reared  upon  the  material  of  the  subconscious.  At 
the  very  base  of  all  lie  those  organic  sensaticms 
which,  however  vague  or  indescribable,  yet  eon- 
tribute  to  that  warmth  and  intimacy  of  the  feel- 
ings that  stamps  them  as  our  very  own.  ''And 
tiiuB,"  says  Professor  James,  "  it  is  finally  that 
Peter,  awakening  in  the  same  bed  with  Paul,  and 
recalling  what  both  bad  in  mind  before  they  went 
to  sleep,  reidentifies  and  appropriates  the  '  warm  * 
ideas  as  his,  and  is  never  tempted  to  confuse  them 
with  those  cold  and  pale-appearing  ones  which 
he  ascribes  to  Paul.  As  well  might  he  confound 
Paul's  body,  which  he  only  sees,  widi  his  own 
body,  which  he  sees  but  also  feels.  Each  of  us 
when  he  awakens  says, '  Here  *s  the  same  old  self 
^ain,'  just  as  he  says,  *  Here's  the  same  old  bed, 
the  same  old  room,  the  same  old  world.' "  The 
sensations  yielded  by  this  body-consciousness  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  come  close  to  the  focus  of  clear 
awareness,  but  compose  themselves  io  the  back- 
ground against  which  our  mental  activity  makes 
itself  felt.   The  very  concentration  of  a  healthy 
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mind  upon  the  active  doings  of  a  bus;  world 
prevents  any  appreciable  share  of  the  attention 
g^oiog  to  these  rudimentary  sensations,  the  most 
useful  function  of  -which,  we  have  noted,  relates 
to  the  warning  which  they  give,  when  disturbed, 
of  an  impending  danger  to  the  welfare  of  tiu 
oi^^anism.  In  sleep,  however,  when  the  outward 
stimuli  are  removed,  these  suppressed  sensations 
have  freer  scope  to  be  represented  in  tbe  teztore 
of  our  mental  industry.  All  students  of  dream- 
life  recognize  aa  a  prominent  class  of  dreams  those 
that  reflect  the  intmsaons  of  organic  sensations. 
Dreams  of  flying  have  been  referred  to  fiutterings 
of  the  heart ;  and  all  the  various  feelings  of  posi- 
tion, tension,  digestion,  respiration,  tiiat  act  but 
vaguely  and  massively,  may  determine  the  domir 
nant  tone  of  the  dream-symphony.  It  is  the  pro- 
found modification  of  these  feehnga  of  well-being 
and  ill-being  that  may  become  the  starting-point  of 
the  disorders  of  personality ;  the  ansesthetic  per- 
son, like  the  dreamer,  feeling  a  lapse  or  a  change 
in  the  sensations  coming  from  the  skin,  invents 
the  hypothesis  that  the  body  has  become  as  glass 
or  lead,  or  has  even  ceased  to  exist;  and  the 
normal  person,  by  the  same  token  more  rationally 
interpreted,  simply  concludes  that  he  is  out  of  sorts ; 
—  a  feeling  of  vague,  oi^anic  change.  Like  all 
elemental  data,  these  basal  self-feelings  resist  for- 
mulation ;  their  efficiency  as  a  physiological  basis 
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for  maintainiDg  our  own  ideDtity,  and  as  condi- 
tfoning  the  fluctuatioDS  of  our  personal  euphoria, 
is  dearly  established,  and  sets  a  practical  limit  to 
onr  analyses. 

About  this  central,  individual,  bodily  self  there 
forms  a  cluster  of  expanding  selves,  concerning 
which  Professor  Jamea  has  written  with  equal 
interest  and  lucidity.^  The  personal  self  develops 
peculiarly  intimate  relations  to  the  clothes  that 
deck  the  visible  ego ;  to  the  home  and  its  posses- 
sions that  express  alike  the  individuality  of  die 
owner's  taste,  the  reward  of  his  material  success, 
and  the  sentimental  attachment  that  goes  out  to 
familiar  household  gods.  It  takes  under  its  pro- 
tecting wing  the  feelings  for  kith  and  kin,  for 
those  who  share  and  make  the  inner  sanctum  of 
the  family  hearth.  The  wealth  of  emotional  life 
attaching  to  this  personality  stUl  leaves  room  for 
an  absorbing  devotion  to  one's  life-work,  the 
pursuit  that  matures  the  professional  self.  The 
most  significant  expansion  of  the  self,  without 
which,  indeed,  personality  would  lose  its  distinctive 
aspect,  is  the  social  one.  Other  selves  exist  in 
and  profoundly  influence  our  personalilp^,  and  we 
cherish  their  approval,  guide  our  conduct  by  the 
social  sanction,  and  feel  keenly  any  attack  upon 

'  I  refer  to  Profesaor  J&mei's  well-known  chapter  on  tbe  "  Con- 
waoDsneaa  of  Self "  (Ptyehciogy,  chap,  i,  partionlarly  pp.  290- 
316J. 
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oar  hoDor^  any  alight  to  our  reputation,  any  disap- 
proval of  our  social  conduct.  Nor  are  ve  confined 
to  one  consistent  social  self,  but  offer  a  different 
aspect  to  our  fellow  men  as  host  in  oar  own  home, 
as  a  cli(b  member,  as  a  Toting  citizen,  as  a  man 
of  affairs,  as  an  incognito  tourist,  as  a  devotee  of 
gun  or  rod,  or  the  garden,  or  old  china,  or  rare 
editions,  or  whatever  may  be  our  private  fad.  Dif- 
ferent codes  of  propriety,  different  manners  of 
address,  obtain  in  these  several  phases  of  our 
social  ego ;  and  each  we  assume  as  naturally  as 
we  adopt  one  style  for  our  published  writUigs, 
another  for  our  formal,  and  still  another  for  our 
intimate  correspondence ;  as  we  key  ourselves  to 
the  requirements  of  diction  suitable  to  public 
speaking,  choose  our  words  less  formally,  but  with 
care,  when  we  find  the  rest  of  the  table  listening 
to  our  talk,  and  are  relieved  to'  drop  all  ceremony 
and  descend  to  the  easy-going*  give  and  take  of 
good-natured  camaraderie,  A  further  complex 
self-expansion,  embracing  personal,  social,  and  the 
anbUe  but  influential  moral  and  spiritual  sensibili- 
tiee,  leads  to  the  shaping  of  character  by  ideals ; 
the  determination  of  the  kind  of  person  we  should 
like  to  be.  With  this  intricate  equipment  of 
versatile  personalities,  with  a  wonderful  blending 
of  real  and  ideal  slrains  in  their  pedigrees,  we 
launch  our  character  upon  the  world,  sensitive  to 
its  encouragements  and  rebuffs,  partaking  of  the 
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common  pwsonal  traits  of  onr  family,  our  race, 
oar  nation,  onr  locality,  onr  times,  and  jet  per- 
meating the  whole  with  that  individual  tone  and 
temper  that  makes  the  delineation  of  personalis 
the  comprehensiTelj  inviting  theme  of  historian 
and  bi(^rapher,  of  poet  and  dramatist,  of  novelist 
and  essayist,  of  moralist  and  psychologist. 

With  this  range  of  personal  potentialitiee  ever 
influential,  though  in  frequent  retirement,  the  con- 
crete expression  of  self  that  ve  severally  achieve 
is  determined  by  constant  reUoquishing  in  one 
direction  and  another,  much  yielding  to  fortune 
and  circnmstance,  along  with  such  devotion  and 
perseverance  to  definite  purpose  and  cherished 
ideals,  such  control  of  the  immediate  world  without, 
and  of  the  still  more  intimate  world  within,  as  we 
can,  step  by  st«p,  command.  As  considerable  a 
share  of  this  intercourse  goes  on  in  the  low  lights 
as  in  the  high  lights  of  consciousness.  Self-know- 
ledge has  been  esteemed  by  sages  from  Pythagoras 
to  Pope;  self-examination  is  embodied  in  reli- 
gious cults  aud  counseled  by  the  practical  moral* 
ist;  while  mutual  confidences  of  petty  personal 
likes  and  dislikes,  virtues  and  foibles,  enter  notice- 
ably into  the  small-talk  of  social  acquaintance. 
The  self-feelings  that  impart  motive  pow^  to  all 
this  intercourse  and  development  likewise  emerge 
with  sufficient  clearness  into  conscious  ken  to 
bestow  an  easily  comprehensible  significance  upon 
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the  nnge  of  emotionB^  all  of  than  with  decided 
bearing  upon  personal  satisfaction  or  dissatififac- 
tion,  all  raising  or  lovering  or  subtly  afEecting 
self-esteem:  pride,  vanity,  arrogance,  triomph; 
diffidence,  shame,  anguish ;  estrangement,  blame, 
envy,  hate,  anger,  contempt,  resentment;  pity, 
sympathy,  deference,  propitiation  ;  ingennonsneas, 
constancy,  daplici^;  —  these  suggest  distinctive 
attitades  of  oar  self  towarda  others,  or  of  the  self- 
reaction  within  us  to  condition  and  occasion.* 
Yet  there  enters  into  thia  personal  life  an  equally 
effective  range  of  sabconsciouB  factors.  Not  6nly 
do  mood  and  disposition,  sympathy  and  ant^o- 
nism,  contribute  their  influence  to  the  flnctoationa 
of  self-feeling  without  definite  awareness  of  the 
motive  of  our  cheer  or  dejection,  bat  throughout 
are  the  feeliogs  that  introspection  discovers,  sur> 
rounded  by  an  invisible  retinue  of  attendant  satel- 
lites that  impart  to  human  character  the  subtiety 
of  its  puzzling  sensibilities. 

Most  of  these  resist  analysis  quite  as  much  as 
do  the  delicate  fn^rances  of  the  flowers  of  field  or 
garden ;  and  to  summon  them  to  mind,  we  can  do 

*  Tbe  fkoial  ezpreuioD  of  thii  eztetuiTS  repertoire  of  emotiooe 
bu  been  rekliitioallj  diipUjed  in  *  aeriea  of  no  leu  tluui  eight 
hnndted  diawinga  tnkde  by  m  fMile  artist  from  a  ungle  model. 
The  fftoial  poee*  thns  recorded  mn  tbe  guna^of  perMud  emotaoui, 
often  vith  fine  diitinctiDUI,^t  are  bj  no  means  ezhamtiTe  of  tha 
pajehologieal  mewagea  of  which  the  play  of  hnman  feature  ia 
ei^le.     (Bndolf :  Dtr  Aiudruck  da  Wmtthtn,  1903.) 
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little  more  than  to  recall  the  actual  ocoasiom  of 
their  presence.  We  carry  with  ob^  without  think- 
ing abont  it,  Uie  feeling  of  being  well-dressed ; ' 
we  are  vaguely  aware  that  our  presence  is  agree- 
able, an  impression  that  serves  as  a  half-conscioas 
incentive  to  put  our  best  foot  forward ;  that  So- 
and-so  is  holding  aloof,  and  another  is  insincere, 
and  still  another  patronizing  in  manner;  and 
yet  do  these  effects,  to  which  the  quality  of  our 
self-esteem  is  so  sensitive,  convey  their  message 
in  language  without  words,  —  an  impressionistic 
blending  of  colors  npon  the  palette  of  our  personal 
emotions.  It  requires  the  unasual  disposition  of 
a  poet  or  dramatist  to  bring  to  expression  what, 
once  expressed,  finds  inteUigent  sympathy.  So 
complex,  so  deep-seated,  so  emotionally  suffused 
a  type  of  consciousness  as  that  concerned  with 
self  is  intrinsically  the  issue  of  a  subtle  componnd- 
ing,  that  affects  mood,  trend,  and  condition  rather 
than  conscious  thonght ;  it  serves  not  merely  to 
keep  alive  and  normal  the  feeling  of  a  permanent 
selfhood,  of  a  constant  character  and  not  a  jumble 

1  I  haTQ  csU«d  attention  to  the  fact  that  poaitive  feelinga  of 
tliu  t7p«  are  neTer  aa  diatiuctive  aa  negative  oaea;  sooial  oon- 
fonuil;  doea  not  bring  at  all  as  atroDg  a  feeling  irith  it  aa  social 
infringeiDent.  A  man  who  has  foi^otten  his  necktie  feela  almost 
■s  deeply  mortified  aa  though  he  had  violated  the  Decalogne;  while 
to  be  out  of  atjle,  or  to  oppose  nnceasonable  usage,  seems  to 
leqniie  a  tjrpe  of  heroism  almost  rarer  than  that  to  which  we 
JDStly  ^Te  honor.  It  is  in  such  infringemeuts  that  the  intensi^ 
of  the  penonal  and  social  aelf-feelings  maj  be  realiced. 
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of  gymptoms ;  bnt  also  Berres  to  incline  the  spirit 
of  imagination  to  this,  rather  than  to  another 
channel,  to  gently  guide  fancy  as  well  as  judg- 
ment, prejudice  as  well  as  reasoned  preference. 

With  this  general  appreciation  of  the  complex- 
ity of  the  self,  of  the  manner  of  its  responsiTeness 
to  conscious  and  subconscious  suggestions,  we 
may  profitably  proceed  to  certain  relations  of  the 
self-feeling  that  have  been  but  casually  included 
in  our  survey.  Of  the  rivalry  of  the  seveial  selves, 
and  of  the  practical  development  of  the  one  by 
partial  renunciation  of  the  others,  often  with  life- 
long regret,  I  have  briefly  spoken.  These  various 
selves  that  we  might  have  been  are  by  no  means 
so  wholly  suppressed  in  the  self  that  we  are  moder- 
ately resigned  to  be  as  is  unr^ectively  supposed. 
These  starred  or  suppressed  phases  of  our  char- 
acter still  maintain  an  unacknowledged  existence, 
and  occasionally  gain  a  chary  hearing,  or  startle 
our  sober  self  by  writing  a  portentous  message  on 
the  wall.  There  seems  no  better  way  of  realizing 
the  potency  of  these  lurking  pretenders  to  a  place 
in  our  mental  court,  than  by  recalling  through  ob- 
jective and  subjective  evidence  the  several  selves 
that  we  have  outgrown.  The  awareness  of  change 
in  lie  self-feelings  that  ve  come  npon  when  we 
are  reminded  what  manner  of  person  we  formerly 
were,  is  largely  inferential,  however  intimately  re- 
enforced  by  the  warmth  of  recollection  and  rich- 
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Deas  of  detail  that  make  the  old  self  contmuoos 
frith  die  one  we  now  acknowledge.  The  reading 
of  old-time  letters  which  we  onrselTes  wrote  is 
thoB  an  emotionally  different  experience  from  that 
of  reading  those  of  some  one  else,  however  par- 
allel the  life-histories  of  the  two.  Yet  many  of  as 
must  reconatruot  ibe  outgrown  selves  largely  from 
scattered  memories  saved  from  the  transformation, 
with  which  we  try  in  vain  to  associate  that  inti- 
mate vital  feeling  that  made  the  experiences  so  real 
and  so  momentous,  while  they  engi^ed  the  actual 
interests  of  the  self  of  the  period.  Such  sympar 
thetdc  communion  with  our  older  and  with  onr 
other  selves,  like  many  endowments,  varies  widely 
in  accuracy  and  extent ;  to  construct  an  autohi- 
ography  is  as  incomprehensible  an  achievement 
to  some,  as  it  represents  for  others  the  one  talent 
they  can  exercise  best  of  all,  as  well  as  the  source 
of  their  comprehension  of  others'  lives  and  of  sym- 
pathy with  their  joys  and  trials.  In  addition  to  the 
several  selves  that  have  fonnd  lodgment  and  inter- 
mittenUy  ply  their  trades  in  our  actual  personal- 
ity, we  most  thus  take  account  of  the  cmnulatiTe 
vestiges  of  the  selves  we  have  outgrown,  recogniz- 
ing, as  we  do  so,  the  oiganic  integration  of  them 
all,  throu^  which  the  unity  of  a  life  shines  forth. 
Doubtless  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
it  is  as  difficult  to  add  a  quality  to  onr  character 
as  a  cubit  to  oui  stature;  yet  the  exaggeration 
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would  serre  to  enforce  the  psychological  continuity 
of  self-deTelopment  that  is  as  distinctiTe  as  the  suc- 
cesrave  mutations  of  a  growing  self  are  momentous. 

While  much  of  this  strongly  emotionalized  ex- 
perience, which,  more  than  knowledge,  makes  us 
individually  what  we  are,  comes  into  the  sphere 
of  consciousness,  particularly  in  moments  of  self- 
analysis,  a  still  larger  and  more  vital  part  lies 
submerged  in  the  subconscious  areas  of  character 
and  disposition,  effectively  modifying  the  organic 
efBciency  and  the  quality  of  our  talents,  yet  so 
subtly,  BO  fluidly,  as  to  impart  an  unanalyzable 
genius  to  all  that  is  most  worth  while  in  what  we 
feel  and  think  and  do  and  are.  It  is  by  no  means 
true  that  the  emotional  aspects  or  ingredients  of 
character,  as  indeed  of  the  thought-habits  of  the 
mind,  are  coincident  witii  those  more  particalatly 
ezprmsive  of  tubconscious  determination ;  but  it 
may  be  maintained  that  sach  emotional  factors  of 
our  psychology  penetrate  more  fundamentally 
than  do  the  intellectual  ones  into  the  fibre  of  our 
being,  and  so  are  more  intrinsically  influences  of 
the  subconscious  order,  more  submerged,  more 
intuitive  and  less  revealed. 

Pecoliarly  important  for  the  development  and 
assimilation  of  experiences  as  oar  own  is  the  as- 
pect thereof  that  is  related  to  the  wilL  When  our 
mental  machinery  is  directed  to  new  experience, 
is  bent  to  incorporate  a  new  area  of  knowledge, 
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to  acquire  a  new  inietest,  we  have  in  typical  cases 
a  sense  of  effort  by  which  we  have  aroused  the 
powers  to  action,  and  assimilate  the  new  by  means 
of  the  curiosity  and  capacity  which  is  the  measure 
of  oar  efficiency  in  that  direction.  The  sense  of 
effort  accompanying  the  mental  oatpat  is  very  real 
at  the  time,  and  while  it  is  fresh  in  mind  is  an 
unmistakable  token  of  the  personal  tone  of  the 
achievement.  It  is  our  work ;  the  pride  in  that 
which  is  good  is  ours ;  the  discomfiture  or  r^^t 
in  that  which  exposes  its  shortcomings  likewise 
our  own.  An  author,  if  of  that  temperament,  may 
feel  the  praise  or  blame  of  critics  as  deeply  as  any 
other  disparagement  or  commendation  of  his  per- 
sonal being.  The  work  remains  the  creation  of  bis 
will.  Yet  time,  which  psychologically  means  the 
fading  of  the  memory-images  under  the  rivalry 
of  new  experiences,  along  with  the  modification 
of  the  remembering  self  with  the  vicissitudes  of 
growth,  works  its  familiar  transf onnataons  in  this 
field  as  well.  We  reread  our  own  books  with  quite 
an  objective  interest ;  quite  renounce  some  of  oar 
earlier  efforts,  finding  it  difficult  to  regard  them 
as  indeed  the  expression  of  the  self  which  we  have 
come  to  know  so  well ;  and  we  can  appreciate  the 
attitude  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  on  hearing  some 
of  his  works  read  to  him,  exclaimed,  "  How  proud 
I  should  have  been  to  have  written  that! " 

The  hall-mark  of  our  own  effort  contributes 
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esseDlaally  to  the  assiiiiilation  of  oar  8eU-«zperi- 
ences ;  they  are  oars  by  the  feeling  of  activity  of  a 
warm,  personal  kind  that  embodies  the  association 
of  their  relation  to  the  self.  Yet  this  effort  need 
not  be  of  a  decided  degree ;  it  may  degenerate  to  a 
mere  nod  of  consent,  the  issae  of  a  permit  to  enter 
the  realm  of  consciousness  by  the  aathority  of  the 
self  that  is  supposed  to  control  this  domain.  We 
gave  the  attention  —  itself  a  motor  effort-like  atti- 
tude—  that  enabled  the  experience  to  beburs;  and 
the  resoltiDg  tinge  of  personal  cooperation  begets 
a  memory-im^e  that  incorporates  it  with  our  own 
self-expanston.  As  a  rule,  we  thus  distinguish 
what  we  have  seen  from  what  we  have  heard  cm: 
read,  and  likewise  from  what  we  have  dreamed  oi 
imagined  in  fancy.  Such  differentiation  is  one 
of  the  popular  criteria  of  sani^,  which  thereby 
bears  witness  to  the  fundamental  character  of 
the  trait.  Naturally  enough  we  are  occasionally 
mistaken ;  and  it  is  said  that  by  repeating  our 
fictions  Buf&ciently  often,  we  actually  get  to  be- 
heve  them  ourselves.  The  relevant  part  of  these 
illustrations  lies  in  this :  that  the  effort,  the  vol- 
untary consent,  supplies  the  password  admitting 
our  experiences  and  the  memories  thereof  into  the 
home-circle  of  our  developing  selves.  They  are 
issue  of  our  minds,  out^^wths  of  our  self.  This 
principle  is  even  more  effective  on  its  negative 
than  on  its  positive  side.   It  soj^^ts  that  if  we 
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could  get  experiencea,  or  memories,  or  seqaenees 
of  seosatioDs  into  oar  cerebral  tissae  vithont  pass- 
ing the  sentinel  of  consciousness,  we  should  in  all 
likelihood  deny  them  that  recognition  of  personal 
relation  to  ns,  even  though  we  were  compelled  to 
recognize  them  as  basking  with  proper  warrant  in 
the  private  comers  of  oar  mental  hearth.  And 
jet,  to  find  them  there  and  to  recognize  them  as 
intruders,  there  must  equally  remain  some  ade- 
quate domination  of  the  ruling  self  that  rejects 
the  invasion.  The  full  import  of  this  rather 
compler  relation  will  appear  in  its  application 
to  abnormal  phenomena;  its  present  pertinence 
is  to  emphasize  that  the  peculiar  personal  tinge 
of  experimce  springs  in  part  from  the  willrHke 
consent  that  accompanies  the  normal  asnmilatioD 
of  experiences  of  tiie  self. 

The  breadth  and  depth  of  our  self-oonsciousness 
having  been  thus  surveyed,  not  alone  introspec- 
tively  as  the  reflection  of  the  moment's  occupation, 
but  retrospectively  in  its  serial  metamorphoses, 
and  comprehensively  in  its  composite  versatility,  it 
remains  only  to  reenforce  certain  central  eonsider- 
ations  of  our  analysis,  and  to  present  in  one  further 
relation  the  personal  Leitmotiv  of  the  psychic 
life  and  the  ever^tont  embodiment  therein  of 
the  subconscious  constituents.  From  the  training 
and  adequate  service  of  a  considerable  group  of 
humble  but  important  functions  quite  widiout 
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nesd  of  being  diMolved  in  the  medium  of  con- 
maaaaoBB,  to  the  enbtle  monlding  of  personal  and 
social  character  in  essential  dependence  upon  snb- 
ooDBcioaB  BD{^rt,  ike  range  of  efBcacj  of  om 
hidden  talents  has  been  bronght  to  light;  and 
this  influence  has  appeared  as  of  eqoal  indispen- 
sablenessy  in  the  highest  as  well  as  in  the  lowest 
^pes  of  mental  endeavor,  with  intent^  conscious, 
analytic  pnisoita.  It  thus  ^peara  that  man  was 
not  meant  to  live  by  consciousness  alone,  and  that 
much  of  the  admiration  that  it  is  natural  to  accord 
to  human  aobicTemmt,  that  finds  its  culminating 
expression  in  the  hero-worship  of  genius,  is  in 
taaH^  a  tribute  to  the  subconscious.  The  racial 
and  national  ezpresaion  of  this  influence  appears 
in  the  form  of  traditions,  which,  however  concretely 
embodied  in  the  vestiges  of  departed  greatness 
and  in  the  tribal  and  national  epics  that  preserve 
the  cherished  story,  Hurvive  even  more  vitally  in 
the  snbconscions  maintenance  of  ideals,  and  in  the 
shaping  of  personal  character  from  generation  to 
generation  by  consistent  standards.  It  is  thus  in 
the  environment  moulded  by  tradition  that  our 
present  selves  find  a  potent  condition  of  their  own 
development,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  world  of 
mind,  of  spirit,  and  of  ideda  finds  its  most  certain, 
most  organic  surety.  It  was  these  influences,  like- 
wise, that  imparted  unity  and  continuity  to  the 
great  civilizing  movements  of  mankind  in  art,  in 
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architectnre,  in  music,  in  poetiy,  in  literature, 
in  science,  in  philosophy,  in  invention.  The  com- 
ment (hj  Mr.  Leiand),  that  the  "  man  who  built 
a  Romanesqne  cathedral  worked  by  the  sogges- 
taon  of  minds  which  went  before  him,"  may  be 
extended  to  all  notable  forms  of  haman  endeavor. 
Sidles,  schools,  creeds,  philosophies,  come  and  go ; 
and  the  allegiances  which  they  coomiand  flonrish 
by  the  traditions  that  they  embody,  that  give  sym- 
pathy of  aim  as  weU  as  concordance  of  expression 
to  ihe  brotherhood  of  disciples. 

In  all  these  cultural  sequences  of  human  destiny 
the  great  momentum  of  subconsciously  absorbed 
and  subconsciously  transmitted  traditions  vivifies 
the  onward  movement,  and  leaves  its  indelible  im- 
press Qpon  the  history  and  upon  the  quality  of  the 
race.  It  does  so  by  compensating  the  advances 
that  result  from  the  penetration  bom  of  reasoned 
concepts,  the  practical  mastery  that  is  the  reward 
of  an  expert  rationality,  with  the  intuitive  insight 
that,  though  subject  to  waywardness  and  lame 
in  defense,  is  keen-witted  for  Uie  true,  devoted 
with  strennous  conviction  to  the  right,  delicately 
eenMtive  to  the  beautiful.  Without  the  cumulative 
inheritance  of  tradition,  as  also  without  the  bold 
flights  of  imagination,  reason  would  proceed  at  a 
sniul's  pace;  for  all  art  requires  alike,  critacal 
acumen  and  skilled,  deeply  ingrained  proficiency. 
The  scientific  spirit — the  most  finished  expresaon 
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of  conscioos  activity — finds  its  sariiig  balance  in 
the  impressible  imagination,  — the  richest  quarrj 
of  the  sabconsciouB.  In  all  character,  as  in  all 
achievement,  there  are  talents  more  efficient  than 
those  conscioosly  exercised,  povers  deeper  than 
those  we  wittingly  command,  tiiat  enable  us  to  do 
better  than  we  know  how.  This  recognition  has 
ever  been  present  in  the  conception  of  genius,  pic- 
taring  its  incomprehensibility  as  an  anqaestiomng 
response  to  an  inspiration,  as  a  surrender  to  the 
natural  forces  that  seethe  within,  thongh  reen- 
forced  by  experience ;  as  in  its  labors  indifferent 
to  means,  oblivious  to  the  why  and  wherefore, 
bnt  firmly  possessed  with  the  imperative  impor- 
tance of  its  message,  and  leaving  lowlier  tasks  to 
lesser  minds  that  are  constrained  with  painful  de- 
liberation to  marshal  in  Hmple  order  the  limited 
resources  at  their  conmiand.  In  this  appraisement 
of  tbe  constituents  of  character,  of  the  service 
of  ideals  in  shaping  culture,  as  of  the  quality  of 
talents  tibat  further  mental  achievement,  do  the 
traditional  wisdom  of  the  ages  and  tha  analyses 
of  psychol(^  find  common  issue. 
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THE  BA2fGE  OF  THE  ABNORMAL 

Chabactbbistio  of  modeni  psychological  method 
is  its  march  apon  the  practical  problems  of  mind, 
with  the  combiDed  forces  of  three  disdnctiTe 
modes  of  approach :  the  first  assails  the  ioquiij 
with  all  the  elaborate  equipment  of  adult  intro- 
spective observatioQ  supplemented  by  iDgenious 
experimental  control ;  the  second  fixes  its  ener- 
gies  upon  the  origin  and  gradual  unfoldment  of 
processes  and  endowments,  and  apon  their  sim- 
pler, more  direct,  more  lucid,  and  less  intricately 
developed  stf^;es ;  the  third  proceeds,  in  part,  by 
strategy,  by  discovering  exposed  places  at  which 
what  ia  ordinarily  guarded  and  concealed  is  in 
a  measure  laid  bare.  Yet  it  is  more  than  this : 
the  abnormal  method  itself  becomes  experimental 
when  it  deliberately  sets  problems  and  determines 
conditions  that  it  is  able  to  impose  upon  favorably 
disposed  individuals,  or  to  observe  in  the  varia- 
tions spontaneously  offered  by  nature  when  seem- 
ingly in  an  experimental  mood.  The  study  of  the 
abnormal  thus  extends  the  survey  of  the  natural 
history  of  mental  products  and  processes,  and 
extends    them  particularly  in   the  direction  of 
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pronounced  varieties,  deviating  forms,  altered 
relations  of  fuDctiooal  parts ;  and  it  likewise  in 
a  directly  analytical  temper  lays  bare  relations 
that  are  inherent  in  germ  in  the  normal  mental 
life^  but  in  their  ahnormal  types  reach  a  far 
more  intenise,  more  contrasted,  and  more  directive 
expression.  In  complement  to  the  comparative 
or  developmental  method  of  approach,  it  studies 
the  phenomena  in  their  over-ripe  decay,  in  disor- 
der and  dissolution,  and  most  specifically  in  iheh 
exaggerated  kindred,  in  the  systematic  rearrange- 
ment of  constituents  that  the  accidents  of  natural 
variation  present,  as  if  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  inquiring  psychologist.  In  concordance 
with  the  experimental  method,  it  utilizes  in  much 
the  same  spirit  the  variations  which  it  arranges 
or  finds  arranged,  everywhere  interpreting  phe- 
nomena and  elaborating  principles  with  central 
reference  to  their  bearing  upon  the  standard  rela- 
tions of  the  mental  life. 

It  is  the  method  of  the  abnormal  that  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  study  of  the  subconscious.  Such 
application  results  in  an  extension  of  the  range 
of  subconscious  phenomena,  and  again  in  a  richer, 
more  comprehensive  interpretation  of  the  relations 
that  have  already  been  found  to  obtain  between 
the  conscious  and  subconscious  manifestations  of 
our  normal  psychological  endowment.  In  such 
application  the  term  "  abnormal "  should  be  liber- 
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alty  interpreted.  It  does  not  intrinsically  carry 
vith  it  the  imputation  of  disease ;  for  tliat  the 
word  "  morbid  "  is  more  precise.  Its  underlying 
connotation  is  that  of  pronounced  or  significant 
Tariation  from  rather  weU-defined,  fairly  accepted 
norms.  With  waking  regarded  as  the  normid  con- 
dition,  sleep  becomes  abnormal;  -with  sensibility 
to  pain  and  to  the  ordinary  stimuli  of  sight  and 
hearing  as  the  normal  state,  aneesthesia  and  intense 
absorption  become  abnormal ;  in  deviation  from  the 
normally  elastic  emotional  temperament,  respond- 
ing readily  to  the  natural  excitements  of  grief  and 
joy,  the  persistently  depressed  tone  of  the  melan- 
cholic is  abnormal ;  in  comparison  -with  the  slovly 
developing  and  limited  capacity  for  the  manip- 
ulation of  number-relations  or  of  musical  expres- 
sion, with  which  most  children  are  endowed,  the 
performances  of  an  arithmetical  prodigy  or  of  a 
precocious  musical  genius  are  abnormal ;  in  con- 
toast  with  the  recognized  inability  of  the  average 
man  to  rescue  from  the  subconscious  the  vague 
associations  of  lapsed  memories,  the  devices  of 
those  who  are  able  to  perform  this  sleight-of-mind 
are  likewise  abnormal.  The  mere  uncommonness 
of  a  phenomenon  has  little  relation  to  its  signifi- 
cance as  an  abnormal  variation  ;  the  abnormal  is 
not  the  monstrous.  Dreaming  is  extremely  com- 
mon, but  presents  a  profoundly  significant  varia- 
tion from  the  normal  flow  of  thought.   Lightning 
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calculators  are  oncommon ;  bat,  however  readily 
their  marrelous  performances  excite  popular  onii- 
oaity,  they  arouse  psychological  interest  in  so  far 
as  they  serve  to  impart  some  insight  into  the 
processes  by  which  such  results  are  obtained.  The 
hypnotic  state  is  rather  easily  induced,  and  in 
some  form  has  for  ages  excited  observation  and 
astonishment ;  bat  it  began  to  be  profitably  stud- 
ied when  pertinent  analysis  indicated  the  signifi- 
cance of  what  cnriosity  had  merely  confused.  It 
is  not  the  mere  fact  of  difference,  but  of  a  dif* 
ference  that  yields  in  analysis  a  knowledge  of  its 
natnre,  that  gives  to  the  abnormal  its  txne  signifi- 
cance. It  is  because  the  abnormal  presents  an 
instructive  variation  from  the  usual  relations  of 
things,  that  its  study  illuminates,  and  enlarges  our 
conceptions  of  the  complexity  and  marvel  of  the 
normal.  It  acts  not  only  as  a  microscope,  bring- 
ing minute  features  within  the  field  of  vision,  but 
in  addition,  like  the  differential  staining  of  the 
histological  specimen,  it  presents  in  contrasted 
outline  ihe  delicate  tracery  of  tissue  that  to  the 
unfuded  eye  must  ever  remain  invisible, 

It  is  of  decided  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that 
abnormal  conditions  do  not  occur  capriciously; 
they  foUow  ^stematio  though  variable  radii  of 
deviation.  They  require  above  all  a  favorably 
disposed  temperament,  as  well  as  a  momenta- 
rily disposed  occasion.   The  occasions  are  likely 
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to  be  definite  in  character,  and  the  phenomena 
as  a  whole  to  fall  into  distinctiTe,  yet  com- 
plex groups,  reqoiring  for  their  development  the 
concnirence  of  intellectual,  volitional,  and  emo- 
tional states.*  Yet,  whatever  may  he  the  nature 
of  the  oatward  initiative,  stimulos,  incsentive,  or 
shock  that  induces  the  ahnormal  mental  condi- 
tion, the  result  of  such  exposure  is  by  no  means 
predictable,  but  assumes  this  or  that  variety  of 
aspect,  this  or  that  grouping  of  dominant  traits, 
by  reason,  in  the  first  rank,  of  the  inherent 
character,  endowment,  temperamental  set,  and 
momentary  condition  of  the  reacting  mind.  It  is 
because  the  conditioning  factors  that  dominantly 
influence  the  abnormal  liabilities  of  the  mental 
life  are  so  closely  and  intricately  affected  by  the 
most  complex  aspects  of  the  personal,  social,  and 
spiritual  welfare,  that  the  resulting  phenomena 

1  Thii  onlj  io  their  ptyobological  a«pecta :  nnqoMtioiwblj, 
ftbnonual  oooditioiis  whoae  nuMt  diBtinotiTe  tnita  are  mental  in 
type  havB  eqnallj  proaoanoed  phyriologicil  detenninuita.  In- 
deed, there  are  no  more  Taln»ble  data  contributory  to  the  prin- 
dple  of  interrelation  between  mental  proeednie  and  brain-atatea 
than  the  sabtle  and  diitinotiTe  altemtioDS  of  the  former  indooed 
bj  direct  floctnations  of  the  latter.  This  a^nment  reachea  ita 
moat  definite  foroe  in  tarma  of  the  mental  alteratioua  produced 
bj  dmg'iatojdoatioD,  bj  brain  coDgeition  or  inaoition,  by  looaliied 
injury,  and  by  gradnal  degeneration.  It  ii  only  beoanse  this 
mode  of  approach  at  present  affords  hot  minor  analytie  iosigbt 
into  the  nature  of  the  abnornial  meotal  experienoea  of  the  type 
in  which  oar  oentral  interest  lies,  that  it  ia  relegated  to  a  snbsid- 
tatj  place. 
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are  charaoterized  by  a  aeemingly  irr^pilar  variety 
of  traits.  Id  these,  analogy  and  paraUelism  can 
be  established  ooly  in  so  far  as  we  succeed  in 
deducing  consistent  standards  of  interpietalioD. 
With  this  as  our  aim,  and  the  principles  dedacible 
from  the  exposition  of  the  subconscious  in  normal 
life  as  our  guide,  we  may  enter  upon  tlie  field  of 
the  abnormal.  We  are  prepared  to  find  our  con- 
clusions affected  by  many  hypotheses,  and  our 
explanations,  by  reason  of  their  imperfection,  at 
times  descending  to  the  level  of  description ;  yet 
through  the  extension  of  our  vista  by  the  inclu- 
taon  of  the  field  of  the  abnormal,  there  results 
an  enlarged  sweep  of  outline  and  an  illustrative 
richness  of  detail,  which  are  in  no  small  part  the 
measure  of  our  insight  into  the  recondite  ways  of 
human  mentality. 

The  division  of  the  present  exposition  into  two 
portions — considering  respectively  the  functaon- 
ing  of  subconscious  processes  in  the  normal  and 
in  the  abnormal  mental  hfe  —  is  thus  justified  by 
more  than  convenience ;  it  reflects  an  intrinsic 
distinction  of  some  importance.  In  the  preceding 
sections,  subconscious  processes  are  presented  as 
contributory  to  the  central  mental  occupation ; 
such  occupation  is  guided  by  a  directive  purpose 
that  is  fairly  deliberate,  that  has  been  criticaUy 
judged,  and  proceeds  with  decided  alertness  and 
with  awareness  of  means  and  en  d ;  or  in  ao  far  as  it 
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deviates  from  this,  it  does  bo  in  degree  rather  than 
through  any  change  of  Btatas.  When,  however,  ve 
have  to  consider  a  mental  movement  that  is  char^ 
acteristically  expressive  of  the  dominance  of  jost 
that  group  of  activities  that  in  the  former  case  is 
mbaidiary,  we  reach  a  formula  that,  though  Buh> 
ject  to  decided  variation  in  the  value  of  each  of  its 
componenta,  comes  to  represent  a  distinctively  dif- 
ferent type  of  equation.  It  must  also  be  admitted 
that  the  line  of  contiaat  thus  drawn  between  men- 
tal procedures,  in  which  the  dominant  tone  and 
issue  is  a  conscious  one,  and  such  as  are  con- 
ducted under  the  leadership  of  eubconscious  lehr 
tions,  does  not  tairly  coincide  with  the  distinction 
between  tihe  normal  and  the  abnormal  in  the  usual 
and  commendable  sense  of  these  terms.  Yet  each 
distinction  in  large  measure  overlaps  the  other ; 
and  the  two  represent  concordant  methods  of  ap- 
proach, not  opposed  points  of  view.  Hitherto  the 
central  attention  has  been  directed  to  phenomena 
that  are  fundamentally  the  expression  of  conscious 
elaboration,  though  with  substantial  support  of 
subconscious  assimilation.  The  attention  is  now 
to  be  transferred  to  at  times  a  converse,  at  times 
a  differently  distributed  assignment  of  parts,  to 
a  critical  study  of  the  phenomena  that  result 
from  a  quiescence  of  what  is  normally  active,  of 
a  prominence  of  what  is  normally  subsidiary,  of 
an  independent  functioning  of  what  is  normally 
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reBtrained,  to  so  altered  an  ordering  of  the  nmid's  ■ 

occupation  as  to  demand  a  different  mode  of 

apprehension,  &  different  bent  of  the  inquiring 

temper. 

Clearlj  the  standard  condition  is  that  of  waking 
thought,  —  a  vaiiable  alertness  of  mind,  responsiTe 
through  the  open  highways  of  the  senses  to  a  com- 
plex and  ever  shifting  environment,  utilizing  in  a 
porposiTe  manner  the  accnmnlatod  memories  of 
former  acquisitions,  and  following  a  set  plan  of 
o^anized  effort.  Naturally  this  rather  strennous 
formula  may  lose  its  sterner  features  and  yet  re- 
main eqnaUy  typical ;  and  naturally,  too,  there  is  a 
range  of  transitional  states,  not  wholly  conform- 
ing to  the  formula  of  waking  life,  not  wholly 
assimilated  to  the  conTerse  distribution  of  mental 
parts,  for  which  no  single  name  is  adequate.  Were 
such  a  term  available,  it  would  serve  as  the  per- 
tinent heading  to  this  portion  of  our  descriptive 
survey.  Its  most  general  approximation  is  the  term 
dreaming, —  specifically  applied  to  the  recallable 
mental  occupations  of  normal  sleep,  but  readily 
extended  in  consistent  analt^y  to  a  larger  range 
of  mental  experiences  under  dissimilar  oceasions. 
It  will  accordingly  be  natural  and  profitable  to 
begin  the  survey  of  abnormal  types  of  subcon- 
scious action  by  a  somewhat  intimate  study  of 
the  significant  world  of  dreams.  From  this  fa- 
miliar and  intelligible  starting-point,  the  group 
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•  of  deriationg  from  the  normal,  most  releTant  to 
the  study  of  the  subcoiiBcious,  radiates  in  seveial 
directionB,  irhich  toother  represent  the  natural 
history  of  the  divergeat  phases  of  consciousness. 
States  of  distraction,  of  revery,  of  ecstasy,  of 
marked  automatism,  of  exaggerated  saggestdbil- 
ity,  of  artificial  dissociations,  of  somnambulism, 
of  intoxication,  of  delirium,  of  hallucination,  of 
altered  personaUty,  —  these  indicate  the  more  im- 
portant abnormaUties,  in  which  subconscious  pro- 
cedures figpore  prominently,  and  require  differently 
constituted  f  ormuhe  to  represent  the  several  modes 
of  participation  in  their  nature,  of  conscious  and 
subconscious  factors.  But  -what  our  terminology 
thus  readily  labels,  our  psychological  chemistry 
has  serious  difficulty  in  analyzing ;  such  analysis 
is  the  task  to  which  the  succeeding  sections  are 
devoted. 

The  aigument  that  is  to  be  carried  in  mind  to 
impart  a  singleness  of  purpose  to  the  presentation 
of  distinctiy  diverse  phenomena  may  be  briefly  set 
forth.  Normal  mental  activity  is  the  complex 
resultant  of  a  considerable  range  of  systematically 
coordinated  factors,  each  contributing  a  distinctive 
element  to  the  whole;  the  abeyance,  defect,  or 
distortion  of  any  such  factor,  or  related  group  of 
factors,  is  hkely  to  occur  by  momentary  incapacity 
or  constitutional  disorder  of  certain  gearings  of 
onr  mental  machinery.  So  complexly  developed 
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an  oi^^anism  as  the  human  mind  is  certain  to 
exhibit  the  defects  of  its  complezi^,  to  be  liable 
to  disarrangement  along  the  cleavage-lines  of  its 
oi^fanic  growth,  to  show  the  effect  of  strain  or 
of  dropped  stitches,  at  the  seams,  so  to  speak. 
Wherever  there  is  mental  maladjustment  or  dis- 
order, it  appears  partly  as  an  abnormal  relation 
of  consciousness ;  yet  the  lai^fer  field  of  mental 
derangement  may  be  diamiased  from  our  survey. 
Our  concern  is  profitably  with  such  deviations  only 
as  retain  a  decided  measure  and  type  of  relation 
with  aormal  conscioasness ;  their  af&liation  must 
be  predominantly  with  the  normal ;  the  standards 
by  which  their  peculiar  status  is  to  be  appraised 
rem^n  those  of  the  normal  mental  relations.  We 
thus  disregard  the  entire  range  of  the  insanities 
in  the  more  technical  sense;  and  we  continue  to 
limit  attention  among  the  remaining  phenomena 
of  mental  abnormality,  to  such  as  contain  some 
illumination  of  t^e  participation  of  subconscious 
factors, — yet  of  the  subconscious  in  that  more 
comprehensive  sense  which  the  combined  con- 
siderations that  have  thus  far  occupied  us  have 
jointly  established.  More  particularly  have  we 
noted  how  closely  the  subconscious  movement  of 
thought  is  related  to  the  subvoluntary  direction 
thereof,  the  issue  in  each  case  of  a  relaxation  of 
oversight,  of  a  idling  back  upon  the  more  spon- 
taneous impulses.  Again,  we  have  noted  the  posu- 
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foiUties  bj  ezaggeradon  of  oormal  susceptibilities, 
of  pronounced,  in  their  extremes  even  startling, 
alterations  of  consciousness.  Decided  and  syste- 
matic insensibility  to  the  environment,  a  marked 
loss  of  the  awareness  that  normally  accompanies 
thought  and  expression,  these  and  other  abnormal 
subconscious  phenomena  are  but  exaggerations  of 
what  slightly  and  momentarily  occurs  in  the  ordi- 
nary range  of  normal  experience.  In  addition,  the 
personal  aspects  of  consciousness,  the  coherent 
integration  of  experience,  is  itself  subject  to  lapse 
and  disorder,  and  thereby  enlai^^es  the  range  of 
abnormalitieB  of  consciousness.  In  brief,  in  what- 
ever direction  we  are  able  to  record  variations  of 
consciousness  that  still  maintain  vital  relations  to 
just  those  considerations  that  thus  far  have  marked 
the  channel  of  our  course,  shall  we  continue  to 
profit  by  their  record  and  systematic  study.  Yet 
it  would  be  misleading  to  posit  such  a  course  as  a 
wholly  logical  one,  with  the  goal  visible  from  the 
start,  and  each  turn  in  the  route  made  necessary 
by  the  one  before  it.  We  must  admit  that  the 
whole  is  an  empirical  procedure ;  ve  recognize 
certain  interesting  points  in  the  general  area  of 
OUT  survey,  and  lay  our  course  to  include  them; 
yet  we  do  this  not  at  haphazard,  but  for  assign- 
able motives,  with  consistent  interests.  Our  selec- 
tion of  topics  and  the  perspective  of  emphasis 
thus  become  intelligible,  as  a  rather  zigzag  tour 
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tHrongh  France  would  become  so,  when  once  we 
anderatand  that  the  plan  thereof  was  detemiined 
by  a  central  interest  in  Gothic  architecture,  and 
when  we  comprehend  that  the  historic  influences 
that  determined  the  location  of  the  great  Gothic 
monuments  are  themselves  accountable  in  terms 
of  baman  motives  and  fortunes,  as  deposits  of 
great  tidal  waves  of  culture.  With  such  inevitable 
mingling  of  plan  and  expediency,  such  compromise 
of  ideal  procedure  to  practical  knowledge,  may 
we  follow  the  trail  of  the  subconscious  in  its 
meanderings  through  tiie  realms  of  abnormal 
pBychol<^. 
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Dbeahs  are  sach  Tivid  and  fiuniliai,  and  vet 
impresuTe  mental  experiences,  that  they  possess 
a  unique  advantage  as  a  means  o£  insight  into 
the  nature  of  abnormal  movements  of  the  mind. 
However  ready  to  admit  the  duUneas  and  vapidity 
of  the  dreams  of  others,  each  one  finds  in  his  own 
dreams  an  individual  interest,  and  is  attracted  by 
their  glowing  realism,  their  brilliancy  and  dar^ 
ing.  This  personal  appeal  o£  dreams,  however 
natural,  has  ever  distracted  and  continues  to  dis- 
tract attention  from  their  psychological  import. 
Indeed,  from  the  dawn  of  history,  and  with  un- 
broken continuity  from  primitive  peoples  to  the 
unschooled  of  out  own  civilization,  have  dreams 
been  appraised  as  portentous  revelations,  with  their 
every  detail  curiously  significant.  From  the  in- 
terpreter of  dreams  of  this  early  stage  of  culture 
to  their  psychol(^cal  study  is  a  long,  long  step, 
—  a  common  theme,  but  a  world-wide  difference 
in  point  of  view. 

Two  sets  of  data  are  particularly  in  point  for 
our  present  pursuit :  the  first  relates  to  the  nature 
and  occanoning  inducements  of  the  dream-state; 
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and  the  second  to  the  oharacteristicB,  positire 
and  negative,  of  the  movement  of  thought  in 
dream-conBciousness,  particularly  in  terms  of  the 
change  in  value  of  the  several  contrihutorj  fac- 
tors in  dreaming  in  contrast  with  waking  occupa- 
tion. As  to  the  former,  in  spite  of  much  apposite 
knowledge  in  r^ard  to  the  physiology  of  sle^, 
psychology  must  practically  take  up  the  problem 
single-handed;  there  are  interesting  hypotheses 
and  some  corroborative  observations  *  concerning 
what  may  go  on  in  the  nervous  system  during 
dreaming,  but  nothing  comprehensive  and  demon- 
strable. It  will  sufBce  to  bear  in  mind  that  dreams 
occur  typically  (though  their  occurrence  at  other 
periods  is  well  established)  in  lighter  sleep,  par- 
ticularly just  before  awaking ;  that  they  pertain 
to  transitional  states,  and  by  virtue  of  this  trait 
may,  under  favoring  circumstance,  be  reinstated 
in  the  waking  memory,  aud  surveyed  and  re- 
corded by  the  light  of  rebrospectioD ;  '  that  they 

>  CertaiD  of  theM  poaseu  decided  pajohologiokl  Tslne,  and  bare 
bees  taken  into  aooount  in  formnlating  the  Btatas  of  the  dream- 
ooDScioiianeM  here  Mt  forth. 

'  Theie  are  two  problenu  that  jftopnUj  pneent  themMlTea,  bnt 
cannot  be  here  oooridered;  Do  dreama  penut  in  all  stages  of 
aleep  7  and,  Do  the  dreams  that  we  oan  recall  adequately  represent 
the  whole  raDge  of  dream-life  7  The  position  is  snbstantiallj  war- 
ranted that  a  sleep  freqaentlj  oocnrs  that  submerges  mental 
prooesses  so  deeply  as  to  sink  them  far  below  the  IsTel  of  any 
onlinary  mental  awareness,  and  may  legitimately  be  termed  a 
dreamless  sleep;  and  again,  is  the  position  warranted  that  aoeepts 
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are  of  brief  duration,  either  lapung  into  deeper 
and  practioallj  dreamless  sleep,  or  finding  their 
dissdution  in  waking.  Indeed,  as  will  appear 
in  the  sequel,  the  very  same  disturbance  that 
gradually  or  even  suddenly  awakens  the  sleeper 
sets  ofE  a  train  of  dream-thought ;  naturally  the 
dreamer,  unaware  of  the  true  sequence  of  events, 
is  surprised  at  the  fitness  of  the  dinouement. 
Most  characteristically  does  dreaming  present  a 
relaxation,  a  pronounced  abeyance  of  the  vigor 
and  of  the  grasp  of  mental  constmdaOQ;  the 
change  is  not  one  of  degree  only,  but  even  more 
distinctively  of  type.  In  dreaming  the  mind  sur- 
renders its  directive  guidance,  and  its  sequences  of 
occupatdoQ  are  more  at  the  mercy  of  casual  intru- 
uons  and  inconsequential  fluctuations.  Nothing 
ia  less  predictable  than  the  content  and  sequence 
of  detail  of  a  dream ;  but  the  quality  of  its  gait 
and  the  phynognomy  of  its  features  conform  to 
generic  types  that,  though  difficult  of  description, 
are  readily  pictured  in  the  light  of  our  individual 
dream-experience.  It  is  also  significant  that  states 
of  partial,  undeveloped  dreaming  partake  in  minor 

the  trntimoQ^  of  memorj,  controlled  hj  tbe  naiial  ezperimeutal 
proMutions  (in  this  instanoe,  the  reot^nitiati  of  the  many  dreame 
that  ooenr,  but  ua  forgottsD),  ns  worthj  of  the  ume  regud  u 
attMbe*  to  the  OMefnl  introapective  aeeotiiit  of  aoy  of  oar  meatal 
pfooeduei  7  This  U  sot  merelj  aaTing  that  we  mnat  be  eootent 
with  the  best  aridetiee  available,  bnt  it  distinotly  plaoea  a  high 
iottoqMCtive  Talna  npon  tbe  daU  of  dream>remembiaiice. 
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measure  of  these  same  characters.  Froroinent  is 
the  contractioii  of  the  field  of  attention ;  we  stare 
vacantly  or  half  close  the  eyes  m  abstracted  rev- 
ery,  and  for  such  moments,  as  well  as  for  sleep, 
seek  quiet  seclusion,  empt^  the  mind  of  all  con- 
cern, close  the  windows  of  the  soul,  relieve  the 
body  of  confining  sensations  or  tension  of  position, 
and  idly  drift  into  Nirvana.  It  is  well  to  recog- 
nize the  physiological  aspect  of  this  condition. 
We  may  be  overcome  by  drowsiness  or  by  mental 
wandering  in  ajnte  of  resistance,  as,  relaxing  in 
the  genial  warmth  of  the  fire,  we  yield  to  idle 
pictures  in  the  flames  or  to  soothing  slumber; 
and  yet  unusual  effort  or  excitement,  equally  widi 
a  specific  stimulant,  such  as  coffee,  may  counter- 
act these  physiological  inducements  and  keep  us 
awake  and  at  work,  though  with  intermittent 
tendency  to  abstracted  wandering.  Often  when 
we  use  the  lash,  we  are  compelled  to  admit,  upon 
reviewing  our  work  the  next  morning,  that  it 
lacks  the  vigor  of  our  more  alert  moods.  This 
less  brisk  direction  of  the  mind's  flight,  this  lesser 
control  of  its  flitting  and  perching,  induces  a 
greater  responsiveness  to  the  soggestion  from 
within.*    Accordingly  when  we  dream,  waking  or 

'  From  withoat  alto,  lo  far  as  the  condition  remain!  reipomive 
to  objective  itimuli.  This  ia  ordinarilj  most  limited  in  reverj  oe 
sleep,  bat  ia  muked  in  bfpnotie  states.  The  sng^gestibilit;  is  a 
distinctive  tnit,  whether  exhibited  towards  one  set  of  iufl 
or  towards  another. 
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ileeping,  we  throw  the  reins  to  the  natural  motives 
o£  oar  mental  progress,  settle  back  upon  our  inner 
resources,  lose  the  orientation  in  real  time  and 
space  and  condition,  and  passively  receive  the 
issues  of  oar  spontaneous  musings.  In  spnpathj 
Trith  this  attitude,  this  more  natural  and  more 
primitive  type  of  cODsciousneBs,  with  the  mind 
thus  eased  to  the  abandon  of  leisure  and  nigligi, 
dreams  develop,  transforming  familiar,  or  it  may 
be  neglected  material  into  constructions  of  pro- 
nounced style,  the  genius  -whereof  we  must  now 
seek  to  portray. 

The  most  conspicuous  trait  of  the  dream-move- 
ment ire  commonly  describe  by  calling  it  fanciful, 
fantastic,  the  issue  of  a  vivid  imagination,  —  an 
unbridled  imagination,  as  the  phrase  has  it  in 
apt  simile ;  for  it  is  not  the  mere  exercise  of  the 
imagination,  of  which  there  is  plenty  in  waking 
thought,  but  of  a  fancy-free,  unrestrained  use  of 
it,  following  any  trail  or  none.  The  bond  of 
sequences  is  to  the  logical  standard  a  strange 
one,  unitlDg  by  a  system  of  curious,  astrology-like 
correspondences  the  seemingly  unrelated  details 
of  diverse  realms,  and  making  of  the  whole  a 
bUnd  or  suggestive  medley  of  sense  and  nonsense  : 
all  this  with  a  gay  variety  that  emphasizes,  now 
the  sensible,  and  agaiu  the  nonsensical,  now  the 
obvious,  commonplace  sequences,  and  again  the 
weird,  bizarre  ones,  with  much  traceable  all^^ce 
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to  waking  experieDce^  and  still  more  to  the  indi- 

Tidual  endovment  of  the  dreamer. 

If  this  be  adequate  to  recall  the  occasions,  the 
affiliationB,  and  the  spirit  of  dream-coDBcionsness, 
we  maj  proceed  to  unfold  its  relations  to  waking 
thought,  and  to  the  central  theme  of  subconscious 
participation.  The  same  step  has  already  been 
taken  from  the  converse  side.  To  appreciate  the 
fl^hty,  im^native  factor  in  waking  thought,  we 
drew  upon  the  analogy  of  dreams;  to  secure 
an  impression  of  the  gait  of  the  imagination  in 
dreaming,  we  now  proceed  to  trace  its  similar 
steps  in  normal  progress.  It  would  nicely  meet 
the  psychologist's  needs,  if  it  were  possible  to 
take  a  record  of  the  train  of  ideas  as  the  waking 
consciousness  is  slowing  down  to  a  standstill, 
continuing  its  natural  advance  by  its  own  mo- 
mentum. This  is  difficult,  because,  when  pro* 
ceeding  with  the  logic^master  at  the  throttle,  the 
train  moves  along  definite  tracks,  though  with 
frequent  and  unforeseen  switchings,  while  the 
slowing  down  is  really,  in  some  measure,  the  aban- 
donment of  enforced  highways  and  Uie  transfor- 
mation of  the  whole  into  some  other  though 
kindred  locomotion.  Mr.  Gralton  has  recorded 
such  a  personal  essay  by  allowing  "the  mind  to 
play  freely  for  a  very  brief  period,  until  a  couple 
or  so  of  ideas  have  passed  through  it,  and  then, 
while  the  traces  or  echoes  of  those  ideas  are  still 
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tingering  in  the  brain,  to  torn  the  attention  npon 
them  -with  a  sudden  and  complete  awakening." 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  by  this  ruse  we  shall 
secure  a  repHca  of  the  Datoral  drift  of  dream- 
tbongbt ;  but  if  the  effort  to  keep  the  hands  off 
the  m«ntal  operation  has  been  moderatelj  suc- 
cessful, we  are  likely  to  find  an  intermediate  form 
of  product  with  some  decided  approach  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  dream-Gurrent.  Mr.  Galton 
walked  along  Fall  Mall,  leisurely  scmtinizing 
whatever  caught  his  attention,  awaiting  a  sugges- 
tion OT  two  that  might  be  thus  aroused ;  or  he  set 
his  thoughts  going  by  contemplating  a  selected 
word  or  phrase,  —  all  this  as  unrestrainedly  as 
possible.  It  appeared  Uiat  a  lai^  part  of  these 
freely  launched  ^ongbt-sequences  floated  along 
on  a  current  of  visual  imagery.  Another  consider- 
able portion  revealed  the  histrionic  or  dramatic 
talent  at  work,  —  **  eases  in  which  I  either  act  a 
part  in  imagination,  or  see  in  imagination  a  part 
acted,  or,  most  commonly  by  far,  where  I  am  both 
spectator  and  all  the  actors  at  once  in  an  ima- 
ginary mental  theatre."  At  times  the  tableaux 
gave  way  momentarily  to  the  verbal  su^estivenees 
of  the  formulated  thought;  and  now  and  then 
abstract  notions  attracted  the  mind,  not  infre- 
quently inducing  a  puzzling  association-blank,  to 
be  bridged  only  by  a  more  concentrated  effort. 
When  traced  to  their  source  in  experience,  a  con- 
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Biderable  share  of  the  associations  dated  from 
inures  formed  in  yoath,  and  brought  to  light 
half-forgotteo  incidents.  What  is  interesting  is 
that  each  one  of  these  traits  is  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  the  associations  of  dreams.  Obviously^ 
this  momentary  resurrection  of  evanescent  images 
that  still  have  one  foot  in  the  waking  world  is  not 
dreaming ;  yet  the  same  types  of  progress  that 
famish  the  tempo  for  the  movement  of  dreams 
aie  easily  recognizable  herein. 

Idler,  less  purposive,  yet  waking  reveries,  ap- 
proacbiDg  more  nearly  to  the  remoteness  of  dreams 
from  the  genius  of  the  work-a-day  world,  we  have 
least  favorable  opportunity  to  set  to  words.  Such 
musings  partake  of  the  evanescent,  non-Iominous 
attention,  the  indefinite  fixation  of  sleeping  dreams, 
bat  lack  their  frequent  pictorial  vividness  and  self- 
BufBciency.  They  no  longer  so  readily  qualify 
for  reinstatement  in  waking  memory,  and  have 
not  yet  acquired  the  privileges  of  the  transferred 
allegiance.  It  is  naturally  a  delicate  task  to  find 
recordable  instances  of  revery  that  is  not  too 
restrained  by  the  genius  of  waking  thought,  or 
o£  dreaming  that  has  sufficiently  shaken  off  the 
deeper  incapacity  of  the  mind's  inertia;  yet  it 
seems  plausible  to  expect  that  the  half-aroused 
mental  movement,  before  it  gets  its  waking  pace, 
will  exhibit  much  the  same  inclination  to  a  dream- 
like handling  of  a  theme  set  by  au  actual  environ- 
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ment,  as  is  enconntered  in  the  slowing  dovn  of 
oar  nonnal  progress,  when  the  vind  fails  and  we 
begin  to  drift  with  the  tide.  The  light  effects  of 
dawn  and  twilight  have  something  in  common ; 
the  landscape  is  comparably  transformed  in  the 
gathering  and  in  the  lifting  mist.  When  we 
awaken  somewhat  gradually  from  a  deep  slumber, 
or  regain  consciousness  easily  after  a  momentary 
oblivion,  we  may  be  able  to  fix,  before  t^ey  fade, 
tiie  playful  measures  of  the  mind's  truant  occu- 
patioDB. 

Aa  apposite  instances  I  can  offer  nothing  more 
satisfactory  than  these  two :  In  the  first  experience 
the  narrator,  in  the  languor  following  the  awaken- 
ing from  a  nap,  indulged  in  a  passively  uncritical 
train  of  association.  His  eyes  rested  upon  the  out- 
lines of  the  window-panes,  which  presented  a  series 
of  oblongs  with  the  long  side  horizontal ;  he  ap- 
preciated that  the  panes  were  really  higher  than 
broad,  and  that  the  effect  was  due  to  the  crossing 
of  the  bars  of  the  one  sash  with  those  of  the  other; 
reflected  that  the  effect  was  pleasing,  that  he  had 
seen  it  in  old  houses  and  in  new  ones  built  on  old 
models ;  then  visualized  a  window  containing  these 
broad  panes ;  then  thought  how  easily,  in  order- 
ing window-panes  of  such  shape,  a  carpenter 
might  make  a  mistake  and  set  them  with  the  Ion? 
side  vertical  instead  of  horizontal;  speculated 
whether  such  an  error  would  require  the  job  to 
be  done  over  again ;  then  visaalized  a  fireplace 
showing  the  color  and  design  and  setting,  in  a 
house  which  he  had  built  fourteen  years  before. 
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in  which  the  faulty  diawio?  of  the  architect  had 
resulted  in  a  badly  proportiOQed  opening,  an  irre- 
parable mistake ;  then  visualized  tne  face  of  the 
culprit  architect ;  and  at  this  stage  entered  a  wide- 
awake condition,  wondering  why  this  face  should 
be  present, — and  was  just  able  to  resurrect  by  a 
reverse  memory  the  aforesaid  series  of  uncon- 
trolled yet  logical  subconscious  associations.  An- 
other contributor  emei^es  from  a  "  brown  study," 
vaguely  aware  of  a  misty  medley  of  flitting  faces, 
is  able  to  revitalize  but  one  of  Uiem,  which,  much 
to  his  surprise,  proves  to  be  his  own  reflecdoa  as 
he  sees  it  in  his  glass  while  shaving ;  and  is  able  to 
trace  the  appearance  (a  probable  but  not  demon- 
strable source  for  others  of  the  faces  as  well)  to 
the  series  of  illustrations  scattered  among  the  ad- 
vertisements in  a  popular  mi^zine  which  he  had 
been  perusing,  —  one  of  them,  on  the  open  page 
befere  him,  setting  forth  the  excellence  of  a  cer- 
tain make  of  soap  by  picturing  the  foamy  latiier 
on  the  shaven  cfaeek.  Doubtless,  we  all  meet  with 
such  unexpected  sequences  in  listless  reflection, 
of  which  we  recall  only  the  more  striking  and  ac- 
countable. Towards  the  great  majority  of  these 
we  do  not,  and  could  not  if  we  would,  assume  a 
successful  introspective  attitude ;  they  are  far  too 
elusive  to  be  caught  in  the  resurrecting  process 
that  attempts  to  draw  them  from  their  submerged 


From  the  quality  of  the  intent  reveries,  which 
we  considered  in  appraising  the  measure  of  dream- 
fancy-  in  discursive  thought,  we  may  readily  anti- 
rapate  its  more  pronounced,  more   extravagant 
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ezpressioiis  in  playfnl  musings.  The  oonsisteocj 
of  the  series,  from  the  released  tenmon  of  logical 
guidance  to  the  freest  wanderings  of  an  irre^ransi- 
ble  fancy,  is  indeed  well  maintained.  We  might 
next  look  to  the  momentary  oblivion  of  an  in- 
stant's loss  of  conscioasness  as  a  presumably 
favorable  device  promptly  to  set  the  dream-con- 
struction to  work  upon  the  material  of  the  waking 
occupation.  Concretely,  we  may  enter  upon  a 
"  cat-nap  "  with  some  charge  upon  the  mind,  some 
definite  engagement ;  and  then,  if  we  dream,  we 
contemplate  the  transformation  of  our  concern 
through  characteristic  dream-imagery.  Of  this  I 
have  an  apt  illustration  :  — 

A  mother,  at  the  bedside  of  her  child  convales- 
cent from  an  infectious  fever,  had  been  singing 
the  latter  to  sleep ;  and  for  a  moment  she,  too,  feO 
asleep.  From  time  to  time  she  had  been  reading, 
and  for  weeks  her  literature  had  been  confined 
to  paper-covered  novek,  magazines,  and  news- 
papers, which,  to  avoid  infection,  were  promptly 
consigned  to  the  flames.  Her  dream-reasoning 
took  up  the  theme  thus :  "  What  a  pity !   I  have 

i'ust  sung  my  favorite  song ;  and  now  it  must  be 
inmed  up,  and  I  can  never  sing  it  again," — a  con- 
cordant bit  of  reasoning  applied  to  curiously  inap- 
propriate premises,  a  type  of  incongruity  to  which 
dream-logic  is  notably  indifEereot.^   A  more  intri- 

1  In  "ost-DBpa"  ODS  auj  quite  as  often  drift  far  afield  from 
tba  momeat's  ooonpation.  The  revcry  into  which  we  fall  when  we 
■Uie  with  TMant  e;ea  at  the  nnnad  pftge  before  oi  often  findi 
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cate  confusion  of  real  moves  npoD  a  fictitions  board 
appears  in  the  dream  of  the  medical  student,  whose 
duties  required  his  presence  at  the  hospital  at 
an  unattractiTelT  early  hour  of  the  momitig.  He 
responded  to  his  landlady's  summons  to  awake, 
realized  his  ohligations,  but  realized  more  immedi- 
ately the  attractions  of  inertia  and  dreamland.  In 
his  dream  he  saw  the  hospital-ward  with  himself 
on  a  cot,  and  the  usual  card  at  the  bedside,  giving 
the  name  and  the  data  of  the  "  case."  His  dream- 
consciousness,  thus  reporting  that  his  person  bad 
already  been  transferred  to  the  hospital,  plausibly 
argues  that  there  is  no  need  for  arousing  himself 
to  go  there,  and  offers  the  assurance  that  he  may 
comfortably  continue  to  sleep,  —  which  he  does 
until  a  succeeding  moment  of  wakefulness  dispels 
the  pleasant  dream-delusion. 

A  comparable  incident,  involving  a  similar  play- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  sleeping  world,  is  that  of  a 
student  who  impressed  upon  ner  mind  the  oeces- 

u  broming  in  qoite  diatAot  poatQPM.  Much  depauds  upon  ths 
ooodilJon  in  whioh  roTerj  oTertaket  u« ;  whether  we  take  *  qnick 
esonnion  with  the  MTeu-leBgu«d  boots  of  fancy  to  a  outle  in 
Spain,  or  whether  we  fall  back  with  modeat  ionovatioa  upon  lame 
reverbenting  nnderoDrreut  of  apeot  ooonpatiou.  Inatancea  of 
the  former  the  reader  will  enpplj  ;  for  the  latt«r  a  brief  incident 
maj  be  dted  :  A  joang  man  fall*  aaleep  with  bead  upon  hand, 
and  waltea  promptly  with  a  vivid  dream-pictnre,  in  which  he 
appear*  in  the  act  of  throwing  a  stone  orer  a  windmill.  Just  be- 
fore settling  down  to  his  reading  be  had  aotnallj  been  throwing  a 
ball  high  in  the  air,  and  while  throwing  it  had  wondered  whether 
be  threw  it  as  high  as  he  had  the  preTiooa  summer  at  his  home, 
when  he  throw  a  ball  over  a  windmill,  —  the  dream-picture  thus 
undisturbedly  reinatating  in  a  life-like  tableau  the  fading  retleo- 
tioD  of  an  occupied  mind. 
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si^  of  awaking  at  half-past  seven  o'clock.  She 
awoke  at  the  noise  of  the  factory-whistles  that 
are  sounded  at  seven  o'clock,  and  settled  back  to 
a  short  sleep.  The  dream  begins  with  an  impres- 
uoh  that  she  asks  her  room-mate  the  time,  and 
receives  the  answer,  "  Twenty  minutes  before 
eight;"  then,  that  she  arises  and  dresses  and  goes 
down  to  breakfast,  where  all  proceeds  regularly, 
except  that  the  dishes  are  displayed  upon  a  buffet, 
from  which  each  selects  whatever  is  wanted. 
Breakfast  over,  she  consults  her  watch,  finds  it  to 
be  only  seven  o'clock,  and  takes  her  room-mate  to 
task  for  having  misinformed  her  as  to  the  hour. 
The  latter  denies  having  given  any  information 
on  die  subject ;  and  in  seeking  to  harmonize  these 
conflicting  testimonies,  the  sleeper  awakes  to  find 
that  in  the  waking  world  it  is  just  half-past 
seven  o'clock.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the 
subconscioQs  guidance,  to  which  we  intrust  our 
responsibilitieB  when  we  turn  over  for  the  coveted 
half-hour  more,  took  this  roundabout  method  of 
awakening  the  sleeper,  ever  holdins^  in  mind  the 
charge  committed  to  its  care,  while  mdolging  in  a 
simple  variation  upon  the  central  theme. 

The  trauffltional  status  of  dreams  is  wholly  con- 
sistent with  their  frequent  occurrence  during  the 
lightening  of  slumber,  after  the  brain  has  been 
for  a  considerable  period  plunged  in  a  deeper 
sleep,  and  the  whole  organism  has  become  adapted 
to  the  accompanying  abeyance  of  nervous  func- 
tion. This  condition  influences  the  manner  of 
origin  of  the  dream-material,  concerning  which  we 
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bare  an  inqairiiig  interest.  We  disooTer  promptly 
that  the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of  is  of  two 
textures,  the  one  of  a  direct  perceptive  qiiality, 
and  thereby  giving  rise  to  a  preaentative  dream ; 
and  the  other  woven  of  such  of  the  dominant 
reflective  ideas  and  store  of  memory-images  as  are 
available  to  an  unpremeditated  sommone, — snch 
elements,  in  view  of  their  more  elaborated  stand- 
ing, being  termed  representative.  Naturally  also 
does  the  typical  dream  embody  an  intricate  min- 
gling of  the  two.  Yet  in  certain  of  our  dream- 
Tentures  we  float  so  constantly  upon  the  sensory 
stream  that  its  course  directs  the  manner  of  our 
excursion;  while  others  in  turn  are  conducted 
under  such  purely  intellectual  guidance  as  to 
reflect  no  discernible  motive  in  actual  feeling. 
Whether  responsive  to  a  sensory  incentive  or  not, 
the  dream-material  receives  a  characteristic  trans- 
figuration, in  which  the  dreamer  remains  igno- 
rant or  most  vaguely  aware  of  the  source  of  his 
inspiration,  viewing  his  experiences  through  the 
brilliant  transforming  medium  of  the  dream-at- 
mosphere. 

It  may  be  readily  demonstrated  that  our  senses 
are  sufficiently  active  in  sleep  to  respond  in  some 
degree  to  their  natural  stimuli.  In  this  respect 
they  fall  into  two  classes :  the  one  the  more  ob- 
jective, the  world-informing  senses,  of  which  sight 
and  hearing  are  the  notable  exemplars ;  and  the 
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other  iiie  body-informing  senaes,  that  bring  to 
our  consciousnesB  complex  and  indefinable  sensa- 
tioDS  of  the  positions  of  limbs  and  moscles,  of  the 
functioniug  of  the  internal  eoonomy  in  ease  or 
diecomfort.  The  former,  being  directive  in  the 
shaping  of  oar  mental  imagery,  are  likely  to  be 
sommoned  in  the  staged  processional  movements 
of  inteUectual  dreams,  while  the  latter  nndeigo 
curiooB  transmutationB,  assuming  pronounced  dis- 
goises  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  their 
otganic  starting-points.  Moreover,  such  senses  as 
taste  and  smell,  that  in  this  aspect  occupy  an 
intermediate  position,  with  difficulty  secure  repre- 
sentation in  either  realm,  but  occasionally  appear 
in  both.  What  is  notable  of  the  sleeping  condi- 
tion is  that  the  outwardly  directed  senses  are 
largely  cut  off  from  their  stimuli,  while  the  inner 
o^anic  senses  not  only  have  functions  to  serve 
during  sleep,  but  naturally  come  to  the  front  when 
their  powerful  rivals  are  in  abeyance.  For  these 
reasons,  the  more  frequent  and  more  typical  pre- 
sentative  dreams  are  founded  upon  the  tactile, 
motor,  and  organic  group  of  sense-feeUngs,  and 
through  this  avenue  reach  the  freer  elaboration 
of  dream-fancy.  Yet,  though  the  eye  and  ear  are 
moderately  safe  from  stimulation  in  secluded  sleep, 
and  any  too  violent  stimulus  thereof  is  apt  to 
induce  wakefulness,  it  at  times  occurs  that  some 
visual  stimulus  —  and  far  more  characteristically 
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an  auditory  one — reaches  tiie  sleeper^B  oonscious- 
ness  sufficiently  to  affect  his  dreams  and  without 
otherwise  disturbing  his  slumbers.  A  few  instances 
will  be  sufficient  to  set  forth  what  these  sense- 
determioed  dreams  mainly  have  to  tell  for  our 
present  interest,  namely,  that  this  t^pe  of  dream- 
ing elaborates  after  its  own  manner  the  common- 
place material  of  the  external,  and  most  charac- 
teristically of  the  inner,  bodily  excitements;  that 
it  interprets  these  typically  subconscious  messages, 
not  with  the  corrective  orientation  of  the  l<^;ically 
trained  waking  mind,  but  with  the  fantastic  motif 
of  spontaneous  revery. 

Apart  from  the  organic  dreams,  of  which  the 
protean  varieties  of  nightmare  following  upon 
indigestion  are  an  adequate  reminder,  some  experi- 
mental ventures  have  mdicated  that  by  tickling  a 
sleeper's  nose,  one  may  induce  a  dream  of  a  mask, 
or  of  a  plaster  being  applied  and  torn  off ;  move 
his  ri^ht  hand,  and  he  dreams  of  a  fight;  or  draw 
up  his  leg,  and  he  dreams  of  walking  upstairs ; 
uncover  his  knees,  and  he  dreams  of  a  diligence- 
ride,  in  which  the  traveler's  knees  are  apt  to  feel 
cold ;  snap  scissors  near  his  ears,  and  he  dreams 
of  the  clank  of  bells ;  place  eau-de-cologne  under 
his  nostrils,  and  he  dreams  of  the  perfume  of  t^e 
Orient;  approach  a  hot-water  bottie  to  his  feet, 
and  he  dreams  of  walking  over  hot  lava,  or  of 
being  led  by  Satan  over  the  horning  marl  of  hell. 
The  application  of  heat  to  the  feet  of  a  patient  with 
paralyzed  limbs  induced  a  dream  of  being  trans- 
formed into  a  bear,  who  was  taught  to  dance  by 
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being  placed  on  hot  iron  plates.  The  slipping  of 
the  covet  from  a  hot-water  bi^  applied  to  Uie  feet 
brought  on  a  more  elaborate  sequence.  The  nar- 
rator before  going  to  sleep  had  read  of  the  cap- 
tare  of  tourists  by  Italian  brigands ;  he  dreamed 
of  being  attacked  by  two  Mexicans  in  the  Rocky 
Mountiuns,  who,  after  a  struggle,  captured  him, 
and  hurried  him  to  their  canip  situated  in  a  deep 
goi^.  Here  they  threatened  tortures  unless  he 
revved  how  copper  could  be  converted  into  gold^ 
and  apoD  his  plea  of  ignorance  of  such  a  secret, 
removed  his  boots  and  stockings  and  exposed  his 
naked  feet  to  the  fire. 

Accidental  stimulation  of  the  senses  furnishes 
similar  plots  for  dream-scenes.  Sight  furnishes 
the  least  of  these,  yet  appears  in  the  dream  of  fire 
induced  by  an  actual  blaze  in  the  neighborhood, 
or  by  the  passage  of  some  one  through  the  bed- 
chamber with  a  lighted  candle.  The  rustling  flap 
and  rapid  shutting  in  and  out  of  the  light,  caused 
by  a  blowing  window-shade,  induced  a  dream  of 
lightning  and  thunder ;  while  an  actual  thunder- 
storm was  responded  to  by  a  vision  in  which  the 
dreamer's  head  was  being  placed  upon  an  anvil 
and  crushed  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  crashing 
noise  and  the  flight  of  sparks.  One  may  readUy 
illustrate  how  actual  sounds  and  words,  heard, 
it  may  be,  in  a  half-awake  condition,  reappear 
in  the  dream-sequences;  Ampler  instances  are 
common  enough,  such  as  ihe  blast  of  a  postil- 
ion's horn  inducing  the  dream  of  a  church  chant 
with  organ  obligato,  or  the  rumble  of  a  passbg 
carriage  starting  off  dreams  of  travel.  A  more 
elaborate  dream  in  which  the  material  is  sup* 
plied  mainly  through  auditory  channels,  hut  the 
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dTeam-&ncj  operates  the  loom,  is  the  following, 
narrated  by  a  college  girl,  who  had  daring  the 
afternoon  watched  with  interest  the  military  ma- 
noeuvres of  the  university  battalion.  During  tbe 
night — about  one  o'clock  —  a  telephone  mss- 
sage  arrived  at  the  sorority-bouse,  announcing  a 
death  in  the  family  of  one  of  the  members,  A. 
The  hoasehold  was  at  once  aroused  and  excited. 
There  were  more  telephone  calls,  much  walking 
in  the  halls,  a  message  to  the  nulroad  station  to 
hold  the  train  if  need  be — and  A.  went  off.  Now 
the  narrator  was  only  partially  aroused  by  all  this 
commotion,  had  no  distinct  knowledge  of  A.'s 
departure,  but  had  the  memory  of  a  vivid  dream: 
*'  I  dreamed  &&t  I  was  at  the  '  North  Western ' 
station  in  a  la^e  city,  and  that  companies  of 
soldiers  hurried  on  to  Uie  train.  I  was  very  much 
excited,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  some  one  whom 
I  knew  well  was  about  to  leave.  The  engine 
whistled  and  started  to  move  when  some  one 
called, '  Hold  the  train  for  two  minutes ;  I  must 
get  home.' " 

Dr.  Hammond  cites  *  two  pertinent  odor-dreams ; 
the  one  a  dream  of  a  chenucal  laboratory,  excited 
by  the  escape  of  gas  in  the  room;  the  other  of  a 
laundry  and  of  a  woman  scorching  a  blanket  with 
too  hot  an  iron,  excited  by  the  odor  of  bcming 
cloth. 

The  more  elaborate  presentative  dreams  are 
likely  to  be  associated  with  longer  enduring  and 

)  Sleep  and  it$  DenagetMntt  (1873),  p.  133.  Then  is  »lao  re- 
printed (p.  131)  ft  moat  eUborat«  Kiid  dUtrefluuf^,  Klmoat  morbid, 
deliriona  dream  oKnied  on  b7  one  who  mu  oompelled  to  paw  the 
ni^t  in  the  oloM,  odorifenniB  hooM  of  a  cheeMmonger. 
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Bmnmatiiig  excitements,  of  which  the  following 
are  sufBciently  typical.  Thej  involve  in  each  case, 
in  addition,  a  variotia  range  of  representative  ele- 
ments that  have  their  source  in  the  endowment 
and  experiences  of  the  individual.  Owing  to  the 
crowding  at  a  village  hotel,  a  traveler  shared  his 
bed  with  a  strange  bedfeUow.  He  was  somewhat 
concerned  for  the  safety  of  his  valuables,  and 
dreamed  of  robbers  who  were  choking  him,  when 
he  awoke  gasping ;  for  the  pillow-sham,  held  bj 
a  rod  above  his  lead,  had  fallen  over  his  face. 
A  student  dreamed  that  he  was  called  np  in  Pro- 
fessor F.'s  class  in  Dramatic  Beading,  but  as  he 
responded,  fonnd  greater  and  great^  efEort  in 
seeing  the  text,  being  forced  at  last  to  tell  the 
professor  that  he  could  not  read.  He  awoke  to 
find  a  burning  pain  in  his  ^es,  the  beginning  of 
a  tempora^  feronble. 

The  following  dream  is  notable  by  reason  of 
the  minute  acconntability  of  each  of  the  several 
factors;  and  the  one  succeeding  it  is*  sinularl; 
suggestive.  In  the  one  dream,  tiie  left  ear  had 
somehow  become  a  source  of  annoyance  and  pain ; 
BO  the  patient  found  relief  by  the  drastic  method 
of  cnttmg  off  the  offending  member  with  a  razor. 
Here  was  a  serious  plight  I  As  a  teacher,  this  dis- 
figurement would  detract  from  his  proper  appear- 
ance in  die  schoolroom.  He  accordingly  tele- 
phoned to  Dr.  A.,  who  replied  that  he  could  not 
come  in  person,  but  would  send  a  physician  who 
happened  to  be  visiting  him.  The  latter  presently 
appeared,  a  tall,  unknown  German,  an  expert  in 
such  operations,  who  replaced  the  ear;  and  as 
the  patient  felt  the  blood  coursing  through  the 
lesurreoted  organ,  he  awoke  to  find  his  actual  ear 
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doubled  up  tinder  his  head.  The  incidents  of  the 
dream-action  are  unusually  well  accounted  for.  To 
be^n  with,  the  scene  was  set,  not  at  the  dream- 
er's actual  home,  but  in  Kansas,  —  and  this  be- 
cause of  the  arrival  during  the  d^  of  a  letter 
from  his  brother  living  in  Kansas.  The  narrator's 
mind  was  ruminating  upon  operations,  because 
he  had  that  afternoon  attended  an  operation  per- 
formed upon  his  small  son.  Dr.  A.  was  sent  for 
as  a  personal  friend  and  former  physician,  and 
the  fact  that  he  lived  in  far-off  Montana  excited 
no  sense  of  inconsistency  that  could  not  be  met 
by  a  sunmions  by  telephone ;  likewise  was  it  the 
fact,  that  this  doctor  had  recently  taken  a  partner, 
in  appearance  unknown  to  the  narrator.  Also  is 
account  taken  of  the  dreamer's  actual  profession  ; 
while  the  razor,  to  one  who  shaves,  may  natu- 
rally be  summoned  to  do  duty  as  a  sui^cal  in- 
strument. 

The  second  dream  is  recounted  by  a  young  ladv 
who  had  placed  aloes  upon  her  thumb  to  oreiuk 
the  childhood  habit  of  thumb-sucking  in  sleep^ 
"During  the  night,  however,  she  dreamed  that 
she  was  crossing  the  ocean  in  a  steamer  made  of 
wormwood,  and  that  the  vessel  was  furnished 
throughout  with  the  same  material.  The  plates, 
the  dishes,  tumblers,  chairs,  tables,  etc.,  were  all 
of  wormwood,  and  the  emanations  so  pervaded 
all  parts  of  the  ship  that  it  was  impossible  to 
breathe  without  tasting  the  bitterness.  Every- 
thing that  she  ate  or  drank  was  likewise,  from 
being  in  contact  with  wormwood,  so  impregnated 
with  the  flavor  that  the  taste  was  overpower- 
ing.  When  she  arrived  at  Havre  she  asked  for  a 
glass  of  water  to  wash  the  taste  from  her  mouth, 
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bat  they  broa^t  her  an  infaaion  of  vonnTrood, 
which  ehe  gulped  down  becanse  she  was  thirsty, 
though  the  sight  of  it  excited  nausea.  She  weDt 
to  Paris  and  consnlted  a  famoos  phyfflcian,  M. 
Sanve  Moi,  begging  him  to  do  aometbing  which 
would  extract  me  wormwood  from  her  body.  He 
told  her  that  there  was  but  one  remedy,  and  that 
was  oxgall.  This  be  gave  her  by  the  pound,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  the  wormwood  was  all  gone,  but 
the  oxgall  had  taken  its  place,  and  was  fully  as 
bitter  and  disagreeable.  To  get  rid  of  the  oxgall, 
she  was  advised  to  take  counsel  of  the  Pope.  She 
accordingly  went  to  Rome  and  obtained  an  audi- 
ence of  the  Holy  Father.  He  told  her  that  she 
must  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  plain  where  the 
pillar  of  salt  stood,  into  which  Lot's  wife  was 
transformed,  and  must  eat  a  piece  of  the  salt  as 
big  as  her  thumb.  During  the  journey  in  search 
of  the  pillar  of  salt  she  endured  a  great  many  suf- 
ferings, but  finally  triumphed  over  all  obstacles. 
.  .  .  After  a  good  deal  of  deliberation  she  rea- 
soned that,  as  she  bad  a  very  bad  habit  of  sucking 
her  thumb,  it  would  be  very  philosophical  to  break 
off  this  part  from  the  statue,  and  thus  not  only 
get  cured  of  the  bitterness  in  her  mouth,  but  also 
of  her  failing.  She  did  so,  put  the  piece  of  salt 
into  her  mouth,  and  awoke  to  find  that  she  was 
sucking  her  own  thumb."  —  Hanmiond. 

In  all  these  snggestaTe  fwsimilatioDS,  the  inter- 
pretation embroiders  the  tale  occasionally  with 
but  a  simple  pattern,  a  quite  close  variant  of  the 
real  sensation,  yet  as  frequently  separated  there- 
from by  distant  spans  of  &ntastic  associations. 
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The  possibilitieB  of  dream-coDstmctioii  seem  thus 
endless ;  and  we  might  have  hours  of  sach  mental 
rhapsody,  and,  in  conformity  therewith,  a  measui^ 
ablj  different  human  psychology  to  prepare,  were 
it  not  that  nature  does  not  cultiTate,  at  least  in 
its  normal  arrangements,  such  enduring  reveries, 
such  half-luUed  musings  of  the  mind ;  and  perhaps 
equally,  that  the  mind  does  not  easily  retain  for 
minute  rehearsal  in  waking  periods  an  ample 
record  of  its  capricious  journeys. 

Yet  for  the  larger  range  of  dream-content  must 
we  be  willing  to  accept  an  account  of  its  affili- 
ations with  consciously  assimilated  experiences, 
in  far  T^^er,  more  uncertain  terms;  and  this 
partly  because  dreams  speak  in  parables  that  are 
weak  in  meaning  to  the  waking  understanding, 
partly  because  of  the  complexity  and  intricate 
variety  of  the  mind's  affairs,  which  bring  it  about 
that  the  proportion  of  those  definitely  traceable  to 
the  potential  resources  of  the  mind  bears  about 
the  same  relation  as  does  l^e  drawing  power  c^  a 
single  depositor  to  the  treasury  of  the  bank  in 
which  he  holds  an  account.  It  is  mainly  to  have 
fresh  in  mind  the  manner  of  negotiation  in  the 
basiness  of  dreams,  of  these  drafts  upon  the  com- 
mon mental  bank,  that  a  few  concrete  accounts 
are  offered  for  inspection,  the  chief  quality  of 
which  is  their  freedom  from  any  exceptional  fea- 
tures.  They  may  be  regarded  as  circulating  at  par 
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value,  and  might  equallj  well  be  replaced,  as  the 
reader  is  encouraged  to  replace  them,  by  others 
from  his  personal  acGooat. 

For  related  reasons,  I  give  in  part  narratives 
from  my  own  experience,  in  which  an  attention  to 
the  correctness  of  perspectiTe  in  the  rendering 
and  a  prompt  record  of  the  incidents  lend  addi- 
tional realism.  I  may  preface  that  I  am  not  a 
proficient  dreamer,  frequently  find  upon  awaken- 
ug  only  the  disjecta  membra  of  a  forgotten 
dieam,  and  am  unpleasantly  and  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  nightmares  of  mild  or  distressing 
type.  The  dream  was  this:  The  hour  was  late  at 
night ;  I  was  sitting  at  my  desk  in  my  study, 
wnting  by  the  light  of  my  reading-lamp.  The 
light  suddenly  illuminated  a  hallway  and  stair- 
kuiding,  which  in  retrospect  I  recognized  to  be 
the  hall  of  the  house  in  which  I  had  spent  the 
previous  evening.  On  the  landing  appeared  a 
maid  in  black  dress  and  starched  white  apron, 
who  —  so  I  reasoned  in  my  dream — bad  found 
no  other  place  to  sleep  than  on  the  stair-landing, 
and  who,  I  feared,  would,  on  seeing  me,  become 
frightened,  give  the  alarm,  and  arouse  the  bouse- 
hoW.  My  attempt  to  divert  this  dinouement  at 
once  merged  into  an  effort  to  arouse  myself,  which 
was  practically  a  mild  nightmare,  from  which  I 
awoke  with  distressing  sensations  and  the  words, 
"  Wake  me,"  spoken  with  great  effort,  atill  audi- 
ble on  my  lips.  That  is  all  of  the  dream ;  nothing 
much  worth  telling,  nothing  that  I  should  have 
remembered  to  tell,  had  I  not  made  a  special  effort 
to  do  80 ;  just  a  sequence  of  pictures,  —  and  that, 
I  take  it,  is  what  most  of  one's  average  dreams 
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are.  I  was  also  able  to  recall,  as  a  sort  of  prologue 
to  this  dream,  something  that  remained  vf^ue  in 
my  memory,  yet  seemed  in  a  measure  connected 
'With  the  other.  I  found  myself  running  out  of 
the  garden  of  a  friend, — this  again  at  dead  of 
night,  — reflecting  as  I  ran  that  it  -vaa  a  foolish 
thing  to  do,  as  I  incurred  the  risk  of  being  shot 
at  in  running,  ^at  isolated  picture  was  all  that 
I  could  recafl  of  this  dream  episode.  Now  as  to 
the  sources  of  the  dream:  All  the  elements  of 
both  dreank-pictures  are  to  be  found  in  the  hap- 
penings of  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours,  —  a 
common  dream  trait.  I  had  dined  the  evening 
before  with  a  company  of  men.  The  scene  of  the 
stair-landing  and  the  appearance  of  the  maid  are 
transferred  directly  from  the  home  of  my  host. 
Most  of  the  men  were  members  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  University ;  and  I  had  spent  a  part  of  the  day 
in  writing  a  document  concerning  the  business  of 
the  Faculty.  I  went  to  sleep  wim  the  consciona- 
ness  that  the  hour  was  late ;  and  the  nightmare 
presents  the  familiar  relation  to  the  indulgence  in 
a  heartier  dinner  than  usual.  The  sub-dream  or 
f  r^^Mit  was  set  in  the  garden  of  another  member 
of  the  company,  who  was  concerned  in  the  docu- 
ment which  I  dreamed  I  was  writing. 

The  episodes  have  something  to  do  with  one 
another ;  yet  l^e  commingling  is  unexpected,  and 
much  consideration  is  had  of  the  dramatic  element. 
The  motive  of  the  dream  lies  in  part  close  to  the 
dreamer's  real  occupations  and  interests ;  but  the 
dream-pictures  are  as  clear  for  the  incidental 
impressions  as  for  any  other;  and,  admitting  some 
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measim  of  irrelevancy  and  the  mock  reasoniDg' 
of  the  dream-GonaciousDess,  the  whole  becomes 
about  as  rational  and  explicable  a  part  of  the 
cttrrents  of  his  thought  as  would  be  most  of  his. 
untrammeled  or  casually  directed  muaings.* 

There  are  further  factors  in  the  dream-move- 
meutj  some  fundameutal  and  others  secondary 
to  our  central  purpose.  They  merit  incidental 
recognition,  particularly  as  they  may  be  noticed 
in  connection  with  a  very  dominant  trait  of 
dreams,  namely,  their  continuation  or  lesuscita- 
tion  of  prominent  waking  actdvitieB, — a  factor 
conspicuous  in  the  dream  just  cited.  Let  os  begin 
with  the  motor  type.  To  dream  of  doing  that 
which  you  have  been  doing,  and  periiaps  persist- 
ently  doing,  seems  natural  enough ;  this  is  indeed 
a  process  easy  of  expression  in  nervous  functions. 
In  its  lowest  form,  it  may  be  little  more  than  the 
persistence  d  irritation  of  the  excited  centres. 
For  muscular  activity  the  local  after-feelings  in 
the  strenuously  exercised  muscles  form  a  sufficient 
■tartang-point  that  the  dream-conseioasness  readily 
builds  upon,  while  the  fatigue  ftfter«fEeets  of  long 
stimulated  sense-oi^ans  offer  an  equidly  direct 
dream-mo^. 

1  I  mmt  ftlso  uk  tbe  nftder  kt  this  aUge  t«  read  agsint  with 
bia  ftttantion  directed  to  the  lelbtioiu  JDit  preaentad  in  th«  refev- 
•nofl  of  m;  own  dream  to  ita  origina  in  eiperienae,  the  dreMna 
reoorded  for  a  related  pertinenee  on  the  pieeeding  pagei^  uid 
alao  pagea  70-73  and  90-92. 
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The  following  accoont  of  the  persistence  of 
motor  sensations  during  the  first  night  on  land 
after  a  fortnight  upon  a  rough  sea  tells  the  tale 
adequately:  ''As  long  as  I  lay  on  the  bedwil^ 
my  eyes  open,  everything  was  normal ;  but  as 
soon  as  I  closed  my  eyes,  I  could  feel  the  bed 
rock  higher  and  higher,  and  then,  just  as  my 
mind  was  becoming  a  blank,  the  foot  of  the  bed 
would  seem  to  rise  np,  and  the  whole  bed  would 
whirl  around ;  this,  of  course,  would  awaken  me. 
Time  and  time  again  this  happened,  until  finally 
I  went  to  sleep.  The  dream  that  followed  was 
that  I  was  in  a  basket  on  the  end  of  a  spring  or 
some  flexible  material,  and  that  I  was  being 
swung  high  in  the  air.  Then,  as  I  was  on  the 
downward  journey,  a  great  black  ball  or  cloud 
seemed  to  come  and  meet  the  basket  and  to  strike 
it  a  terrible  blow.  At  this  point  I  awoke  and 
found  myself  on  the  floor." 

This  incident  contains  all  four  of  the  factors 
that  may  variously  enter  into  these  combined  pre- 
sentatire  and  representatave  or  reflective  dreams. 
First,  l^e  sensations  or  mental  occupations  are 
present  as  an  undercurrent,  and  may  be  detected 
as  engaging  the  waking  consciousness  by  merely 
shutting  out  the  rival  sense-stimuli  or  rival  trains 
of  thought  (by  closing  the  eyes  and  directing  the 
attention  inward,  the  "  sea "  movement  becomes 
apparent) ;  second,  the  sensations  are  experienced 
in  the  direct  sensory  terms  of  dream-consciousness 
(the  dreamer  feels  the  motion,  lives  the  ezperi- 
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ence) ;  third,  there  is  an  actual  reaction  (Qie  sleeper 
tumbles  oat  of  bed) ;  Bud  fourth,  the  sensation  gets 
itself  woven  into  a  plot  or  sequence,  in  this  case 
a  slight  variation  onlj,  as  the  sensor;  undercur- 
rent is  so  persistent.  The  first  point,  when  gener* 
alized,  illustrates  how  the  wahing  consciousness  on 
going  to  sleep  may,  bj  suitable  attention,  become 
T^uely  or  definitely  aware  of  the  undercurrent 
of  thou^t  or  sensation  that  presently  is  to  reap- 
pear in  dreaming.  Indeed,  the  mechanism  thereof 
is  similar  to  that  by  which  a  charge  of  some 
mental  errand  is  made  upon  the  sleeping  con- 
sciousness. The  second  summarizes  the  group  of 
cases,  in  which,  after  some  strenuous  or  unusual 
occ(q>ation,  such  as  playing  ball,  or  rolling  stones, 
or  cutting  hay,  or  making  paper  flowers  (these 
are  actual  instances),  the  dreamer  continues  these 
actiTities  in  dreams,  possibly  merely  as  a  witness, 
and  possibly  making  them  the  starting-points  of 
other  dream-episodes,  but  in  which  the  dreamer 
remains  passively  asleep.  In  the  third  group,  the 
motor  activities  are  carried  to  execution,  and  we 
have  somnambulism,  and  as  a  specially  interesting 
variety,  Bomniloquy ;  and  we  might  further  gen- 
eralize the  sprawling,  singing,  riding,  fishing, 
jumping,  shouting,  getting  up  and  doing  things 
that  ensues  as  the  issue  of  such  dreams  by  group- 
ing them  together  as  "action  "  dreams.  The  per- 
ustence  of  occupation  may  thus  stimulate  the  maa- 
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cles  aod  the  mind  to  dream-performance ;  in  con- 
seqaence  of  an  activity  prominent,  in  fact,  still 
vibrant,  in  the  recent  occupation  (thoogh,  it  may 
be,  for  other  caose),  the  sleeper  becomes  a  dream- 
actor  and  carries  ont  the  part  in  a  trance-like 
state.  Or  if  he  be  lees  excitable,  as  most  of  us 
are,  he  merely  dreams  of  himself  in  the  part  of  his 
dream-allotment,  exhibiting,  in  a  slight  measure, 
to  a  chfmce  witness,  some  of  t^e  motor  accompa- 
niments of  the  supposed  deed.  Transferred  to  the 
inteUectual  field,  we  have  all  varieties  of  problems 
solved,  intellectoal  doubts  removed,  and  again 
with  or  without  motor  accompaniment.  The 
whereabouts  of  a  lost  article  may  be  made  clear 
in  a  dream-picture,  or  the  dreamer  may  get  up 
and  find  it ;  the  lost  quotation  or  the  missing  for- 
mula may  appear  to  the  dream-consciousness,  or 
it  may  be  spoken  or  written.  The  fourth  factor 
lays  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  all  these  proced- 
ures are  likely  to  be  decidedly  transfigured  in  the 
dream-aolution,  and  that  indeed  this  dream-compo- 
sition, especially  in  the  intellectual  Bssooiative  field, 
is  the  life  and  soul  of  dreaming,  the  other  factors 
perchance  diminishing  to  a  vanishing-point,  and 
the  unaccountable,  creative,  imaginative  energy 
becoming  responsible  for  all  that  is  notable  in  the 
elaborated  product. 

It  will  be  sufBcient,  in  order  to  give  that  desir- 
able sense  of  concrete  realism  to  the  exposition,  to 
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select  a  smaU  group  of  dreams,  all  of  them  of 
ample,  ordinary  type,  and  leave  it  to  the  reader 
to  make  tiie  intupretatioDS  in  conformity  with 
tiie  analyses  jnst  enforced.  First  I  present  a  group 
of  three  dreams,  all  embodying  motor  elements 
derived  from  recent  occnpation,  and  either  persist- 
ing by  their  vigor  iJirough  the  sleeping  state,  or 
charged  as  a  care  upon  the  sleeping  as  irell  as 
npon  the  waking  mind.  A.  hadbeenpracticingfor 
the  broad  jump  in  preparation  for  an  approach- 
ing contest,  in  which  he  was  absorbingly  inter- 
ested. His  dream,  that  came  promptly  npon 
&lling  asleep,  disclosed  a  detailed  picture  of  the 
contest,  with  his  competitors  limbering  np  and 
jomping  as  their  numbers  were  called,  and  finally 
his  response  to  the  call  of  his  own  number.  In- 
stantly he  was  off  in  the  air  with  his  knees  doubled 
ander  his  ohin,  landed  fairly,  and  awoke  in  a  per- 
spiration, with  tense  muscles ;  and  presently  real- 
ized that  it  was  only  a  dream-jump.  Equally 
pertinent  is  the  case  of  B.,  who,  without  awaken- 
ing, was  observed  by  his  room-mate  to  go  through 
violent  movements  with  his  legs,  under  the  bed- 
clothes ;  and  when  asked  to  account  for  this  the 
n^i  morning,  he  was  able  to  recall  a  dream  in 
which  he  was  riding  a  bicycle,  and  eager  to  over- 
take another  rider  constantly  in  his  lead.  C.  had 
been  working  all  day  long  in  harvesting  hay. 
The  hay  was  hoisted  by  large  forks  and  tackle, 
and  when  shifted  to  where  it  was  wanted,  waa 
dropped  into  place ;  it  required  caution  on  the 
part  of  the  workers  to  keep  clear  of  the  huge 
masses  of  hay.  "  A  great  forkful  of  hay  was  sus- 
pended above  me  on  the  point  of  being  dropped, 
when  I  suddenly  sank  to  the  waist  in  an  onno- 
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ticed  crevice.  In  vain  I  stra^led  to  extricate 
myself  to  avoid  beiog'  covered  up.  Down  came 
the  mass,  landing  about  two  feet  in  front  of  me. 
But  I  was  not  to  escape  so  easily,  for  my  comrade 
on  the  other  side  was  straining  every  uerre  to 
push  the  mass  over  to  make  way  for  the  next  one. 
He  had  not  seen  me,  and  was  pushing  the  hay 
light  upon  me.  In  sheer  desperation  I  pushed 
against  the  mass  and  shouted  so  lustily  that  I 
awoke  to  find  myself  sitting  bolt  upright  and 

Ching  against    the  adjacent   wall  wiui    both 
ds.     Inis  dream,  it  may  be  added,  like  the 
former,  came  promptly  upon  gdng  to  sleep. 

When  the  dream-actiog  is  more  than  incidental, 
more  than  the  mere  final  issue  of  a  dream  itself 
conducted  in  passive  terms,  it  becomes  full-fledged 
somnambulism,  which,  like  the  active  dreams  just 
(»ted,  may  contain  a  single  scene  or  a  dramatic 
sequence.  Quite  typical  of  the  intrusion  of  the 
dominant  worry  or  thought  is  the  case  of  D., 
a  Freshman,  considerably  alarmed  by  the  danger 
of  hazing,  who  dreams  ttiat  the  Sophomores  have 
captured  bira  and  locked  him  in  a  room  to  awEut 
his  fate.  Seeking  a  way  of  escape,  he  observes  a 
door,  the  upper  portion  of  which  is  of  glass,  and 
strikes  it  with  his  fiat.  This  awakes  not  only  him- 
self but  his  room-mate ;  and  investigation  reveals 
a  broken  window-pane  as  the  issue  of  the  dream. 
£.,  a  father,  excited  by  an  account  of  the  kidnap- 
ing of  a  child,  arises  at  night,  goes  to  the  cot  of 
his  little  boy,  places  him  on  the  floor,  tumbles  the 
bedrclothes  over  him,  expresses  satisfaction  at  hav- 
ing saved  the  boy  from  the  pursuing  kidnapers, 
and  is  with  difiiculty  awakened  and  made  to  real- 
ize that  he  is  responsible  for  the  disordered  room. 
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F.  avofce  suddenly  on  a  cold  winter  night  to  find 
herself  in  an  upstairs  hall,  vith  a  heavy  cloak 
over  her  shoulders.  Under  the  sttmnlua  of  t^e 
cold,  she  had  arisen  in  her  sleep,  and  walked  down- 
sturs  through  other  rooms  iuto  the  hall  where 
hung  her  cloak ;  this  she  had  put  on,  and  was 
Tetuming  to  her  room,  when  she  Bttunbled^;ain8t 
a  stepladder  left  there  by  workmen,  and  by  this 
encounter  was  made  to  realize  her  condition.  The 
somnambulistic  consciousness  took  account  of  the 
accustomed  obstacles,  as  one  ordinarily  finds  his 
way  in  the  dark  in  a  familiar  room,  but  was 
unable  to  adjust  itself  to  the  unusual  intrasion. 
As  a  typical  instance  of  an  "  action  "  dream  pur> 
Buant  to  an  emphatic  charge  upon  the  memory,  I 
have  the  case  of  G.,  a  young  woman  left  in  charge 
of  the  household  during  her  mother's  absence. 
Owing  to  the  preparation  of  a  late  supper  and 
the  interruption  of  viators,  she  was  engaged  as 
late  as  ten  o'clock  in  washing  dishes  and  in  lay- 
ing the  table  for  breakfast.  £1  the  middle  of  the 
night,  she  was  found  by  her  father  rewashing 
these  same  dishes  in  her  sleep ;  and,  in  reply  to 
his  questioning,  she  urged  that  she  wished  her 
mother  to  find  all  in  order  upon  her  return.  The 
next  morning  she  retained  no  memory  of  her 
dream-aeti-vity. 

Dreams  that  arouse  the  speech  or  writing  me- 
chanisms to  action  have  p^chologically  the  same 
status  as  those  just  considered,  but  are  natundly . 
the  issue  of  more  reflectiTe,  rationalized  interests ; 
Tet  they  may  be,  as  in  the  first  of  the  next  two 
mstances,  a  merely  vocal,  or  as  in  the  second,  a 

rkeu  expression  of  a  contemplated  action.  H., 
some  reason  that  she  could  not  recall,  began 
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to  «Ag  in  her  sleep,  clearly  and  ezpressiTelyj  and 
thus  Atoused  her  room-mate.  The  latter  was  suffi- 
«ieQdy  interested  to  start  a  familiar  song,  and 
fomid  Uiat  the  sleeping  vocalist  coDtinued  the 
Au^ested  aria.  I.,  on  one  occasion,  awoke  her 
i^K»m-mate  by  reqaesting  the  latter  to  get  up  and 
light  the  lamp.  As  I.  was  known  to  be  subject  to 
-talking  in  her  sleep,  do  attention  was  paid  to  the 
request  The  sommloquist  seemed  to  be  irritated 
by  l^us,  and  saying,  "  Wdl,  if  you  will  not  li^t 
it,  I  inll  do  it  myself,*'  actually  arose,  struck 
it  match,  lighted  the  lamp,  properly  replaced  the 
■ohinffiey,  and  returned  to  sleep,  quite  unconscious 
'of  the  whole  incident. 

The  remaining  illustrations  of  dream-progres* 
asion  maj  be  conveuiently  grouped  about  such  as 
consider  a  problem,  or  undertake  some  concern  of 
ibe  mind,  aU  in  the  characteristic  dreiuD-manner ; 
-those  that  embody  a  similar  fear  or  apprehension 
-or  worry,  in  which,  however,  no  constructive  oper- 
ation, no  si^ution  is  involved ;  and  finally,  those 
-that  diverge  still  further  from  any  purpose,  and 
present  merely  the  mind's  interests,  or  its  playful, 
iancifid  occopationB,  which  last  as  first  represent 
the  typical  quality  of  a  dream-experience.  The 
instance  of  G.  might  equally  be  cited  in  the  pre- 
sent cmmection  as  the  active  persistence  of  a 
duty  already  performed.  The  accounts  of  solu- 
tion in  dreams  of  more  intellectual  problems,  as  a 
rule,  conform  to  a  few  types,  yet  bring  with  them 
so  little  comprehension  of  the  rationale  of  their 
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solutioD,  that  it  is  quite  as  profitabk  to  cite  tbem 
in  ontline  as  in  detail.  Thvy  afEord  disappointing- 
and  fiB^entarj  glimpses  of  the  dreamMuethod 
of  attack ;  they  present,  at  times  diainatically,  and 
at  timee  quite  prosaically,  the  perplexing  knot  un- 
tied, but  regrettably  little  of  the  actual  proceaa  t^ 
unraveling.  Among  students,  mathematical,  and 
e^ecially  Tisually  conceived  geometrical  or  alge- 
braic problems  are  solved  in  dreams, — sometimes 
Trith  the  setting  of  the  recitation-^room,  the  sum' 
mons  of  the  instructor,  the  actual  chalk  and 
blackboard,  sometimes  in  mysterioos  revelation, 
and  sometimes  in  verbal  formuke.  The  baffling 
portions  of  a  model  or  mechanical  device  are  seen 
in  operation,  or  the  whereabouts  of  a  lost  article 
appears  in  its  appropriate  setting;  anticipated 
examinations  are  rehearsed,  and  imaginary  but 
pertinent  questions  set  and  answered ;  missing 
quotaticms  are  referred  to  their  proper  source ; 
forgotten  lines  to  complete  a  stanza  are  recalled  ; 
arguments  to  defend  an  actual  position  are  passed 
in  review.  In  rarer  eases  such  rational  pro- 
cedures find  their  way  to  utterance,  the  dreamer 
mumbling  or  speaking  the  words  l^at  express  the 
onward  movement  of  his  thought;  and  in  the 
rarest  of  cases  the  sleeper  arises  and  records 
them.  So  various  are  these  operatioDs  that  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  they  include  the  entire  range  of 
psychological  processes  that  enter  into  constructive 
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thought ;  and  likevise  do  they  retain  analogy  to 
the  intrinsic  relations  and  modes  of  procedure 
that  characterize  them  when  performed  with  nor- 
mal waking  attention.' 

From  tiiis  point  onward,  dreams  expand  into 
such  variable,  such  apparently  capricious  and 
&nciful  creations,  that  one  can  do  little  more 
than  present  an  arbitrary  selection,  in  which  are 
embodied  pertinent  illustrations  of  dream-con- 
struction. 

J.,  a  conscientioas  student,  to  whom  his  stud- 
ies are  burdensome,  was  intensely  eager  to  attend 
a  performance  of  the  **  Merchant  of  Venice." 
Though  he  prepared  his  tasks  in  advance,  he  was 
much  troubled  to  find  that  he  made  a  poor  show- 
ing in  his  classwork  upon  the  following  day. 
Immediately  upon  going  to  sleep  at  night,  he  was 
confronted  in  his  breams  by  his  instructors,  who 
each  demanded  that  J.  prepare  his  particular 
study,  regardless  of  the  others.  An  argument 
ensued,  in  which  J.  insisted  that  be  could  do 
no  more,  while  the  instructors  enforced  their 
demands;  finally  Mr.  X.,  one  of  the  largest  men 
iu  the  University  Faculty,  in  the  precise  manner 
of  Shylock,  drew  out  a  huge  kmfe  and  began 

*  At  this  type  of  dMam-ootutraetion  ftpproMthea  mMt  oeulf 
to  that  of  mUdog  direotiTO  thongbt,  I  huTO  cited  tbe  most  eoin- 
piebentiTe  inatsnoea  io  oonneotion  witb  the  meahajuuu  of  nop- 
IdbI  thinking.  I  refer  again  to  the  dreama  cited  on  page  90,  and 
refer  also  to  a  dream  of  the  same  tjpe  (HamiDond:  Sletp  and 
tU  Deranffonentt,  p.  116),  in  vhich  the  exJatenoe  and  location 
of  an  important  legal  docnment  are  revealed  in  a  dnam  hj  the 
ghott  of  the  dreatner'a  father. 
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to  whet  it  upon  his  boot.  This  dramatic  threat 
abroptly  terminated  the  dream. 

This  is  K.'b  dream :  He  was  in  the  room  of  a 
house  in  which  a  corpse  was  exposed,  the  presence 
whereof  induced  an  uneasy  feding.  In  trying  to 
escape,  he  was  met  by  an  elderly  woman,  who 
closed  the  door  and  forced  him  to  sit  on  a  chair 
in  the  dreaded  apartment.  After  a  long  period 
the  lady  reappeared  with  a  small  box  in  her  hand, 
saying,  "  Please  give  me  something  to  help  bury 
my  poor  husband."  At  this  moment  there  was  a 
rustling  sound,  and  the  dead  man  was  observed  to 
sit  up  in  bis  cofBn,  while  K.  and  the  lady  began  a 
conversation  with  him.  This  is  K.'s  explanation  : 
He  had  been  reading  in  the  paper  of  the  burying 
alive  of  a  man  supposed  to  be  dead ;  and  with  this 
notion  incidentally  present  in  his  thoughts,  it 
chanced  that  he  was  asked  that  evening  by  a  lady 
to  contribute  to  a  missionaiT  fund.  The  merging 
of  these  two  incidents  sumciently  supplies  the 
dream-elements. 

L.'s  dream  is  typical  in  its  absence  of  consecu- 
tive or  purposive  movement,  reflecting  only  the 
shifting  pictures  of  a  slumbering  yet  excitable 
brain.  Tne  scene  opened  in  the  school-yard  of 
his  native  village.  Pole-vaulting  was  going  on, 
and  naturally  he  was  the  champion,  jumping  a 
distance  which,  although  it  did  not  appear  to  be 
over  fifteen  feet,  he  somehow  knew  to  be  forty 
feet.  Other  boys  were  standing  about,  but  sUent 
and  v^ne  as  iay  figures,  while  he  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  stage.  This  occupation  seemed  to 
meige  with  a  metaphysical  query  concerning  au- 
tomatism, the  result  of  which  was  to  establish  the 
impression  that  if  L.  could  make  facial  grimaces 
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^riiile  jumping,  he  would  prove  tliat  he  was  not 
an  automaton.  At  about  this  juncture  the  former 
scene  faded  awaV)  and  a  new  one,  not  definitely 
located,  appeared,  in  which  C,  a  boy  friend,  was 
present  and  the  two  were  playing  ball.  The  ball 
turned  into  peanuts,  which  were  rolled  across  the 
field,  the  field  becoming  smaller  and  the  peanuts 
lai^^.  On  leaving  this  field,  L.  came  to  a  comw 
at  which  a  building  loomed  up  dark  and  sombre; 
and  he  found  himself  eating  candy  with  anotiier 
boy  friend.  The  candy  was  definitely  seen  as  put 
up  in  little  packages  within  a  larger  bag ;  and  he 
was  made  aware,  though  he  comd  not  tell  how, 
that  the  purpose  of  the  wrapping  was  to  keep  the 
candy  clean  or  prevent  it  from  being  returned  to 
the  maker.  Again  a  v^ue  shifting  of  the  scene ; 
and  L.  was  left  alone,  feeling  forlorn  and  anxious. 
But  presently  all  was  transferred  to  still  another 
scene,  in  which  L.  and  bis  mother  were  in  the 
vill^^  store  to  purchase  some  fleece-lined  under- 
wear. The  price  demanded  was  one  doUar,  and 
L.  was  about  to  interpose  objections  to  the  charge, 
but  was  restrained  by  his  economic  conscience 
urging  that  any  reduction  would  lower  the  staud- 
ard  oi  the  goods.  The  mother  and  the  friend,  who 
appeared  vaguely  in  this  interview,  then  vanished, 
and  L.  was  now  on  the  other  side  of  the  store ; 
but  the  merchandise  was  no  longer  in  its  proper 
phuse;  and  he  and  his  companions  were  eatmg 
cheese  and  crackers,  and  at  the  same  time  discuss- 
ing socialism.  This  doctrine  the  carpenter  of  the 
town,  io  reality  a  grossly  ignorant  man,  defended. 
L.  urged  more  compromising  measures,  dwelt  upon 
the  value  of  the  English  aristocracy,  and  then 
became  aware  of  the  presence  of  Mr.  M.,  a  stu- 
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dent  of  Bodal  problems ;  and  with  this  the  dream 
or  series  of  dieams  dissolved.  It  need  only  be 
added  that  the  narrator  of  this  dream-seqTieace  is 
8  close  student  of  philosophy,  is  decidedly  inter- 
ested in  social  problems,  and  had  recently  been 
reading  Morris  taid  Raskin  ;  while  the  recurrent 
eating  incidents  were  referred  to  an  actual  attack 
of  dyspepsia,  and  the  harking  back  to  the  famil- 
iar home  scenes  presents  a  natural  and  frequent 
dream-factor. 

We  have  thus  passed  in  review  the  normal  char- 
acter of  dream-procedure,  emphasising  its  afKliaT 
tions,  in  source  of  supply  and  in  the  manner  of  its 
elaboration,  to  the  waking  use  of  allied  material. 
Yet  the  natural  history  of  dreaming  requires 
equally  that  its  distinctiye  traits,  the  differentia 
of  its  species  as  well  as  its  community  with  the 
genus,  shall  be  discerningly  noted.  This  aspect 
of  dream-life  has  not  been  overlooked.  It  may^ 
however,  be  profitable  to  direct  more  specific 
attention  to  such  of  the  contrasts  as  have  closest 
bearing  upon  the  subconscious  operations  of  the 
mind.  It  has  been  already  noted  that  the  sense- 
factors  of  dreams  are  characteristically  drawn  from 
the  type  of  inner  organic  sensation,  which  has  a 
feeble  and  vague  representation  in  consciousness.  • 
So  far,  then,  as  a  direct  sensory  participation  influ- 
ences the  dream-movement,  it  is  typically  derived 
from  those  sense-forms  that  have,  in  the  main, 
a  sub(»}nBcious  status.   This  same  distinction  pre- 
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sents  another  and  a  more  general  contrast.  The 
objective  t3rpe  of  perception  that  brings  ns  into 
relation  iritii  the  vorld  of  things  farthers  a  dis- 
tinctly intellectual  attitude ;  much  of  our  seeing 
and  hearing  is  a  direct  stimalns  to  the  rational 
powers,  and  as  a  conaeqnence  leaves  a  rendue  of 
clear,  systematic,  veU-defined,  strongly  intei>Te- 
lated  memory  images j — the  preferred  data  of  logi- 
cally constructed  thought.  The  contrasted  group 
of  sense-perceptions  that  tells  of  feeling  rather 
than  of  knowing,  of  our  personal  vicissitades 
rather  than  of  the  world  without,  is  likely  to 
assume  a  dominant  emotional  tone.  Their  excita- 
tion directly  affects  the  delicate  fluctuation  of  the 
sense  of  well-being,  that  obscurely  but  effectively 
determines  mood,  temperament,  and,  in  the  intel- 
lectual field,  the  spirit  and  dominant  tone  of  our 
assimilation.  Consistent  with  this  status,  we  find 
that  the  emotional  value  forms  a  powerfully  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  trend,  and,  it  may  be,  in  the 
definite  associative  threads  of  dreams.  The  entire 
contrast  of  gay  and  sad,  excited  and  depressed, 
pleasant  and  painful,  effortless  and  irksome,  sets 
the  background  of  the  dream-stage,  determines 
whether  the  curtain  rises  upon  comedy  or  tragedy, 
shapes  the  dreamer's  fate  to  good  fortune  or 
despair.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  to  the  emo- 
tional characteristicB  of  dreams  has  been  accorded 
some  modest  value  as  corroborative,  in  a  minor 
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pliase,  of  ferrous  distiirbaiices  and  mental  irrita- 
tions, both  vithin  the  rangne  of  Dormal  health  and 
in  pronoiinced  mental  disease.  It  b  because,  as 
has  been  already  set  forth  in  another  connection, 
BO  much  of  oar  mental  life  proceeds  in  the  aab- 
daed  tones  of  hope  and  longing  and  suppressed 
desire,  of  brooding  and  worry  and  disaffection, 
that  the  unrestrained  issue  even  of  our  intellectual 
contemplations  is  apt  to  take  its  tone  from  the 
emotional  rather  than  from  the  logical  phases  of 
our  mental  interests.  The  same  analogy  that  allies 
the  musing,  castle-building,  story-making  tend- 
ency of  waking  reflection  to  the  normal  pro- 
cednre  of  dream-revery  also  imparts  to  the  latter 
its  characteristic  emotional  dominance.  The  Luat 
zum  Fahulier&i  ihat  is  typically  an  emotionally 
suffused  indulgence  enters  as  notably  into  the 
creations  of  dream-fancy  as  into  the  waking  pro- 
ductions of  sensitive  souls.  The  content  and  tone, 
the  matter  and  manner  of  dreaming,  thus  are  apt 
to  take  their  clue  from  the  subconscious,  more  in- 
ward, less  explicit  phases  of  our  nature.  For  like 
reason  does  the  temperamental  variation  impress 
itself  so  strongly  upon  dream-habits.  Sensitive 
or  callous,  poetic  or  prosaic,  matter<if-fact  or 
imi^native,  realist  or  idealist,  devotees  of  fact 
or  of  fancy,  we  retain  something  of  our  actual 
character  when  we  sojourn  in  dreamland,  — 
a  relation  variously  recognized  in  many  a  qaota- 
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ble  dictam,  among  tiiem  the  suggeetioif  of  Charles 
Lamb  that  "  the  degree  of  the  soul's  contrivance 
in  sleep  might  fnmish  no  whimsical  criterion  of 
ihe  quantum  of  poetic  faculty  resident  in  the  same 
soul  waking."  The  suppressed,  unacknowledged 
aspects  of  our  composite  temperament  find  expres- 
sion in  dreaming,  in  summoning  to  the  stage 
the  Bubconscious  performers,  when  the  coDBcioos 
players  have  been  dismissed. 

Upon  one  further  phase  of  the  snbcoDscious 
yet  reflective  procedure  in  dreams  will  it  be  pro- 
fitable to  dwell.  In  one  aspect,  dreaming  is  more 
richly  imaginative,  more  fantastically  constructive, 
than  the  waking  expression  of  our  thou^t.  This 
superiority  is  alike  complex  and  misleading.  We 
are  accustomed  to  judge  the  temper  and  coher- 
ence of  our  waking  thought  largely  by  its  success 
in  reaching  a  verbal  form ;  but  in  dreams  we  seran 
to  stand  face  to  face  with  experience,  and  are  not 
removed  from  the  most  direct  appraisal  of  ite  con- 
structiTe  value  by  the  necessity  of  finding,  even 
in  part,  some  toilsome  medium  for  its  expression. 
Yet  far  more  largely  must  we  refer  the  character- 
istic difference  to  the  more  abundant  access  to  just 
that  form  of  playful  excursion  which  the  utilita- 
rian bent  of  common  thought  has  eliminated,  in 
most  of  us,  from  such  of  the  mind's  operations 
as  we  consciously  direct.  In  other  words,  ia  the 
stress  and  strain  of  training  for  useful  accomplish- 
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meat,  we  have  been  required  more  or  less  to  sup* 
presB,  to  refuse  the  opportunity  of  surviv^  to  a. 
large  range  of  poasible  mental  accomplisliments, 
whicli  a  different  cultural  environment,  a  wholly 
diverse  civilization,  might  have  more  generoualy 
cultivated.  A  complex  practical  life  effectively 
discourages  dreaming ;  but  in  tbe  enlarged  sense 
all  waking  life,  all  active  procedure,  is  practical 
and  complex,  so  that  some  decided  measure  of 
contrast  must  ever  obtain  between  tlie  waking  and 
the  dreaming  assimilation.  The  contrast  centres, 
as  we  have  seen,  about  the  readiness  to  follow 
any  trail  that  seems  inviting,  leaving  us,  how- 
ever, with  tibe  inquiry  as  to  why  paths,  so  mean- 
ingless to  the  alert  understanding,  should  really 
be  there  to  be  followed.  Our  reply  must  be  that 
the  one  type  of  combination  as  much  demands 
e^lanation  as  die  other;  that  dreaming  is  just  as 
natural  as  coherent  thinking.  We  have  indeed 
laboriously  achieved  our  ratiouallty,  though  with 
large  natural  inclinations  thereto,  bnt  in  so  doing 
have  by  no  means  lost,  though  we  have  iu  part 
siqipressed  or  sacrificed,  the  imrestrained  devel- 
opment of  the  same  mental  powers  that  equally 
direct  our  hopes  and  longings,  that  lead  as  legiti- 
mately to  revery  and  to  dreams.  What  we  fail 
to  realize  is  that  all  experience  is  meaningless 
until  we  learn  to  read  its  message;  that  only 
in  contrast  with  the  slowly  acquired  standards  of 
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profitable  thinking  is  the  dream-procedure  pro- 
nonnced  incoherent.  Dreaming  ia  not  failure  of 
purpose,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  purpose 
enters  so  slightly  into  its  concern. 

There  would  accordingly  appear  upon  the 
dream-stage  these  two  contrasted  tendencies  of 
our  personality;  and  each  might  serve  now  as 
audience  and  i^ain  as  critic  to  die  other.  Indeed, 
this  interesting  detail  of  dream-procedure  has  by 
DO  means  been  overlooked.  In  this  subtly  dual 
part  the  role  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the 
stage^ool,  who,  in  seemingly  absurd  pleasantry, 
often  reveals  discerning  truths.  One  must  not 
interpret  this  partitioning  of  the  dream-activity 
too  literally.  What  seemingly  occurs  is  that  the 
dreamer  is  both  actor  and  spectator,  both  speaker 
and  audience.  It  is  as  though  one  phase  of  our 
personalitp^  prepared  a  surprise  for  the  other,  ae- 
compli^ing  this  feat  by  running  ahead,  and  find- 
ing the  solution,  and  brin^g  it  back  to  be  viewed 
by  the  more  sluggish  partner  with  all  the  intei> 
esting  and  admiring  emotion  of  a  surprise.  Mr. 
Greenwood  has  suggestively  portrayed  this  aspect 
of  the  dream-play  by  comparing  its  procedure 
to  what  would  occur  in  conscious  composition, 
"  if  Sheridan  wondered  while  he  was  writing  his 
'  School  for  Scandal '  why  on  earth  a  screen  was 
to  be  placed  on  the  stage  in  Act  m,  and  found 
out  the  purpose  with  a  shock  of  surprise  when  he 
caused  the  screen  to  fall." 
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This  paradoxical  sleightKtf-muid  is  dearly  re* 
lated  to  the  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  dream- 
consciousness  of  the  source  of  its  own  data,  which, 
in  turn,  results  from  its  out-of-relatdonship  with 
those  correctdve  and  r^ulative  perceptions  and 
r^ections,  which  the  waking,  logic-steeped  intel- 
ligence has  heen  trained  automatically  to  apply, 
so  long  as  sanity  prevailB.  We  must  acoordingly 
realize  that,  when  we  enter  dream-land,  we  should 
be  prepared  to  renonnce  the  entire  equipment  of 
correlating,  unifying,  rationalizing,  sequence-pre- 
dicting, relation-discerning  habits  with  which  we 
conduct  the  business  of  our  waking  concerns ;  we 
must  recall  that  such  proficiency  as  we  command 
in  applying  t^ese  conceptions  is  itself  not  an  imme- 
diately given,  immanent  trait,  but  has  been  slowly 
and  painfully  acquired  by  the  racial  and  individ- 
ual growth,  through  interpreted  experience  and 
constantly  corrective  observation.  Such  highly 
developed  consummations  of  our  mentality  we  can 
expect  to  carry  only  in  small  measure  upon  our 
dream-journeys;  and  it  behooves  us  to  realize  how 
widely  different,  how  unexpectedly  capricious, 
how  wantonly  chaotio  may  be  our  adventures, 
when  once  the  strand  that  holds  the  beads  of 
our  experience  in  consistent  sequence  is  removed. 
Such  orientation  to  natural  laws,  such  practical 
achievement  of  a  modus  vivendi  with  the  world 
in  which  we  have  to  seek  a  living,  extends  not 
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merely  to  Uie  external  relations  of  space  and  time 
and  causal  sequence,  but  it  exteoda  equally  to  tiie 
mental  world,  to  the  unity  of  peTsonality,  the 
underlying  sense  that  makes  experienoee  our  own, 
the  equally  binding  antecedents  and  consequents 
of  the  mental  procedure.  In  dreaming  we  re- 
nounce the  one  as  well  as  the  other ;  we  shift  or 
divide  our  personality  as  readily  as  we  override  the 
limitations  of  time  and  space,  and  tolerate  anaoh- 
Tonisms  of  age  or  station,  of  historic  setting  or 
cultural  products.  The  dreamer  "  is  not  disturbed 
because  a  man  in  Boston  converses  with  his  wife 
in  Calcutta;  or  a  corpse  drives  itself  to  the  grave, 
instead  of  being  driven  there ;  or  a  mosquito  aa- 
.flumes  the  proportions  of  an  elephant ;  or  a  child 
-of  five  reasons  with  the  wisdom  of  Solomon."  It 
is  accordingly  consistent  with  the  loss  of  relstaon- 
:ship  to  the  world  of  reality  that  all  the  complex 
logical  acquisitions  should  in  a  measure  disappear 
at  a  common  stroke.  In  much  the  same  sense  in 
whioh  thinking  has  been  described  as  repressed 
action  may  it  also  be  said  that  logical  thinking 
is  suppressed  dreaming.^ 

*  Hnoh  of  thi«  fantutio  TkrwtioD  u  of  ft  rather  umple  natnre, 
IB  wbioh  eiiigg«r>don  i*  >  marked  and  contUiit  ahsraotor.  A 
.gleam  of  moonlight  beoomea  an  oflalgeat  illainiiiatian;  a  diitant 
«baiaof  iniiaie,tbe  trinmphaDt  floorish  and  olaah  of  a  gnat  army; 
the  tingliug  of  a  tminb  arm,  the  deTaatating  awaalt  of  mjriada  of 
«iita.  The  entggenUion  naturalljr  doet  aot  remain  a  omde  ampli- 
Aulim  of  proporUon,  but  ezpandi  into  extiBTagaiioe  of  ooneept, 
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Dieaming  may  thus  be  vieved  as  a  lereraioii 
to  a  more  primitive  type  of  thought,  the  less 
developed  procedure  being  dae  negatively  to  the 
loss  of  voluntaiy  regulation,  and  positively  to  the 
imaginative  musings  and  self-contained  reveries 
to  vrhicb  the  natural  movement  of  the  mind  doni> 
nantly  trends.  The  absence  of  the  sense  of  con- 
trol not  only  brings  it  about  that  we  accept 
passively  what  fancy  chooses  to  bring,  but  that, 
when  bron^t,  it  comes  to  us  laching  that  per- 
sonal stamp  of  our  own  efforts  that  makes  ns 
take  credit  for  oar  waking  constructions.  The 
same  simplification  relieves  us  of  the  duty  of 
maintaining  a  conastent  character;  and  so  we 

Mid  all  tho  Tftgwry  of  hTperbole  uid  uioidaIj,  of  the  gnitesc|ne 
and  axo^c  tli«  baroqiu  and  the  tuiene.  The  pemHtl  of  a  oei^ 
rideiable  oolledaon  of  onUnaiy  dzmtn  leavet  with  me  th*  im- 
piewion  that  the  aveitge  meanin  of  gemiiiw  eieatiao  or  Miginal 
oombinatioiia  in  dteami  is  readilf  orereatiaiated.  It  »,  in  part* 
beoauM  only  in  drMuna  doet  thi«  phaM  of  onr  taluita  MoeiT* 
notiee,  and  ^aiu  beoaoM  of  the  brilliant  TiTidneu  of  the  dieam- 
petore,  that  one  if  apt  to  pay  a  rather  exaggerated  tribvte  to  the 
•npariority  of  dreani-eoinbiiistioD.  I  take  thi«  oooaiion  to  eonunent 
again  upon  the  unreality  of  dream*  tbns  renilting,  a*  judged  by 
the  itandard  of  onr  mundane  experieDoe,  in  contnwt  with  the 
intame  leoli^  thereof  to  the  dreamer  in  the  dream.  Both  tbeao 
traita  are  the  oonceqitence  of  the  abandounent  of  the  logieal 
■tandaids  by  which  in  waking  we  diiUnguisb  between  the  nb- 
jeotiTe  and  the  objective.  This  release  from  logical  bondage  will 
aJteot  aimilarly,  thongh  not  equaUy,  minda  of  Taned  meaanre  of 
reeepiinty,  of  varied  station  in  colture,  >o  that  inrentioni,  weni- 
ingly  aa  riehly  QreatiTa  as  thoM  of  fairj  talea,  may  paw  befor* 
the  dreaming  nrion  of  a  quite  eommonplaee  mind. 
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-witness  not  alone  the  transfonnatioo  of  one  object 
into  a  wholly  anrelated  one,  but  the  attachment 
of  our  individaal  chatacteristics  to  another  per- 
sonality, and  the  acquisition  by  onr  personality  of 
traits  foreign  to  oar  nature ;  we  indulge  as  freely 
in  a  paradoxical  psychology  as  in  an  impossible 
physics.  Dreams  conform  to  no  ideals  that  imply 
obligations  as  to  what  is  consistent  logically, 
what  is  right  morally,  or  what  is  commendable 
aesthetically.  Such  standards  and  ideals  control 
only  our  sanctioned  thinking;  as  a  reward  of  per- 
sistent effort  has  onr  conduct  come  to  be  donu* 
nated  by  ideals  of  trutb,  virtue,  and  fitness,  all 
of  t^em  the  expression  of  an  endaring  volition, 
all  of  them  variously  contributive  to  personal 
character. 

In  risumi,  then,  dreaming  becomes  representa- 
tive of  the  subconscious  form  of  mental  proced- 
ure because  the  mind  is  therein  dependent  upon 
inner  resources,  is  freed  from  the  watchfulness 
of  self-observation,  takes  no  heed  of  the  channels 
through  which  its  material  is  borne,  has  no  world 
of  reality  to  impose  upon  it  the  binding  regu- 
lations of  what  is  possible,  right,  or  commend- 
able; has  no  goal  to  reach,  but  only  a  playful 
purpose  to  serve ;  and  so  may  wander  far  afield, 
as  does  the  waking  mind  in  the  recreation  of 
its  idle  musings.  Yet  with  this  dominant  temper 
dreams  quite  as  consutently  show  their  allegiance 
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to  that  other  form  of  regulated  thoaght  from 
which  these  contrasts  distinguish,  hut  do  not 
separate  it.  An  equally  important  group  of  traits 
of  the  dreaming  self  shows  close  kinship,  in  the 
resources  which  it  commands,  in  the  manner  of 
their  elaboration,  and  in  the  interests  and  obh- 
gations  which  it  assumes,  with  the  dominant 
waking  self  which,  through  the  agencies  of  en- 
dowment  and  experience,  has  brought  into  being 
the  self  that  each  has  become  by  eliminatiTe 
encouragement  and  suppression  from  among  the 
posdble  selves  that  he  might  have  been. 
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Dbbahiko,  from  the  point  of  view  of  mikiiig  ac- 
tivity, IB  a  manifestly  and  Tariooslj  distinct  type 
of  mental  procedure.  It  has,  however,  been  set 
-forth  how  the  psychic  operations,  emerging  dur- 
ing natural  sle^,  conform  to  definite  ^pes,  and 
present  groups  of  traits  and  t^eir  variations  that 
contribute  to  the  natural  history  of  the  normal 
mind.  Yet  without  departing  too  radically  from 
familiar  experience,  the  psychologist  has  occasion 
to  observe  the  occurrence  of  forms  of  conscious- 
ness that,  though  dream-like,  represent  an  altered 
combination  of  conditioning  factors.  These  it 
is  our  presrait  purpose  to  portray,  though  with 
coaner,  less  detailed  strokes. 

These  variants  of  dream-experience  are  cran- 
monly  set  forth  in  terms  of  their  inducing  occa^ 
sions  or  excitements,  —  a  procedure  that  makes 
no  pretense  of  determining  their  distinctive  psy- 
choh^cal  status,  but  merely  offers  a  convenient 
grouping.  I  shall  limit  this  survey  to  a  few  vari- 
eties, selected  by  reason  of  the  distinctive  factors 
which  they  introduce.  These  may  be  conveniently 
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piesented  under  tbiee  groups;  tbe  first  takmg 
account  of  minor  variationB  from  normal  dzeam- 
ing,  Thile  the  acope  of  the  other  two  is  soffi- 
cientlj  indicated  by  the  terms,  "  delirium "  and 
"  drng-intoxicataon." 

There  is  an  interesting  transitional  state  Uiat 
appears  to  some  more  readily  in  the  period  of  con- 
scioos  surrender  to,  and  a  passive  acceptance  of, 
the  approaching  slumber,  and  to  others  ia  the 
moments  of  waxing  wakefulness,  favorably  in 
the  partially  aroused  moments  Uiat  follow  upon  a 
brief  doze;  or,  it  may  he,  in  a  retrocession  from 
a  moment  of  wakefulness  back  to  a  dreamy  state. 
Many  years  ago  a  discerning  student  of  dream- 
life,  Alfred  Mauiy,  gave  to  these  phenomena  the 
name  of  "hypn^ogic  hallucinations,"  a  term 
that  suggests  that  they  appear  in  the  inducing 
moments  of  sleep,  and  tiiat  they  are  commonly 
projected  as  phantom  pictures.  Such  dream-like 
appearances  are  probably  quite  fitmiliar,  thoo^ 
not  recognized  as  distinctive.  They  might  natu- 
rally he  regarded  as  the  persistence  into  a  more 
wakeful  moment  of  an  actoal  dream-scene, — such 
waking  perception  or  even  outward  projection  of 
a  vivid  dream-picture  being  itself  an  established 
occurrence.  It  is,  however,  characteristic  of  this 
state  that  it  involves  an  undeveloped,  inattentive  , 
Tec(^nition  of  one's  surroundings,  and  that  the 
subject  realizes  both  where  he  is  and  that  he  is 
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close  to  iraking.  He  is  aware  Uiat  the  objects 
about  bim  are  familiar,  though  be  gives  them  no 
penetrating  recognitioQ,  —  possibly  assimilating 
them  into  tbe  matter  of  bis  externalized  dream- 
pictures,  and  throughout  maintaining  a  markedly 
receptive  attitude  towards  tbe  floating  contents 
of  bis  mental  panorama.  He  gives  himself  over  to 
the  delusion,  which  the  veritable  dreamer  rarely 
suspects  to  be  a  delusion,  of  being  a  spectator 
instead  of  stage-manager  and  playwright  in  one, 
—  and  yet  of  being  a  peculiarly  influential  specta- 
tor, who  now  and  then,  by  sending  forth  proper 
mental  effort,  inclines  tbe  sequence  of  scenes  to 
his  wishes.  He  supports  tbe  issue  with  something 
of  the  feeling  Uiat  one  has  when,  after  making  a 
shot  in  billiards,  and  the  rolling  balls  indicate  that 
the  point  wiU  he  barely  made  or  barely  missed,  he 
follows  the  movements  with  a  foolish  straining  of 
cue  and  bead  and  body  to  wiU  "  his  "  ball  ever  so 
slightly  to  the  desired  direction.  In  maintaining 
a  relation  to  the  world  without,  in  a  partial  aware- 
ness and  orientation,  in  tbe  supporting  assistance 
of  tbe  thought-movement,  and  in  a  felt  nearness 
to  more  alert  consciousness,  do  these  hypuoid  states 
show  tbe  ear-marks  of  their  hybrid  character.* 

^  Th«M  atates  clearlj  oTerUp  the  waxing  aod  waaiDg  eondi- 
tioEU  of  oidiiMLrj  slMp,  Um  dMun>inaT«iiietiti  of  which  we  bare 
badooeuiontoeoiiudec.  (See  pages  182-167.)  TettheMcxitt  aig- 
nifleaDt  diffenmcea  :  the  former  inToWe  a,  gradual,  rather  than  a 
■harp  tnuiBition  from  nonnal  waking  to  normal  sleep;  the  pre- 
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It  is  not  the  form  and  content,  but  the  subjec- 
tive  relations  o£  such  dreams,  tiiat  distinguisfa  them 
from  the  dreams  of  true  sleep.  The  one  factor 
that  expresses  their  peculiar  ccmtribation  to  the 
psjchology  of  dreaming  relates  to  the  presence 
therein  of  some  form  of  hallocination,  some  out- 
ward projection  as  real  or  partly  real,  of  s  sense- 
impression  tiiat  has  no  other  than  a  subjective 
basis.  Such  are  hallucinations,  whether  they  are 
believed  to  be  real  (as  occurs  in  many,  but  by  no 
means  all  the  hallucinationB  of  the  insane),  or 
whether  their  peculiar  status  is  recognized  by  the 
subject  himself.  The  vivid  pictorial  content  of 
true  dreuning  may  involve  a  closely  allied  type 
of  brain-disturbance ;  yet,  judged  by  dresm-stand- 
ards,  what  the  dreamer  sees  is  as  real  as  what  he 
feels ;  and  both  are  as  intrinsically  credited  as  are 
the  reports  of  waking  consciousness  and  the  veri- 
fiable  stimuli  of  the  mundane  sphere.  When  we 
awake,  we  know  at  once  that  the  terrifying  ctea- 

MDt  groop  ftiiMa  beeanse  in  peoaliarly  disposed  constitQtioiiB, 
tlieM  may  interreiw  between  the  two  *  state  diTerging  from 
ordinuT  dreaming  in  the  direation  of  an  >bn<nniat  state,  eon- 
dntnve  to  tbe  appeanuice  of  oertain  phenomena  that  are  ebax- 
aeteristio  neither  at  normal  waUng  nor  of  normal  dteamiog. 
The  "  hypnagogio  hallneinations  "  (perhaps  ''  dream-projeoted  " 
fiiioiu  would  be  a  more  ezpreesiTS  name)  beloog  to  the  latter 
group,  thoagh  presenting  affiliations,  rather  than  standing  in 
serial  eooneotion  with  the  other.  It  is  also  likely  that  the  statas 
of  the  eirculation  and  tension  of  the  brain  in  tbe  two  states  pi»- 
senla  dirergeot  eonditions.  The  liability  of  imaginative  ehildren 
to  these  half-waking  states  seems  welt  established. 
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tnres  of  onr  ima^nation  are  purely  fictitioas, 
though  the  fear  to  which  thej  gave  rise  was  a  gen- 
oine  psjchological  experience.  Bat  if  these  same 
figments  appeared  to  our  waking  eyes,  within  the 
walls  of  our  actual  hahitations,  they  might  inspire 
no  fear  at  all,  and  yet  he  tme  hallucinations. 
Such  dream-hallucinations,  waking  dreams,  or 
false  dieams,  are  important  in  that  they  aid  in 
determining  the  status  of  this  projecting  process ; 
and  in  this  respect  they  bear  close  anak^iM, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  still  more  deliberate  and 
objective  "crystal  viuon,"  in  which,  it  will  be 
recalled,  a  glance  into  a  reflecting  surface  reveals 
to  the  properly  qualified  subject  moving  pictures 
of  his  subconscious  train  of  thonghts;  and  i^fain, 
to  the  more  passive,  less  intent  procedure  —  a 
common  pastime  of  imaginative  children  —  of 
watching  the  figures  in  the  dark  with  the  eyes 
pressed  i^inst  the  pillow. 

These  spontaneous  aeries  of  pictures,  that  ap- 
pear to  the  closed  eyes,  are  distinctly  superior  in 
richness  of  detail  to  the  deliberate  waking  effort 
to  wander  in  mind  through  the  same  scenes.  This 
is  by  no  means  the  added  quality  of  concentration 
that  enters  by  shutting  out  the  objective  world, 
for  it  cannot  be  applied  to  any  of  onr  memory- 
images  at  will ;  that  essential  dream-factor  of 
receptivity,  of  awaiting  the  passing  show,  is  h^e 
as  characteristic  as  in  the  deepest  dreams.  A  sug" 
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geative  cortoborattpn  of  this  txait  is  foond  itt  the 
observation  that  frequently  the  pictare  appears 
brilliant  and  detailed  bat  without  identification ; 
and  the  waking  part  of  the  mind  is  set  on  a  logi- 
cal search  to  give  a  local  habitation  and  a  name 
to  what  has  been  spontaneoosly  aroused.  In  this, 
as  in  other  details,  does  this  variant  dream-state 
proceed  by  at^s,  some  of  which  belong  to  the 
dreaming  and  others  to  the  waking  world. 

I  cite  some  personal  experiences,  and  do  this 
without  apology,  because  so  many  of  the  recorded 
instances  are  defective  along  the  lines  of  the  pre- 
sent exposition.  In  settling  myself  to  sleep,  I 
found  against  the  dark  but  Tuminoos  background 
of  my  closed  eyes  a  very  distinct  pictare  of  a  street, 
with  a  line  of  ancient  w^  enlarging  at  close 
intervals  into  battlemented  towers.  I  bad  a  con- 
vincing feeling  that  the  picture  showed  something 
that  rhad  actually  seen;  and,  as  I  followed  its 
unfoldment,  I  was  presently  confronted  with  a 
ruined  Roman  arch.  I  awaited  further  fragments, 
and  soon  found  myself  viewing  a  river  spanned  by 
a  picturesque  bridge ;  then  I  deliberately  f  oUowed 
the  course  of  the  nver  and  caught  glimpses  of  the 
opposite  shore,  of  the  old  houses  on  the  town  side, 
01  narrow  streets  and  carved  archways,  of  an  early 
Gothic  church,  inclosing  in  one  of  its  exterior 
arches  a  composition  in  stone,  — a  group  of  curi- 
ously sculptured  figures,  —  set  low,  and  veiy 
dusty  with  accumulated  dirt ;  all  still  unidentified. 
I  then  wandered  back  to  the  main  avenue,  and  in 
a  large  square  fronting  thereon,  saw  the  atatae  of 
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a  French  stateaman  whose  featares  I  kneir,  but 
whose  name  for  the  moment  refused  to  come  ;  and 
then  I  entered  a  bookshop  near  b;.  There  I  found 
the  clue  to  the  whole  series,  hitherto  only  the  di»- 
sooiated  scenes  of  a  traveler's  recollectioD,  prob- 
ably through  the  labeled  views  there  displayed ; 
for  I  seemed  suddenly  to  know  that  the  town  was 
Cahors,  my  whole  acquaintance  with  which  was  a 
seven  hours'  sojourn  six  months  previously.  Let 
me  emphasize  that  my  waking  attempt  to  retrace 
this  experience  was  feeble,  though  not  without 
success,  the  details  being  few  and  the  pictures 
&int ;  and  secondly,  that  the  development  of  the 
successive  vistas,  which  all  along  I  felt  to  belong 
to  the  same  or  related  spots,  I  bad  passively  to 
await,  though  supporting  the  effort  by  an  inter- 
ested attention. 

On  another  occasion,  in  l^e  moment  of  sudden 
awakening  in  the  morning,  I  observed  a  very  vivid 
imt^  of  a  curious  bird  about  which  I  had  evi- 
dently been  actually  dreaming.  It  was  something 
like  a  partridge  or  a  golden  pheasant,  and  I  was 
calling  upon  some  one  to  look  at  it.  This  call 
seems  to  have  been  a  stifled  cry,  sufBcient  to  arouse 
myself,  but  not  wholly ;  and  in  this  half-aroused 
moment  I  reasoned,  i^r  the  manner  of  dreams, 
that  this  was  not  the  rare  owl  reported  as  seen  by 
the  members  of  the  "  bird-class,"  —  an  item  read 
in  the  local  paper  the  evening  before.  With  the 
waning  of  tbe  bird-picture  came  complete  awaken- 
ing, and  the  feeling  that  the  reasoning  in  which  I 
had  iost  indulged  was  somewhat  irrelevant. 

Different  observers  report  these  objectified  vi- 
sions, of  whose  subjective  nature  the  visualizer  is 
commonly  well  aware,  in  somewhat  varied,  though 
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not  inconsistent  terms.  "  In  my  case,"  aajs  Mr. 
Greenwood,  "  as  in  M.  Maury' a,  these  faces  usu- 
ally appear  in  the  dropping-off-to-aleep  time.  But 
they  also  appear  when  I  wake  in  the  night;  and 
the  eSect  of  their  coming  on  either  occasion  is 
to  dispel  the  'tween-sleep-and-wafeing  twilight  and 
fix  a  critical  attention  on  themselves.  Yet  they 
are  never  seen  except  when  the  eyelids  are  closed, 
and  they  have  an  apparent  distance  of  five  or  six 
feet.  Though  they  seem  living  enough,  they  look 
through  the  darkness  as  if  traced  in  chalks  on 
a  black  ground.  Color  they  sometimes  have,  but 
the  color  is  very  faint.  Indeed,  their  general  as- 
pect is  as  if  their  substance  were  of  pale  smoke ; 
and  their  outlines  waver,  fade,  and  revive  (with 
the  effect,  though  not  die  aspect,  of  phosphores' 
cent  limnings),  so  that,  except  for  the  haU  of  a 
moment,  the  whole  of  the  face  is  never  clearly  or 
completely  visible  at  one  time.  Always  of  a  strik* 
ingly  distinctive  character,  these  visionary  faces 
are  like  none  that  can  be  remembered  as  seen  in 
life  or  in  pictures  ;  indeed,  one  of  their  constant 
and  most  remarkable  characteristicB  is  their  con- 
vincing unlikeness." 

M.  Maury's  visions  were  in  the  nature  of  brief 
resurrections  of  familiar  objects  and  persons,  and 
at  times  appeared  under  his  drooping  eyelids  when 
yielding  to  fatigue.  While  reamng  of  the  prim- 
itive life  of  southern  Russia,  in  a  momentary 
relaxation  he  saw  a  man  in  brown  garb,  like  a 
capuchin,  suggestive  of  a  figure  in  one  of  Zur- 
baran's  painnngs ;  while  raiding  on  animal  in- 
stinct, he  similarly  visualized  a  lion  in  the  pose 
and  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  had  seen 
a  c^ed  lion  in  his  Oriental  travels.   Such  expe- 
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riences  he  connects  with  retinal  diBtorbances;  and 
Professor  I^dd  accounts  for  his  own  visions  in 
similar  terms  :  "  All  manner  of  inanimate  things, 
of  animals,  plants,  and  human  beings,  seen  in 
dreams,  may  resolve  themselves  into  the  fantastic 
schemata  ox  the  retinal  field,  if  we  can  only  man- 
age to  surprise  these  schemata  with  an  observing 
critical  consciousness."  Mr.  Galton  has  collected 
a  variety  of  experiences  among  persons  who  have 
the  power  partly  to  control  and  partly  to  await 
such  externalized  visions.  Included  in  his  collec- 
tion of  cases,  that  as  a  whole  have  to  do  with 
waking  hallucinations,  are  some  definitely  sugges- 
tive of  an  hypnagogic  origin.  They  present  the 
same  vividness  and  tendency  to  sequences  of 
transformation,  —  such  as  showers  of  red  roses 
turning  into  a  flight  of  golden  spangles,  or,  in 
another  instance,  bright  golden  sparks  turning 
into  a  flock  of  sheep  rapidly  running  down  a 
hill.  Professor  Herrick's  view  is  corroborative ; 
he  notes  the  kaleidoscopic  frequency  of  change 
of  face  or  object,  likening  them  to  the  changes 
in  form  of  cloud-pictures  j  though  in  his  experi- 
ence they  cluster  about  wholly  unreal  and  ima- 
ginary things.  Mr.  Greenwood  ofEers  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  remarkable  and  clearly  abnormally 
mspired  paintings  of  Bl&ke  had  their  origin  in 
this  type  of  hallucinatioD.  "  I  am  inclined  to  think 
80  because  his  wonderful  drawing,  *  The  Ghost 
of  a  Flea,'  is  precisely  such  a  transcript  as  I  could 
have  made  by  the  score  but  for  lack  of  his  pic- 
torial skill.  Under  my  own  eyelids  I  have  seen 
many  a  face  of  the  same  awful  family ;  and  some 
more  dreadful  still,  being  aUve  and  astir  with 
aoimatioD." 
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In  leaving  this  interesting  Tariety  of  dream- 
experiences,*  their  analogy  to  otherwise  induced 
conditions  shoold  be  noted.  The  close  afBliatioD 
of  these  hallacinations  to  those  to  be'  presently 
encountered  as  the  result  of  drag-intoxication  will 
hardly  he  overlooked.  They  also  find  their  coontei^ 
parts  in  sudden  and  unexpected  intrusions,  into 
awaking  momrait,  of  hallucinated  appearances, — 
thereby  indicating  some  real,  but  undetermined 
origin  in  a  specific  brain*excitement.  Likewise  do 
haUucinations  of  comparable  status  occur  in  dis- 
ordered minds.  They  have  been  called  pseudo- 
hallucinations,  and  are  commonly  distinguished  by 
the  subjects  thereof  from  the  full-fledged  variety 
with  which  disturbed  minds  are  also  likely  to  be 
troubled.   They  may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of 

*  It  inftj  be  pertiiMnt  to  note  that  there  ocean  oooaaioiiBllj  » 
eoDditiou  of  dMun-atapor  that  uuif  be  indooed  in  prediipoted 
■Uepen  bj  nidden  ankening,  tfaoogh  it  nlao  oaean  ■pontane- 
OQilj.  Tha  cnbjeet  thareof  finds  great  difBonlt;  in  reguning 
ooDMionaiMM,  aa  alio  in  getting  oontrol  of  mnsoleji  and  wnie- 
OTgana.  He  maj  reel  and  Itaggei,  mb  bit  ejea,  and  make  effort* 
to  keep  tbem  open,  apparentlj  straggling  against  a  relapse  into 
deeper  sleep  ;  and,  somewhat  dazed  and  befogged  in  his  percep- 
tions, bis  eoadition  suggests  the  intoxioation  through  the  action 
of  a  drug.  At  times  also  be  provei  to  be  snggestible  and  able  to 
perform  routine  aotioni  in  an  antomatio  fashion.  An  enet^tio 
ftimnlns,  soch  a*  a  dash  of  water  npon  bia  face,  ma;  be  needed  to 
aronse  his  dotmsnt  faculties.  The  aoodition  is  interesting  as  illus- 
trative of  the  Tsrietj  of  behavior  that  ma;  intervene  between  the 
sleeping  and  the  waking  consciousness,  and  in  turn  suggests  de- 
finite, though  unidentified,  processes  within  the  bnun. 
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stimolation  of  certain  brain-areas,  that  may  arise 
under  quite  different  occasions,  all  of  them  favor- 
ing definiteness  of  projection,  and  furthering 
the  spontaneous  flow  of  subconsciously  derived 
memory-images. 

I  cite  a  single  instance  recorded  by  one  who, 
when  fully  recovered  from  his  mental  trouble,  was 
able  to  appraise  the  precise  status  of  his  abnormal 
experiences.  He  was  subject  to  a  variety  of  excit- 
ing hallucinations,  that  came  to  him  as  voices  out 
of  a  hollow  in  the  wall.  On  one  occasion  the 
words  thus  emerging  and  solemnly  spoken  were, 
"  Change  your  idlegiance."  Being  a  Euseian  sub- 
ject, he  interpreted  the  command  to  mean  that  he 
must  renounce  the  Czar;  and  he  accordingly  de- 
cided to  become  an  English  citizen.  With  this  he 
saw  in  natural  size  a  lion,  that  for  an  instant  placed 
its  paws  upon  his  shoulders,  causing  actual  pain  ; 
ana  the  voice  in  the  wall  said,  "  Now  you  have 
a  lion  —  you  will  rule."  At  this  juncture  he  re- 
called ibat  the  lion  was  the  symb<u  of  England's 
power.  Though  the  touch  of  the  lion  seems  to  have 
been  an  hallucinated  sensation,  the  lion  itself,  as 
the  patient  knew,  was  a  creation  of  his  mind's 
eye.  It  gave  rise  to  no  fright ;  yet  it  was  real 
enough  to  be  brought  in  associative  correspond- 
ence with  the  mess^e  of  the  voices,  that  in  turn 
were  hallacinations.  Thus  subtly  does  the  dis- 
ordered mind  present  both  analogies  and  differ- 
ences to  the  dreaming  incidents  of  a  normal 
brain.* — Kandinsky  :  Sinneatauchungen. 

■  Dodinibtcdlj  man]'  of  the  reoorded  historioal  hallncimtioiu 
irara  of  thu  tnnutiooal  type.    Aa  Dr.  UMidiley  aptl;  notei  : 
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An  allied  status  to  the  conditaons  just  con- 
sidered may  be  assigned  to  the  varieties  of  de- 
lirium ;  and  here  Ukevise  do  tianaifdonal  pheno- 
mena occur  in  nervously  constituted  persons  who, 
though  otherwise  in  good  health,  occasionally  iaU 
(and  it  may  be  during  sle^)  into  a  condition 
that  is  pervaded  not  by  ordinary  dreaming,  but  by 
this  distressing  and  half-consoioDs  type  of  mental 
wandering.  It  is  true  of  all  these  states  that  the 
subject  has  so  far  lost  control  of  any  power  of 
analyns,  13  so  entirely  immersed  and  usually  di^ 
tressed  amid  the  obsessions  of  the  insistent  and 
absorbing  world  of  his  own  creation,  that  he 
brings  to  more  normal  consciousness  only  a  pained 
emotional  state  and  a  confused  impression  of  its 
incentive.  In  these  semi-delirioos  dreams  there  is 
a  troubled  feehng  that  pernsts,  and  possibly  with 
accompanying  analysis  of  its  origin,  through  the 
intermittent  emergence  into  a  nearly  waking  state ; 
but  the  struggling  consciousness  soon  falls  back 
—  like  a  bound  captive — into  a  form  of  mental 
helplessness,  with  an  undercurrent  of  desire  to 

"  Wlwn  Lntlier  «air  the  Devil  entat  bU  chambttc  at  Wittenberg 
and  iuatantl;  flung  the  inkatand  at  hia  head,  he  leenig  to  have 
beea  neither  horrified  dot  greatlj  surprised,  and  to  have  resented 
the  Tiait  rather  aa  an  intnuion  which  he  had  ezpeotad  from  an 
advenarjt  with  whom  be  had  bad  manj  enooDDters;  bat  had  the 
Devil  really  larpriaed  Lather  hj  walkiDg  into  hia  ohamber,  I 
doubt  whether  be  would  htcn  been  to  qoiok  and  energetio  in  hia 
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arouse  itself  and  shake  off  this  oppressive  coiL 
Commonly  there  are  changes  of  personality,  the 
dreamer  being  transformed  into  something  else 
or  somebody  else ;  or  there  is  a  drifting  off  into 
unknown  worlds  with  a  subsequent  reentry  into  a 
former  phase  of  existence^  —  all  in  nebulous  terms 
with  pervading  depressive  emotions,  gradnallj  giv- 
ing way  to  longer  periods  of  real  wakefulness,  in 
which  organic  discomfort  and  painful  sensations 
within  the  head  commonly  persist.  Of  delirium 
accompanying  high  temperatures,  or  ensuing  upon 
eongested  conditions  of  the  brain,  a  similar  de- 
scription would  be  apposite.  In  all  such  states 
the  detOTminant  factor  is  the  personal  disposition ; 
and  physicians  who  deal  especially  with  children 
attach  significance,  in  gauging  the  constitution 
of  their  patient,  to  tbe  particular  point  of  the 
bodily  temperature  at  which  delirium  ensues. 

In  conformity  with  the  status  thus  assigned 
to  them,  we  shall  not  expect  the  wanderings  of 
delirium  to  present  any  distinctive  psychological 
character,  save  in  so  far  as  this  may  result  from  a 
specific  physiological  condition.  The  latter  ia  con- 
sistent with  a  state  of  tfae  brain  that  is  not  sleep, 
that  is  distinctly  excited,  that  easily  goes  over  into 
motor  expression,  and  equally  projects  the  brain- 
excitations  into  vivid  and  persistent  hallucina- 
tions. Delirious  patients  thus  typically  shout  and 
talk,  laugh  and  cry,  roll  about  in  agony,  gnashing 
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their  teeth  and  cramping  their  limbs,  occaaionalt^ 
throwing  off  the  covers,  or  jumping  off  ^«  bed^ 
and  even  doing  personal  injury  to  themsc^es  or 
others.  They  live  in  another  world,  do  not  reeog^ 
nize  the  surrooodings  which  none  the  less  are  pre- 
sent to  their  senses,  and  in  the  lucid  intervala 
between  the  more  violent  delirious  attacks,  are 
able  to  give  some  account  of  their  troubled  fan- 
cies, as  well  as  to  come  into  more  normal  rdatioBB 
with  didr  environment.  AU  depends  upon  the 
temperament  of  the  patient  and  the  mode  of 
attack  upon  the  brain-tissues  which  the  fever 
pursues. 

One  such  patient  recalls  from  among  a  great 
whirl  of  chaotic  fancies  only  this  recurrent  sensa- 
tion. He  seemed  to  realize  that  he  was  ill  and  in 
the  hospital,  and  that  there  he  had  access  to  a 
peculiar  system  of  transportation,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  little  wire  baskets  sometimes  used  in 
departmentr«tores  to  carry  parcels  and  change; 
and  that  this  was  his  method  of  visiting  different 
portions  of  the  city.  He  was  invited  to  supper 
and  a  theatre-party,  and  to  reach  his  destina- 
tion entered  bis  traveling  basket  and  returned 
by  the  same  means.  On  one  occafdon,  when  the 
nurse  awoke  him  at  night  to  administer  medi-. 
cine,  he  told  her  that  he  would  never  ride  in  a 
street-car  so  long  as  that  convenient  basket  was 
waiting  outside.  A  football  player,  in  a  similar 
condition,  sat  up  in  bed  and  shouted  out  the  sig^ 
nals  for  a  game  in  which  he  was  about  to  partici- 
pate.   The  nurse,  alarmed  by  the  possibility  of  a 
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delirious  '^  rush,"  called  for  assistance ;  and  pre- 
sentlj  the  patient  jumped  from  the  bed  and  vio- 
lently stru^Ied  against  the  assembled  persons, 
who,  to  him,  were  the  opposing  team  blocking 
ihe  way  to  victory. 

Anotiier  instance  reflects  less  of  the  active  and 
more  of  the  rnminating  fancies  of  the  delirious. 
The  patient  seemed  always  in  some  deep  trouble; 
to  be  sunk  in  a  pit  or  to  be  climbing  measure- 
less heights.  He  moved  upward  on  a  ladder,  only 
to  find  himself  again  at  the  bottom ;  or  it  was 
incumbent  upon  Imn,  Tantalus-like,  to  make  two 
objects  fit,  one  of  which  was  altogether  too  small 
for  the  other;  or  some  lost  object  had  to  be  found, 
and  a  maze-like  wandering  undertaken  in  an  end- 
less quest.  These  journeys  were  attended  by  some 
incoherent  talk,  and  occasional  groans  and  cries, 
from  which  fr^mentary  su^estions  an  oudine 
of  the  dreamer's  occupation  could  be  pieced  to- 
gether. In  another  instance  a  delirious  studoit 
was  convinced  that  he  had  gained  some  peculiar 
psychic  power  by  which  to  influence  the  actions 
of  others,  even  to  the  point  of  annihilating  them 
by  his  mysterious  force.  By  this  means  he  had 
collected  in  a  cave  under  the  house  a  number  of 
captives,  who  were  kept  there  through  his  potent 
influence.  After  practicing  this  art  for  a  time, 
he  entangled  in  his  net  a  professor  to  whom  he 
bore  a  strong  dishke ;  and  with  one  all-powerful 
look  shriveled  him  up  to  a  mere  handful.  In  a 
more  wakeful  state  the  dream  would  he  resumed ; 
and  in  this  instance  remorse  for  the  professor's 
death  set  in,  and  later  induced  an  entrance  into 
another  dream-episode  in  which  the  captives  were 
all  liberated. 
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On  the  whole,  delirinm  contributes  hot  moder* 
Btely  to  the  varieties  of  dream-experience.  Their 
distinctiye  status  centres  about  the  condition  of 
brain-excitement,  that  is  in  contrast  with  the  qoiee- 
cence  of  sleep,  that  favors  hallucination  and  the 
active  motor  type  of  dream-progression.  It  pre- 
sents affiliations  with  uormal  dreaming  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  elaborates  its  material,  and  by 
which  it  derives  it  from  inner  excitations  and  the 
snbconscioualy  stored  memOTy-images.  The  cha- 
otic and  extravagant,  and  at  times  the  syste- 
matio  and  recorrent  phases  of  the  delirious  wan- 
derings and  tiie  vivid  reality  of  the  hallucinations 
present  analc^es  to  oharacteristic  symptoms  of 
more  permanent  and  more  oi^anic  brain-disorder. 
Among  drug-intoxications  its  analogy  is  with 
certun  stages  of  alcoholic  excitement.  Through 
these  several  affiliations,  and  through  its  specific 
physiological  connections,  delirium  presents  a 
group  of  phenomena  corroborative  of  the  general 
relations  that  form  our  present  concern. 

Of  all  the  means  that  the  psycholi^ist  com- 
mands to  transform  tiie  genius  of  his  mental 
life,  none  seems  more  inviting  thao  the  permit  to 
enter  other  worlds  by  the  magic  of  a  potent  drug. 
Indeed,  tibis  easy  avenue  of  escape  from  the  ham- 
drum  round  of  flat  and  stale  experience  has  been 
a  refuge  in  all  times.  Almost  all  civilizations  have 
delved  sufficiently  into  nature's  secrets  to  dis- 
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cover  Knne  fonn  of  earthly  transport,  some  cere- 
monial rite,  to  give  a  setting  to  the  god-given 
rapture.  Most  of  the  drugs  that  act  as  psychic 
poisons  we  owe  to  the  discoTenes  of  primitive  peo- 
ples, or  to  the  indulgenoes  of  Oriental  mysticism. 
Certainly  their  action  is  evidence,  the  most  con- 
vincing to  be  desired,  of  the  conditioning  power 
of  physiological  brain-processes  upon  what  we 
shall  feel  and  think ;  a  few  whiffs  of  a  gas  or  a 
alight  injection  under  the  skin,  or  the  chewing  or 
smoking  of  a  v^^table  preparation,  may  com- 
pletely transform  character  and  personality,  wholly 
transport  to  another  mental  world.  In  this  field 
oar  knowledge  is  almost  entirely  empirical,  merely 
tiie  variable  record  of  experience,  witli  only  ooca- 
nonal  insight  into  the  connection  by  virtue  of 
which  the  effect  ensues.  Let  us  attempt  in  a 
frankly  descriptive  essay  to  set  forth  the  general 
features  of  a  few  of  these  drug-intosications,  con- 
ndering  them  in  two  classes,  according  as  they 
induce  a  rather  prompt  and  general  loss  of  senn- 
bility  and  consciousness,  or  as  they  modify  more 
exclusively  the  mode  of  behavior  of  our  associa- 
tive mechanism.  The  first  group  are  the  anes- 
thetics, such  as  ether,  chloroform,  nitroos-ozide 
gas,  and  allied  compounds ;  while  the  latter  may 
be  termed  the  intoxicants,  deliriants,  or  psychic 
poisons. 

Ab  the  effect  of  the  ansesthetic,  if  continued,  is 
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to  induce  more  or  less  tmconsciousness,  it  will  be 
only  iu  the  transitional  stages,  before  the  appeal- 
ance  of  the  so-called  suigical  stage,  and  still  more 
favorably  in  the  longer  periods  of  recovery  from 
the  loss  of  consciousness,  that  the  mental  experi- 
ences will  leave  an  impress  sufficient  to  their  recall 
upon  recovery.  The  nature  of  the  anfflsthetic, 
the  period  of  its  operation,  and  decidedly  the  tem- 
perament and  condition  of  the  subject,  enter  to 
determine  the  content  and  qoali^  of  the  artifi- 
cially induced  mental  progression.  I  shall  again 
select,  in  conformity  with  my  central  purpose,  a 
few  illustrations  of  dreams  and  visiooB  uoder  drug- 
incentive,  that  ofEer  analogies  and  pertinent  con- 
trasts to  the  dreams  of  normal  sleep  and  to  the 
states  of  differently  affected  consciousness,  which 
are  next  to  be  considered.' 

'  Referring  to  inch  a  work  M  ttwt  of  Dr.  Hewitt  (AnaHhetia, 
1901)  for  Ml  adeqiute  aocoDDt  of  the  bodilj  aad  mental  altera- 
tions whiob  the  WTeral  uuuthetioa  iodace,  I  note  here  merely  that 
nitroui-oiide  gae  is  rerj  qniek  io  it*  a«tioD,  indnoiDg  a  brief  aiues- 
theda,  inch  a*  ia  adequate  to  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  within  a 
ininat«orinore,or1eu;  wbileetberor  oblorofonii,acoarduigtothe 
manner  of  administration,  will  act  in  from  fire  to  tbirtj  minotea, 
the  latter  more  precipitatelj  ;  that  these  "  anrgical "  anssthelica 
present  ordinarilj  itagea  of  inflnenoe  ;  the  flrtt,  a  stage  of  excite- 
ment, in  which  there  is  a  npid  fiow  of  ideas,  onlj  partial  loss  of 
sensibilitj  and  of  the  power  of  movement  (the  latter  disappear- 
ing before  the  former),  along  with  a  persiaenoe  of  reflex  actions 
and  a  dulled  sensibilit;  to  pain  ;  the  second,  a  stage  in  which  theM 
several  processes  diminish  in  degree,  leaving  a  confused  train  of 
ideas,  piaotieallf  no  power  of  response,  the  action  of  ool;  a  few 
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Preseatative  dreams  under  partial  ansestliesia 
are  frequent  and  pronounced.  Most  conunonly  are 
the  dreams  su^^^ted  by  the  subjective  noises  — 
a  buzzing  or  eingii^  in  the  head  —  vhich  the  ini- 
tial action  of  the  drug  induces.*  They  are  quite 
generally  interpreted  as  the  noises  accompanying 
locomotion,  such  as  traveling  in  a  train,  or  a  trol- 
ley, or  a  carri^e,  or  an  automobile,  though  occa- 
sionally suggestive  of  other  vibrating  sounds,  such 
as  t^ose  of  a  machine-shop  or  factory.  This  audi- 
tory clue  is  followed  with  a  simple,  or,  it  may  be, 
with  an  elaborate  variety  of  interpretations,  which 
at  times  give  way  to  a  more  reflective  dream- 
construction.  Of  like  influence  are  the  impres- 
sions through  eye  and  ear  and  touch,  which  the 
subject  may  still  be  able  to  receive  in  regard  to 
what  is  said  and  done  in  the  operating-room,  and 
the  bodily  sensations  induced  by  the  procednres 
of  the  operation. 

I  shall  at  once  pnt  together  a  group  of  cases 
easy  of  interpretation.  A  dentist  instructed  bis 
patient,  to  whom  he  administered  nitrous^xide  gas, 
to  raise  and  lower  her  hand  from  time  to  time  so 
long  as  she  could  control  the  movement.  Her  mo- 
deeper  refleiei,  and  the  dream-life  of  an  iDoer  oontemplntioD  ; 
and  the  third,  a  stage,  which  is  the  stage  of  operatdoD,  in  which 
mental  life  is  practioall;  whollj  in  abejanoe. 

'  la  dental  operatioos  the  eontaet  of  the  inetnimeDti  with  the 
teeth  tnaj  iadaee  aetual  sonnds,  readily  tnosmitted  to  the  eai 
through  the  sfcnlL 
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mentaiy  dream  was  that  of  riding  in  a  Bt^^e-coach, 
and  of  being  pursued  by  robbers,  who  demanded 
that  she  hold  up  her  hands.  In  the  period  of 
recovery  (nitrous^ixide  gas),  a  woman  of  Geltie 
extraction,  while  the  dentist  was  forcing  her  into 
a  position  convenient  to  discharge  the  blood  from 
her  mouth,  saddenly  struck  at  bim,  with  the  words, 
**  Don't  you  hold  me,  I  '11  slap  yon."  When  later 
informed  of  her  action,  she  explained  that  in  her 
dream  she  had  entered  a  street-car,  and  that  some 
one  bad  tried  to  detain  her ;  and  to  him  were  her 
words  addressed. 

The  following  is  the  recoUection,  after  many 
years,  of  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  during  boyhood 
(light  dose  of  ether).  The  boy  was  standing  wil^ 
his  parents  at  the  railway  station  of  the  town  in 
which  they  lived.  The  noise  of  the  approachiog 
train  was  heard,  and  was  then  continued  in  the 
sound  of  the  grinding  of  the  brakes  and  the  escape 
of  steam,  as  tne  train  came  to  a  standstill.  They 
all  entered,  the  boy  taking  a  seat  on  a  stool  in 
the  middle  of  the  aisle.  Presently  a  brakeman  ap- 
proached from  over  the  top  of  a  car  (as  brakemen 
do  on  freight  cars),  and  somehow  reached  a  position 
over  the  boy's  seat.  Here  he  began  boring  throu^ 
the  roof  of  the  car  with  a  huge  auger,  which  grad- 
ually pierced  the  wood  and  then  suddenly  came 
through  and  transfixed  the  boy  to  his  seat, —  the 
last,  obviously,  the  moment  of  extracting  the  tooth. 

A  lady  had  two  teeth  drawn  under  an  anaes- 
thetic, and  after  the  removal  of  the  second  wailed 
aloud,  "What  is  the  use  of  it  all?"  Upon  recovery 
she  explained  that  she  had  dreamed  of  dying  in 
great  ^^ny  (tooth  number  one),  then  of  being 
born  again  in  equal  pain  (tooth  number  two), 
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while  her  remark  was  a  protest  addressed  to  the 
Deil7  i  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  whole  period 
of  toe  operation  was  about  twenty  seconds.    A 

Cig  lady  upon  her  way  to  the  dentist's  met  her 
m  friend.  This  left  a  pleasing  impression  on 
her  mind  as  she  succumbed  to  the  aneesthetic 
(nitrous-oxide  gas),  and  set  her  to  dreaming  of 
an  excursion  in  company  with  her  friend,  when 
unexpectedly  her  companion  grew  cold  and  harsh, 
and  finally  expressed  her  displeasure  by  slapping 
her  on  the  mouth  with  a  book.  Anomer  young 
lady  in  the  period  of  recovery  (chlorofonn)  showed 
her  suggestibility  in  a  marked  manner.  The  win- 
dow was  opened  to  hasten  her  coming  to ;  and  a 
friend,  present  at  the  operation,  feeling  a  draught, 
sUpped  on  a  bath-robe.  Upon  observing  this 
action,  the  patient  complained  of  feeling  cold,  and 
a  moment  later,  noticing  another  attendant  collar- 
less  and  with  sleeves  rolled  up,  asked  to  be  fanned 
in  order  to  cool  off.  A  shout  from  a  boy  passing 
on  the  street  aroused  the  remark,  "  That  must 
be  Lilian  B.,"  a  pl^mate  of  her  childhood.  This 
seemed  to  start  off  a  reve^  of  her  schooldays, 
which  continued  until  another  voice  sug^sted  a 
different  train  of  ideas. 

An  apt  instance  of  the  persistence  of  a  visual 
stimulns  into  the  "  nitrous-oxide  "  dream  is  fai^ 
nished  by  the  experience  of  a  dentist's  office,  the 
ceiling  of  which  was  papered  with  a  complex  geo- 
metrical  design  in  dark  contrasted  colors.  The 
last  impression,  by  most  persons  subconsciously 
observed,  that  reached  the  patient's  eyes,  as  he 
settled  back  upon  the  chair,  was  of  this  pattern ; 
and  a  common  vision  during  the  minute's  loss  of 
consciousness  was  that  of  a  kaleidoscopic  play  of 
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geometrical  forms,  far  more  brilliant  and  effective 
tiian  the  objective  counterpart.  The  motor  phe- 
nomena, anaJogons  to  the  dream  of  natural  deep 
that  is  carried  over  into  action,  are  readily  ob- 
served, particularly  in  the  exciting  stages.  The 
patient  may  weep  or  shout  or  laugb  or  pray  or 
strike  out  violently,  and  occaraonaUy  perform  some 
routine  action.  lor  instance,  a  barber,  emerging 
from  a  brief  aniesthesia  (nitrous-ozide  gas),  went 
through  the  movements  of  stropping  a  razor,  vhile 
dreaming  that  he  was  shaving  a  customer  and 
that  he  became  sick  at  his  task  (the  nausea  due 
to  the  gas).  Under  like  circumstances,  a  young 
man  went  through  the  movements  of  playing 
hand-ball ;  and  a  child  jumped  from  a  dentist's 
chair,  alarmed  by  the  skeleton  which  her  dream* 
vision  bad  conjured  up. 

The  charges  upon  the  receding  consciousness 
are  carried  out,  so  far  as  may  be,  in  the  altered 
condition ;  and  usually  in  a  characteristic  dream- 
manner.  Thus,  one  who,  upon  inhaling  the  ether, 
was  told  to  count  to  himscuf  and  to  speak  out  the 
hundreds,  recalled  that  he  was  at  "  thirty-nine  " 
when  he  lost  power  to  go  on,  and  on  awaking 
an  hour  later  immediately  began  to  count,  "  one 
hundred,  one  hundred  and  one,  one  hundred  and 
two."  This  he  did  before  consciousness  returned; 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  operation  or  of  his  count- 
ing, the  incident  having  been  observed  by  the  at- 
tendant. Similar^,  a  lady  who  objected  to  the 
gag  in  her  mouth  (for  the  extraction  of  a  tooth 
under  nitrous^xide  gas),  because  of  its  interfer- 
ence with  her  screaming,  actually  kept  up  a  con- 
stant howl  throughout  the  operation,  bat  upon 
coming  to  was  unaware  that  she  had  made  any 
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noise,  thoogh  she  recalled  liiat  she  had  dreamed 
that  she  was  screaming. 

I  proceed  at  once  to  certain  more  complex 
mental  contemplations.  After  breathing  the  ether 
vapor  for  about  ten  minutes,  the  sobject,  a  school- 
teacher, remarked,  though  already  m  a  condition 
that  le^  no  waking  memorr,  "  The  ether  tastes 
like  Mrs.  P.'s  [her  landladrs]  mint  sauce."  The 
subject  rememoered  that  in  the  inducing  stage 
she  imagined  herself  at  the  sea-bordering  town 
in  which  she  lived,  and  heard  the  surf  splashing 
i^ainst  the  rocks.  Also  did  she  remark  (at  a 
moment  identified  with  the  subjective  ringing  in 
her  ears),  "  This  is  P.'s  machine-shop."  In  loa- 
ing  consciousness  she  had  the  feeling  of  moving 
with  terrific  speed  through  chaos,  a  sensation  that 
was  resumed  m  recovery,  and  was  followed  by  the 
idea  that  she  had  made  a  wonderful  discovery,  and 
had  found  the  point  where  the  infinite  merged 
into  the  finite.  This  discovery  was  to  be  made 
public  and  to  receive  the  approval  of  educational 
circles.  Actually  her  first  words  were,  "  Oh  dear  I 
I  have  been  such  a  long  way  off."  In  the  rather 
long  period  of  regaining  consciousness,  she  showed 
herself  responsive  to  sensations  and  emotions  and 
indulged  m  conversation :  "  I  am  going  on  the 
stage. '  "  You  are?  "  **  Yes,  I  am  going  to  sing 
in  *  Parsifal.'  I  can  get  $7000  for  that,  and  you 
would  not  teach  s^ool  for  $600,  when  you 
could  get  $7000  for  doing  that,  would  you?" 
(She  had  actually  sung  at  a  small  gathering,  and 
had  heard  of  a  singer  who  commanded  a  large 
salary.)  When,toallaj  her  excitement,  a  morphine 
injection  was  to  be  used,  and  she  caught  si^t  of 
the  syringe,  she  recognized  it  and  threatened  to 
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cry  out  if  it  were  applied,  bat  actually  received  the 
puDcture  with  but  faint  protest.  At  this  stage 
she  experienced  rapid  and  chaotic  flights  of  ideas, 
and  felt  the  presence  of  impulses  to  do  things 
with  no  desire  to  counteract  them  (suggestibility), 
—  all  in  analogy  to  ordinary  djeaming. 

In  this  record  we  meet  a  notable  and  perplex- 
ing element  in  these  antesthetic  dreams,  —  l^e 
metaphysical  conviction  of  piercing  the  secret  of 
reality.  It  is  an  experience  frequently  reported, 
and  naturally  by  persons  of  philosophic,  reflective 
temperament.  I  shall  give  a  few  instances,  pre- 
ceding  them  by  one  ot  two  others  that  lack  this 
intuitional  factor,  bnt  reflect  the  professional  in- 
terest of  the  subject. 

A  physician  under  ether  for  the  removal  of  the 
appendix,  in  a  moment  of  lighter  aoEeathesia  had 
the  impression  (of  course  purely  fictitious)  that  the 
operator  was  making  the  incision  over  the  left, 
instead  of  over  the  right  iliac  fossa,  and  in  his 
dream  both  wondered  at  and  protested  against 
the  blunder.  Another  physician  (under  chloroform 
for  an  operation  upon  the  hand)  immediately 
npOQ  recovery  made  this  note :  "  I  thought  I  was 
myself  giving  the  ancesthetic,  while  some  one  kept 
anxiously  inquiring  through  a  telephone,  '  Is  he 
all  right  ? '  until  I  was  in  an  agony  of  fear  lest 
he  might  not  be  so.  I  thought  my  hand  was  re- 
strained (it  was  doubtless  the  case)  whenever  I 
attempted  to  give  more  chloroform.  I  heard  the 
sound  of  the  sharp  spoon  on  the  warts,  but  felt  no 
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pain;  and  thouglit  thej  belonged  to  my  patient." 
The  words,  ''Is  he  all  right?"  were  actually 
spoken  by  the  operator,  whue  the  telephone  may 
have  been  only  another  interpretation  of  the  snb- 
jective  sound  in  the  ears.  The  same  observer  relates 
the  following  experience :  "  On  another  occasion 
whilst  under  ether,  I  became  a  noble  lord  seated 
in  a  magnificent  chariot  in  the  *Bow'  at  the 
height  of  the  season.  I  was  hopelessly  and  deplor- 
ably intoxicated,  and  yet  became  aware  that  an 
attempt  was  being  made  to  photograph  me  in  this 
undignified  condition.  I  uiont«d  to  the  coach- 
man to  drive  on,  but  instead  of  obeyiug  me,  he 
and  the  footman  pressed  a  mask  over  my  face.  I 
smelt  ether,  and  stru^led  madly  to  prevent  them 
taking  the  photograph,  which  I  mought  was  being 
done  for  a  wager  and  would  be  all  over  London 
the  next  day. '  The  words,  "  Drive  on,"  were 
addressed  to  the  operator  by  the  aneeethetiBt,  and 
doubtless  sa^ested  the  dream.' 

So  long  ago  as  1800,  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
while  experimenting  with  nitrous-oxide  gas,  de- 
scribed the  feeling  that  pervaded  his  reflection 
thus:  "Nothing  exists  but  thought.  The  Universe 
is  composed  of  impressions,  ideas,  pleasiu^es,  and 
pains."     This    metaphysical    pronooncement  is 

^  Whether  the  leat  of  this  dreuu  is  snsceptible  of  rational 
interpretation,  ia  not  recorded.  One  maj  haiard  the  snggettion 
that  the  odor  of  ether  saggeated  the  odors  accompanjing  the 
photographio  tnanipiilatioiM  ;  and  likewise  that  the  sitter  and  the 
patient  both  pose  as  subjects  of  an  opemtion.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  inoidents  are  snggestive  of  a  aonneetion  with  real,  though 
■nboonsoiousl;  nUliied,  relations  with  actnal  circnmstances. 
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Tariottsly  experienced,  and  occasionally  with  a 

Tisual  projection,  such  as  the  intent  foLLoving  of 
parallel  lines  os  loops  in  mystic  ^mbolism,  with  a 
conviction  that  they  reveal  the  nature  of  realify. 

In  one  record  this  extra-hodily  feeling  is  thus 
expressed  :  **  I  suddenly  experienced  the  extraor* 
dinary  impression  that  my  spiritual  heing  stood 
visibly  outside  my  body,  regarding  that  deserted 
body  lying  on  the  bed."  In  another  in  these  words : 
"When  under  chloroform,  the  Platonic  ideas 
came  to  me  that  Matter  was  only  phenomenal, 
while  the  only  reality  was  that  which  underlay 
Matter — viz.,  its  spiritual  substance." 

Sir  William  Ramsay's  experience  is  accurately 
and  interestingly  recorded.  He  noted  the  intro- 
ductory st^es  in  which  conscionsness  still  per- 
sists, but  in  which  dream-motiTes  begin  to  occupy 
the  attention.  His  senses  responded  to  the  buI>- 
jective  stimuli  that  the  aosesthetic  aroused.  The 
taste  was  suggestive  of  peppermint ;  he  heard  a 
sound  as  of  two  tones,  the  one  a  harmonic  of 
the  other ;  his  eye  played  with  figures  of  parallel 
lines  which  formed  a  grate-like  pattern ;  and  then 
there  came  the  deeper,  more  nnconscioas  st^e, 
bringing  the  true  revelation.  "An  overwhelm- 
ing mipression  fixed  itself  upon  me  that  the  state 
in  which  I  then  was,  was  reality ;  that  now  I  had 
reached  the  true  solution  of  the  secret  of  the 
universe,  in  understanding  the  secret  of  my  own 
mind  ;  ^at  all  outside  objects  were  merely  pass- 
ing reflections  on  the  eternal  mirror  of  my  mind ; 
some  more,  some  less  transient."  This  experi- 
menter also  tested  his  power,  during  at  least  part 
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of  these  inner  contemplations,  to  maintajp  relation 
with  the  world  of  reality.  He  tried  to  rehearse 
his  morning's  occupation,  bis  walk  down  Oxford 
Street,  and  found  that  he  could  do  so,  but  that 
these  memories  impressed  him  as  a  fleeting  vision, 
something  quite  toivial  and  transitory.  "  The 
main  and  impressive  fact  for  me  was  that  /  was 
self-existent,  and  that  time  and  ^ce  were  illu- 
sions. This  was  the  real  Ego,  on  whose  surface 
ripples  of  incident  arose,  to  fade  and  vanish  like 
the  waves  on  a  pond.  .  .  .  But  to  test  the  truth 
of  this  conception,  I  have  generally  noted  the  ob- 
jects near  me.  Some  one,  perhaps,  made  a  remark ; 
for  example,  '  He  has  had  nearly  enough  now.' 
This  remark  wearied  me,  because  I  had  heard  it 
80  often  before;  I  conceived  a  low  opinion  of 
the  being  who  could  pass  his  life  in  saying  such 
a  trivial  and  unimportant  thing,  and  I  disdained 
to  answer.  Or,  perhaps,  my  eye  caught  sight  of 
a  Bunsen  burner  —  a  common  object  in  every 
laboratory ;  and  here  again  I  knew  that  it  had 
been  there  through  enSess  ages.  Some  noise — 
the  emptying  of  a  cart  of  coals  on  the  street,  per- 
haps —  struck  my  attention.  I  not  merely  knew 
that  it  bad  happened  before,  but  I  could  have 
predicted  that  it  would  happen  at  that  particular 
moment." ' 

1  Sir  William  lUmiaf  alM  luul  hi*  uyinga  recorded  by  an 
■nunnenmB;  they  refleet  tbe  dream.Miue  of  perBonal  iUaminatioii 
mad  alM  tbe  rBfleo^Ts  disappointmont  at  the  Tanitj,  at  least  wbw 
noarded  in  wordi,  of  what  brioga  with  it  r  oonTietion  of  neh 
exalted  lignifloaaee.  In  approaohisg  normal  eontcioosneM  be 
«seUuined,  "  Good  Heavena,  ii  thia  all  7  "  Thia  tame  aeotinieDt, 
together  with  aome  infonon  of  the  ineoherenee  of  driftiDg  thought 
Kppeaia  in  the  following  oraiODlM  pionounoamenU:  "Thia,  one 
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Mr,  J.  A.  Symonda,  the  well-kno'wo  writer,  has 
recorded  his  experience  in  the  foUoving  words : 
"  I  seemed  at  first  in  a  state  of  atter  blankness ; 
then  came  flashes  of  intense  light  alternating  with 
blackness,  and  with  a  keen  vision  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  room  around  me,  hut  no  sensar 
tion  of  touch.  I  thought  that  I  was  near  death, 
when  suddenly  my  soul  became  aware  of  God,  who 
was  manifestly  dealing  with  me,  handling  me,  so 
to  speak,  in  an  intense  personal  reality.  I  felt 
Him  streaming  in  like  light  upon  me,  and  heard 
Him  saying  in  no  langui^,  but  as  hands  touch 
hands  and  communicate  sensations, '  I  led  thee,  I 
guided  thee;  you  will  never  sin  and  weep  and 
wail  in  madness  any  more ;  for  now  you  have  seen 
Me.'  My  whole  consciousness  seemed  brought  into 
one  point  of  absolute  conviction ;  the  independ- 
ence of  my  mind  from  my  body  was  proved  by 
the  phenomena  of  this  acute  sensibility  to  spirit- 
ual facts,  this  utter  deadness  of  the  senses ;  Life 
and  Death  seemed  mere  names.  ...  I  cannot 
describe  the  ecstasy  I  felt." 

Professor  James,  upon  the  basis  of  more  than  a 
ungle  experience,  testifies  to  the  "  depth  beyond 
depth  of  tmth  "  that  seems  revealed  to  the  ether 
or  nitrous-oxide  inhaler.  He  is  overwhelmed  by 
an  "  exciting  sense  of  an  intense  metaphysical 

little  pi«M  of  eDormoni  oohereDoe  of  Uoiverw  —  ntterl j  ridtoif 
loos  io  ita  Bmallneu."  "  Tki*  is  the  soheme  of  the  Univene  knd 
mj  bebg  here — bnt  I  Derer  reached  the  point  of  hftving  taken 
etber  befoN."  "TbetJniTene  bin  our  brain.  Is  this  a  big  thing? 
Do  70a  hoar  the  traD  aawing  —  more  or  leu  qoieklf?  Now  I 
breathe  bard.  Now  I  note  appearance  of  a  particnlar  man  thoM 
[pointing  to  flreplaoe],  whom  I  never  naked  f  oa  to  note  before, 
nor  will  now,  bnt  he  appears  aa  part  of  the  TJiiiTerse." 
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illnininatioD.  Truth  lies  open  to  &e  view  in  depth 
beneath  depth  of  almost  blinding  evidence.  The 
mind  sees  aH  the  logical  relations  of  being  with  an 
apparent  subtlety  and  instantaneity  to  which  its 
nomtal  consciousneBs  offers  no  parallel ;  only  as 
sobriety  returns,  the  feeling  of  insight  fades,  and 
one  ia  left  staring  vacantly  at  a  few  disjointed 
words  and  phrases,  as  one  stares  at  a  cadaTerous 
looking  snow  peak  from  which  the  sunset  glow 
has  just  fled,  or  at  the  black  cinder  left  oj  an 
extinguished  brand."  Though  the  inspiration 
leaves  a  wholly  evanescent  or  trivial  vestige,  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  sense  of  reconciliation,  of  solu- 
tion of  the  opposing  contradictions  of  life,  that 
remains  after  the  experience  is  valued  merely  as 
a  dream.  Professor  James's  "  anaesthetic  "  utter- 
ances, which  at  the  moment  seemed  to  him  to  ovei^ 
flow  with  significance,  seem  to  harp  upon  a  series 
of  contrasts,  for  which  ordinary  terminology  is 
inadequate,  if  indeed  it  does  not  construe  them 
into  nonseose.'  One  of  his  correspondents  like- 
'  One  of  these  wnteDoeB  reads ;  "  Bj  George,  nothing  but 
Othing  i"  while  Bnother  similarlj  inBiiti  that  "  it  is  not  nonofuiBe 
bat  ODMDM  ; "  tXl  this  in  a  vagae  bat  paaaionata  attempt  to  pot 
into  worda  tha  intemitj  of  the  ainsathstio  icTelation.  Indeed, 
under  thii  title  there  ia  an  interesting  account  bj  one  who  ia  thor- 
onghlj  aonTinoed  of  the  objectiTe  validity  of  the  eiperienee  under 
■nBatlietics  ;  to  him  it  standa  as  the  moment  of  religioaa  and  phi- 
loeopbie  enlightenment,  of  an  all-enibraciDg  inspiration,  in  which 
one  reaches  behind  tbe  mere  aemblance  of  thinga,  and  stands  face 
to  face  with  truth.  All  tkia  ia  interaating,  as  indioatire  not  only  of 
the  OTeiwhelming  impresaion  whioh  the  eiperienee  makes  upon  k 
sensitiye  mind,  bnt  likewise  of  the  variable  manner  of  absorbing 
what  is,  at  best,  a  type  of  emotionaliied  sense  of  conviotion,  itself 
defying  the  narrow  formnla  of  waking  rationality.  The  inter- 
pretation given  to  these  experiences  by  Professor  James  is  sng- 
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wise  writes :  "  I  seemed  to  be  directly  under  the> 
foot  of  Grod,  and  I  thought  He  was  grinding  his 
own  liEe  up  out  of  mj  pain.  ...  At  the  acutesfe 
point  I  saw.  I  understood  for  a  moment  things 
that  I  have  now  foi^otteo,  —  things  that  no  one- 
could  remember  while  refauning  sanity." 

I  must  also  remind  the  reader  of  Dr.  Hohoes's 
account:  "  The  veil  of  eternity  was  lifted.  TIi» 
one  great  truth,  that  which  unoaHes  all  human 
experience,  and  is  the  key  to  all  the  mysteries  that 
philosophy  has  sou^t  u  vain  to  solve,  flashed 
upon  me  in  a  sudden  revelation.  Henceforth  all 
was  clear :  a  few  words  had  Hfted  my  intelligencft 
to  the  levd  of  the  knowledge  of  toe  cherubim.. 
As  my  natural  condition  returned,  I  remembered 
my  resolution,  and  sta^mi^  to  my  desk,  I  wrote, 
in  illrshaped,  str^gling  charactcra,  the  all-em^ 
bracing  truth  still  gUmmering  in  my  conscious- 
ness. The  in>rds  were  these  (children  may  smile ; 
the  wise  vrilj  ponder)  :  *  A  atroug  amdl  of  turpen- 
tine prevails  mroughout.' " 

It  falls  beyond  our  presHit  porpoBe  to  set  f ortb 
the  great  variety  of  aensoiy  and  mental  ezperi" 
ences  sequent  to  the  tozio  ^eet  «f  drugs  upon 
the  higher  nervous  centres.  Their  citation  may 
be  profitably  limited  to  such  as  bear  iq[K>n  the  ana- 
logy of  the  waking  dreams  of  iotozicatiiHi  to  ^e 
normal  sleeping  dream,  and  to  the  characteristic 
transformations  of  mental  expmenoft  induced  by 
antestbeticB.    The  effects  of  an  iudu^eBce  m 

geatiTS.  Bee  bia  Varietim  of  Rdigivnt  Experiertee,  pp.  389  ef  leq^ 
and  tisa  the  um;  oh  '■  Some  HegeliBmo^"  in  Tie  Wiii  la  ZUum,  ' 
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opium  or  basheesh  or  mescal  present  decided  dif- 
ferences ;  and  their  psjcbological  action  is  promi- 
nently detennined  by  the  possessions  and  consti- 
tution of  the  brain  which  they  affect.  De  Quincey 
appropriately  remarks  that,  "if  a  man  'whose 
talk  is  of  oxen  *  should  become  an  opium-eater, 
the  probability  is  that  (if  he  is  not  too  dull  to 
dream  at  all)  he  will  dream  about  oxen ; "  and 
surely  his  own  case  presents  the  complex  issues 
of  an  inherited  sensitive  temperament,  a  marked 
literary  imagination,  a  sentimental  reaction  to 
Uie  experiences  of  He,  together  with  the  physical 
conditions  of  severe  hardship  in  youth,  actual 
bodily  disorder,  and  the  cumulative  effects  of  the 
opium  poisoning.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  psychological  value  of  his  confessions, 
in  spite  of  the  obvious  sincerity  and  discerning 
introspective  powers  of  the  narrator. 

It  is  interestmg  to  recall  that  he  referred  the 
source  of  the  dream-imagery  of  his  later  visions 
to  his  experiences  of  early  youth  or  to  incidents 
many  years  in  the  past.  "The  tyranny  to  the 
human  face "  *  that  with  its  endless  transforma- 
tions haunted  his  dreams  finds  in  part  a  definite 
incentive  in  the  face  of  an  unfortunate  girl  who 

>  "  Now  it  wu  tiwt  upon  the  roekiog  wat«n  of  tha  oomh  the 
humui  face  begui  to  ftppear;  the  les  Kppoared  psTod  with  inns- 
■nenble  heea  upturned  to  the  heaTeni — fecet  imploriDg,  wnUb* 
ful,  4eapuring,  surged  npwudt  hj  tbooiuids,  hj  mjtUda,  bj 
I,  by  oenioriee." 
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befriended  him  vhen  both  were  outcasts,  wander- 
ing through  the  night  in  the  streets  of  Londcm. 
Another  is  tjie  resuscitation  of  an  appearance 
(sorely  unusaal  in  a  cottage  in  the  Leuec  regi<Hi 
of  England)  of  a  turbaned  Malay  in  Oriental 
dress,  who  knocked  at  the  door  of  De  Qnincey's 
home,  and  who,  by  his  sisrange  garb  and  stranger 
n)eech,  naturally  caused  some  consternation  to 
the  household.  Indeed,  the  piece  of  opium  Ibat 
De  Quincey  offered  the  Oriental  was  their  only 
point  of  sympathetic  intercourse.  It  was  the 
vision  of  thu  Malay  that  entered  into  the  most 
terrifying  of  his  opium  dreams.  It  brought  op 
with  nnima^nable  horror  fantastic  tortures  and 
an  awfnl  fate.  "  Under  the  connecting  feeling  of 
tropical  heat  and  vertical  sunlight,  I  brought 
together  all  creatnres,  birds,  beasts,  reptiles,  aK 
trees  and  plants,  usages  and  appearance^  that 
are  found  in  all  tropical  regions,  and  assembled 
them  together  in  Cmna  or  Indostan.  From  kin- 
dred feelings,  I  soon  brought  Egypt  and  all  her 
gods  under  the  same  law.  I  was  stared  at,  hooted 
at,  grinned  at,  and  chattered  at,  by  monkeys,  by 
parroquets,  by  cockatoos.  I  ran  into  pagodas,  and 
was  fixed  for  centuries  at  the  summit  or  in  secret 
rooms ;  I  was  the  idol ;  I  was  the  priest ;  I  was 
worshipped;  I  was  sacrificed.  I  fled  from  the 
wrath  of  Brama  through  all  the  forests  of  Asia : 
Yishnu  hated  me :  Seeva  laid  wait  for  me.  I  came 
suddenly  upon  Ids  and  Osiris:  I  had  done  ft  deed, 
they  aaidf  which  the  ibis  and  the  crocodile  trem~ 
bled  at.  I  was  buried  for  a  thousand  years  in 
stone  coffins  with  mnmmies  and  sphinxes,  in  nar- 
row chambers  at  the  heart  of  eternal  pyramids. 
I  was  kissed,  with  cancerous  kisses,  by  crocodiles ; 
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«od  l&id,  confounded  vith  all  onatterable  slimv 
things^  amongst  reeds  and  Nilotic  mud."  In  addi- 
tion to  these  more  spiritual  terrors,  there  entered 
visions  of  physical  hmror,  particularly  associated 
vitli  the  crocodile.  "  All  the  feet  of  the  tables, 
sofas,  etc.,  soon  became  instinct  with  life :  the 
abominable  head  of  the  crocodile,  and  his  leering 
eyes,  looked  out  at  me,  mnltmlied  into  a  thousand 
x^Mtitions;  and  I  stood  loathing  and  fascinated." 

The  eonditions  under  which  the  opium-eater's 
dreams  oconr  are  distdnctly  variable,  and  from  De 
Qnincey's  narrative  difficult  to  detennine.  At 
times  ^ey  seem  to  belong  to  true  dreamug,  though 
with  an  easy  transition  to  a  waking  state;  and 
again  they  are  wholly  compatiUe  with  the  exerdse 
of  die  ordinary  powers  of  perception  and  move- 
ment, are,  indeed,  intermittently  dismissed  in  favor 
of  the  occupations  of  the  moment,  even  combin- 
ing with  these,  and  impiwting  to  the  situation  an 
effect "  exalted  and  solemnized  by  the  powa  of 
dreams."  It  was,  for  example,  at  midday,  during 
one  of  liie  recnrrent  variations  of  the  Oriental 
dream,  that  the  gentle  voices  of  his  children  broke 
in  upon  his  terrifying  visions.  "I  protest  t^iat 
so  awful  was  the  transition  from  die  damned  cro- 
codile, and  the  other  unutterable  monsters  and 
abortions  of  my  dreams,  to  the  sight  of  inno- 
cent human  natures  and  of  infancy,  that  in  the 
migh^  and  sudden  revulsion  of  mind  I  wept,  and 
could  not  forbear  it,  as  I  kissed  their  faces."    In 
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iUoBtration  of  the  exaltation  of  the  opiam-ezcited 
Itrain  that  still  maintains  an  easj  and  zationai 
relaticm  to  the  world  of  reality,  De  Qnincey  nar- 
rates that  in  the  first  periods  of  his  addiction 
to  Uie  drug,  he  irould  so  time  his  dose  on  Saturday 
as  to  enjoy  at  erening,  with  the  added  intensity  of 
his  excited  im^tnation,  the  Opera  at  Covent  Gar- 
den and  the  animated  scenes  in  the  markets  about 
it,  through  which  he  wandered  most  of  the  nighty 
transformiag,  though  with  rec(^ution  of  his 
whereabonts,  the  small  episodes  of  London  life  into 
the  fascinating  adventures  of  an  idealized  world. 
Tei  the  intoxicant  dream  is  a  peculiady  uncer- 
tain indulgence  ;  the  determining  influence  of  the 
iDdividnal  constitution,  as  weU  as  the  vital  differ* 
ence  of  excess,  may  create  a  dreamer's  paiadise  or 
a  dreamer's  h^. 

Of  the  kind  of  experience  which  the  ncmtiate 
may  expect,  I  find  no  more  citable  account  than 
that  given  by  Dr.  Clarke.  Three  inquiring  medi- 
cal students  each  partook  of  a  moderate  dose  of 
Cannabis  Indica,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  began 
to  feel  "  queer,"  and  decided  to  go  to  their  sev- 
eral homes.  In  doing  so,  two  of  them  had  to  exer- 
cise some  self-control,  were  talkative  and  restless, 
but  soon  went  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  had  nothing 
to  report  the  next  morning.  The  third  experi- 
enced acutely  the  sense  of  amplification '  and  per- 

>  Of  this  Ml  additional  illnatntion :  *■  AsoendiDg  a  flight  of 
■taita  from  hit  littiDg-TDom  to  hia  bedchamber  seemed  to  oeonpj 
time  enoagh  lot  a  joumej  from  Boaton  to  Waahiagton  and  bock. 
It  Mqaited  a  tnAaxj  tot  tha  windiag  of  hit  wateh." 
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sonal  exaltation  which  that  drug  at  times  induces. 
He  was  intenselj  impressed  wit£  his  own  impor- 
tance, with  the  beauty  and  proportions  of  his  own 
person,  and  npon  entering  a  street  car  felt  com- 
pelled to  mention  these  qimlities  to  the  conductor, 
dwelling  upon  the  athletic  build  of  his  arms  and 
thighs  and  his  superiority  to  the  punj  passen- 
gers. Indeed,  he  advised  the  conductor  to  put 
niese  others  out  of  the  car,  as  persons  unfit  to 
ride  with  so  august  a  personage  as  himself ;  and 
yet  he  had  sufficient  self -cod  trol  to  alight  at  the 
proper  comer  and  to  find  his  own  home.  Here 
^am  evei^thjng  was  transformed  by  the  magic 
potion.  Tlie  portal  was  magnificent,  tiie  hall 
imposing,  the  stairway  grand,  his  wife  a  great 
lady.  At  tiiis  point  the  delusions  became  more 
systematic.  His  personality  dissolved  into  two; 
we  one  a  notable  physician,  the  other  an  indigent 
patient,  upon  whom  the  former  discovered  an 
affection  and  decided  to  operate.  Upon  this  the 
prospective  surgeon  went  to  bis  study  and  brought 
out  some  instruments,  stretching  out  the  supposed 
patient  (likewise  himself)  upon  the  sofa.  His  wife 
was  naturally  alarmed,  and  at  this  juncture  sum- 
moned a  physician.  But  the  dream-practitioner 
promptiy  ^smissed  his  patient ;  and  mstead,  his 
second  self  became  a  criminal,  who  was  condemned 
to  a  shower  hath.  The  real  physician  arrived  in 
the  midst  of  the  bath ;  and  the  patient  was  in- 
duced to  go  to  hed  and  to  sleep.  There  were  no 
after-effects  the  next  morning ;  and  he  was  able 
to  recall  the  intense  realism  of  his  acting  dream 
and  the  splendor  of  his  visions. 

I  add,  to  reenforce  the  picture  of  such  toxic 
dreams,  the  following  narration  of  an  early  French 
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ezperitneDter,  Dr.  Moreau :  "  I  saw  in  mj  chest 
the  hasheesh  I  had  eaten  as  an  emerald  glistening 
vritli  millions  of  tiny  sparks.  Mt  ejelashes  elon- 
gated, rolling  like  golden  threads  on  small  ivoiy 
Trheels  tummg  of  themselves  with  astonishing 
speed.*'  He  saw  curious  creatures,  half  plant  ana 
half  human,  one  of  which  addressed  him  in  Ital- 
ian, which  the  power  of  the  drug  turned  into  Span- 
ish ;  yet  during  this  fairy-play  he  was  aware  that 
his  own  answers  to  the  imaginary  conversation 
were  fairly  rational,  and  related  to  the  gossip  of 
the  theatre  and  Hterature.  In  another  vision,  he 
passed  his  hand  through  his  hair  aud  immediately 
felt  thousands  of  insects  devouring  his  head. 
Then  the  vision  was  transformed :  **  In  an  atmos- 
phere vaguely  luminous,  diere  fluttered  with  a 
ceaseless  motion  miUions  of  butterflies,  whose 
wings  vibrated  like  fans.  Huge  flowers  with 
crystal  calices,  enormous  passeroses,  with  centres 
of  gold  and  silver,  rose  and  spread  themselves 
before  me  with  a  whizzing  like  that  of  artificial 
fireworks." 

The  last  experience  emphasizes  the  visual  pre- 
dominance of  the  dream-appearances,  a  trait  that 
reaches  its  most  characteristic  and  brilliant  ezpres- 
noD  in  the  drug>intoxication  of  mescal,  a  Mexican 

preparation. 

Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  has  contributed  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  psycholoCT  of  this  drug.  In  his 
own  case,  he  expeneaced  in  the  exciting  stage 
a  sense  of  enei^  and  of  intellectual  power,  but 
presently  became  faint  and  aoBteady,  and  lay 
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down,  though  still  able  to  read.  He  noted  that  a 
pale  violet  shadow  seemed  to  float  over  the  page, 
and  that  objects  not  in  the  direct  hne  of  rision 
became  obtrusive  and  heightened  in  color;  and 
presently  a  kaleidoscopic  shiftiDg,  a  constant  play 
of  brilliant  color  and  symmetricid  form,  took  the 
centre  of  the  stage,  remaining  distinct,  but  becom- 
ing more  and  more  indescribable  as  the  evening 
progressed.  At  one  time  there  appeared  "  a  vast 
field  of  golden  jewels,  studded  witn  red  and  green 
stones,  ever  changing."  The  air  seemed  flnshed 
with  vagne  perfume,  and  the  visions,  ever  novel, 
kept  on  approaching  and  receding.  "  I  would  see 
thick,  glorious  fields  of  jewels,  soHtarj  or  clus- 
tered, sometimes  brilliant  and  nKirkling,  some- 
times with  a  dull  rich  glow.  Then  they  would 
spring  up  into  flower-like  shapes  beneaUi  my  gaze, 
and  then  seem  to  turn  into  gorgeous  butterfly- 
forms  or  endless  folds  of  glistening,  iridescent, 
fibrooB  wings  of  wonderful  insects;  while  some- 
times I  seemed  to  be  gazing  into  a  vast  hollow 
revolving  vessel,  on  whose  polished  concave 
mother-of-pearl  surface  the  hues  were  swiftly 
changing.'  The  central  theme  was  ever  that  of 
a  hi^dy  elaborated  color-play,  not  definitely  sug>- 
gestive  of- any  real  objects,  but  one  in  which  the 
unpressiveness  of  the  mere  sensation  was  domi- 
nant, and  persisted  with  undiminished  brilliance 
for  boors. 


There  was  no  desire  to  sleep,  and  thon^  Mr. 
Ellis  could  obtain  these  effects  with  his  eyes  open, 
they  were  more  brilliant  when  viewed  with  the 
eyes  closed.  He  was  able  to  take  a  critical  view 
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of  his  Tisiona,  to  look  about  for  suniles  to  pnt 
them  into  vords,  to  note  that  they  reminded  him 
of  insectB*  winga,  exquisite  porcelain,  elahorate 
sweetmeats,  Maori  architecture,  Cairo  filigree 
work,  to  comment  upon  the  sesthetie  value  of  the 
color  combinations  and  upoQ  the  lovely  and  vari- 
ona  textures,  fibrous,  woven,  polished,  glowing, 
dull,  veined,  semi-transparent. 

An  artistic  friend  who  subjected  himself  to  the 
same  influence  confirmed  the  glory  of  the  mescal 
colorslream,  the  silent  and  sudden  illumination  of 
the  commonplace  objects  about  him,  —  a  gas  jet 
that  sent  forth  flashes  of  color,  a  cigarette-box  of 
violet  hue,  that  shone  like  an  amethyst,  his  cloth- 
ing, that,  as  he  touched  it,  would  burst  into  flames. 
Outer  experimenters  record  certain  organic  sen- 
sations,—  a  feeling  of  heaviness  of  the  limbs,  — 
of  faintness  and  nausea.  In  some  cases  the  visions 
are  more  definite  and  relate  to  real  objects,  yet 
objects  transformed  in  the  glowing  medium  of 
color.  One  inquirer  records  mat  the  back  of  his 
head  seemed  to  open  and  to  emit  a  colored  light; 
another,  upon  taking  a  cup  of  coffee,  seemed  to 
see  an  arm  reaching  toward  him  out  of  space,  — 
an  aim  separated  from  its  body,  and  decked  in 
glowing  rainbow-hues ;  while  in  placing  a  piece 
of  biscuit  in  his  mouth,  the  interior  seemed  illu- 
minated like  the  Blue  G-rotto  at  Capri. 

Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  experiences  describe  more 
clearly  how  the  color  waves  and  patches  and  forms 
develop  into  objects  of  definite  shape  and  charac- 
ter.  From  mere  points  of  light  and  fragments  of 
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stained-glass  windows,  "the  display  became  bi^ 
gestive  of  swelling  clouds,  always  bnlliant  in  color, 
and  then  their  place  was  taken  by  more  definite 
appearances."  "  A  white  spear  of  grey  stone  erew 
up  to  a  hu^  height,  and  became  a  tall,  nchly 
finished  Grotnic  tower  of  very  elaborate  and  defi- 
nite design,  with  many  rather  worn  statues  stand- 
ing in  t£e  doorways  or  on  stone  brackets.  As  I 
^zed,  every  projecting  angle,  cornice,  and  even 
uie  face  of  the  stones  at  Sieir  joinings  were  by 
degrees  covered  or  hung  with  clusteis  of  what 
seemed  to  be  huge  precions  stones,  but  uncut, 
some  being  more  uke  masses  of  transparent  fruit. 
...  As  I  looked  and  it  lasted  long,  the  tower 
became  of  a  fine  mouse  hue,  and  everywhere  the 
vast  pendent  masses  of  emerald  green,  ruby  reds, 
and  orange  began  to  drip  a  slow  rain  of  colonrs. 
All  this  while  nothing  was  at  rest  a  moment.  The 
balls  of  colour  moved  tremulously.  The  tints 
became  dull,  and  then,  at  once,  past  belief  vivid ; 
the  architectural  lines  were  all  active  with  shift- 
ing tints.  The  figures  moving,  shook  the  long, 
hanging  lines  of  living  light,  and  then,  in  an 
instant,  all  was  dark." 

To  these  accounts  should  be  added  some  de- 
scription of  the  equally  variable  mental  experi- 
ences under  alcohol  intoxication.  The  phenomena 
of  the  lighter  st^es  of  such  mental  alteration  are 
familiar,  and  their  points  of  anal(^  with  the 
more  unusual  transformations  of  opium,  hasheesh, 
or  mescal  will  be  appreciated  without  minute  com- 
parison.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  recall  that  under 
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a  mildly  ezcitiDg  alcoholic  dose,  the  flow  of  ideas 

is  moderately  stimulated ;  and  in  susceptible  indi- 
viduals the  stage  of  relaxed  control  is  easily 
reached.  It  may  he  nothing  more  than  a  confi- 
dential attitude,  a  loss  of  reserve,  and  a  freer  flow 
of  spirits  than  would  he  consistent  with  the  nor- 
mal character.  With  increasing  action  of  the 
poisoning,  the  delicacy  of  motor  coordination  is 
clearly  afEected,  most  seositiTely  in  the  expression 
of  the  mnscleB  controlling  speech,  and  in  the  deli- 
cate adjustments  of  eye  and  hand ;  while  in  still 
deeper,  more  protracted,  and  more  abnormal  in- 
toxication, hallucinations  and  enforced  trains  of 
ideas  of  a  delirious  type  take  possessioQ  of  what 
is  temporarily  a  disordered  mind. 

The  hallucinations  of  this  alcoholic  delirium 
have  been  well  characterized  by  Dr.  Clarke :  "  Less 
im^native  than  those  of  opium,  less  royal  than 
those  of  Indian  hemp,  they  endow  ordinary  scenes 
and  objects  with  life,  and  with  life  which  is  often 
ridiculous,  sometimes  tragic,  and  always  vulgar. 
Lying  on  his  bed,  the  victim  of  deHrium  tremens 
converts  the  rude  pictures  of  his  papered  walls 
into  a  hving  and  active  panorama,  transforming 
its  irregular  lines  into  crawling  snakes  and  creep- 
ing tbmgs,  its  shadows  into  hobgoblins,  and  all 
about  him  into  strange  shapes.  In  the  movement 
of  his  bedclothes,  be  sees  the  plunging  of  unnat- 
ural animals,  giants  in  busts  and  plaster  casts,  and 
the  face  of  a  devil  in  the  countenance  of  his  wife ; 
he  hears  the  cries  of  the  damned  in  the  voices  of 
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his  children ;  and  snTTonods  himself  vith  scenes 
of  unutterable  horror,  the  distortioos  or  caiicar 
tores  of  his  surroundings." 

While  these  deepest  alterations  of  an  excessive 
alcoholic  intozicatioo  —  and  most  characteristi- 
cally in  cases  of  confirmed  and  accumulative 
poisoning — approach  even  more  near^f  than  do 
the  nmilar  results  of  opium  indulgence  to  the 
pronounced  disorders  of  insanity,  jet  in  the  milder 
doses,  the  action  of  alcohol  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem afFects  the  most  direct  and  gradual  abeyance 
of  the  higher  executive  centres.  This,  indeed,  is 
its  distinctive  contribution  to  the  psychology  of 
drug-intoxication ;  and  in  so  &r  as  so  much  of 
our  rationally  controlled  conduct  involves  con- 
stant regulation  and  suppression  of  impulses  ex- 
pressive of  our  nature,  it  follows  that  a  partial 
release  of  these  may  bring  to  light,  like  the  self- 
revelations  of  dreams,  phases  of  character  as  troly 
belonging  to  the  personality  as  those  that  are 
allowed  to  emerge  in  a  complexly  circumscribed 
life.  The  recognition  of  this  relation  has  appeared 
in  popular  sentiment  from  the  Roman  in  vino 
Veritas  down  to  its  various  modern  paraphrases. 
Of  such  import  is  De  Quincey's  sug^stion  that 
a  man  is  di^uised  by  sobriety  rather  than  by  in- 
toxication ;  and  Professor  James  gives  the  psy- 
chological touch  to  the  dictum  in  this  contrast : 
"  Sobriety  diminishes,  discriminates,  and  says  no  j 
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dmnkeDnesB  expands,  ioTiteB,  and  says  jes."  Bj 
its  expansion  it  releases  the  restraints  of  logic,  over- 
lides  the  limitatioDs  of  convention,  frees  from  an 
earlih-boiind  reality ;  it  invites  to  an  indulgence  of 
natural  impnlses,  to  unrestrained  imagination,  to  a 
Bojoom  in  a  world  of  abandon  and  irresponsibility. 
Though  the  freedom  it  affirms  may  require  the  sac- 
rifice  of  reason  and  propriety,  and  the  pleaaores  it 
solicits  are  not  of  the  highest,  yet  the  snares  that 
it  sets  for  moral  frailty  should  not  interfere  with 
the  correct  appraisal  of  its  psychological  eficacy. 
It  points  out  with  peculiar  emphasis  how  naturally, 
with  even  slight  release  of  watchful  guidance, 
comes  the  tendency  to  see  things  as  fancy  would 
have  them,  to  forsake  bard-g^ained  distinctions  of 
truth  and  error,  of  subjective  and  objective,  of 
thought  and  dreaming.  It  affords  scope  to  the 
freer  expresaon  of  deeper  relations  and  natural 
motives,  among  them  the  primitive,  subconsciously 
impressed  traits  of  our  character. 

The  argument  enforced  by  the  survey  of  these 
variant  forms  of  abnormal  dreaming  may  be  thus 
passed  in  review.  When  by  some  seduction  of  the 
brain  we  effect  an  altered  type  of  consciousness, 
we  seem  at  once  to  induce  a  flow  of  ideas  more 
nearly  approaching  that  of  the  dream-movement. 
The  manner  of  such  approach  is  variable,  and 
divides  most  markedly  at  the  point  that  permits  or 
withdraws  intercourse  with  the  outside  world,  that 
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continaes  or  disturbs  the  orieatatioa  of  the  self  in 
its  present  envirODineDt,  that  allows  or  interferes 
frith  the  asdmilatioQ  of  progressive  experience,  and 
conducts  these  with  an  alertness  of  mind  that 
commands  endowment  and  training,  and  leaves  an 
available  vestige  in  the  memory-continuum  of  our 
personal  growth.  Whether  the  altered  type  of  con- 
sciousness finds  its  place  on  one  side  or  the  other 
of  this  boundary,  it  leaves  room  for  a  considera- 
ble variety  of  further  distinctive  modifications. 
Though  the  dru^ed  mind  may  remain  awake,  or 
partly  so,  it  reveals  its  abnormality  by  projecting 
into  the  world  of  actuality  (though  it  may  be  with 
adequate  awareness  of  the  fact)  the  creations  of 
the  excited  fancy.  Such  creations  may  be  most 
specific  in  type,  such  as  the  colot^o^es  of  mescal, 
the  sordid  terrors  of  confirmed  alcoholism,  or  the 
expansive  elaborations  of  hasheesh.  Moreover, 
when  the  outer  world  vanishes  and  inner  reflection 
remains,  a  slight  persisting  responsiveness  of  the 
dormant  senses  offers  a  sensible  starting-point  for 
the  seemingly  motiveless  vagaries.  Thus,  whether 
decidedly  removed  from  normal  orientation  or  from 
correct  interpretation  of  the  messages  that  are 
brought  to  the  mind,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  qualities  of  the  actual  self  endure  to  shape 
both  the  waking  thoughts  and  the  sleeping  dreams 
of  the  altered  conscioasnesB.  Throughout  the 
modifications  the  dreamer  is  thrown  back  upon  his 
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natural  resoorcee,  and  reacts  individually  and  in 
confonnitj  with  his  endowment  and  experience,  to 
the  release  of  normal  relations  that  the  psychic  poi- 
sons effect.  In  what  measure  diese  diverse  yet 
not  unrelated  changes  are  determined  by  a  differ- 
ent mode  of  entry,  a  different  participation  of  the 
sabconsciouB  phases  of  our  thinking  and  dreaming, 
cannot  for  the  moment  be  more  explicitly  set  forth 
than  already  appears  in  the  descriptive  evidence. 
Its  more  systematic  appraisal  and  more  theoretic 
interpretation  will  presently  occupy  the  focos  of 
oni  attention. 
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Thb  Bpontaneoos  altaratioiiB  of  consciotuness  and 
-the  direct  induction  of  allied  states  through  a  8pe- 
oifio  disturbance  of  the  brain  have  yielded  their 
measure  of  contribution  to  the  natural  history  of 
the  subconscious.  We  turn  to  other  and  difEer- 
entlj  significant  phases  of  abnormal  mental  pro- 
'Cedure.  The  introduction  of  a  more  artificial, 
more  intrinsically  experimental  type  of  inquiry 
discloses  varieties  of  divei^nt  psychic  experi- 
ences that  promise  further  enlightenment  of  our 
central  problem.  Our  previous  venture  has  been 
akin  to  that  of  the  botanist,  who  determines  how 
nature  modifies  the  growth  of  plants  under  im- 
posed conditions  of  Hght  and  nurture;  the  pursuit 
upon  which  we  enter  more  nearly  resembles  the 
express  variation  of  fruit  or  flower  in  accordance 
with  an  end  of  our  own  choosing.  We  administer 
a  whiff  of  ether  or  a  dose  of  opium,  and  observe 
how  the  mind  behaves  under  the  specific  ex- 
citement; we  are  now  to  profit  by  related  yet 
more  artificial  issues,  by  setting  them  to  solve 
queries  of  our  own  devising,  taking  our  clue  in 
this  pursuit  from  the  contributions  of  similar 
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import  provided  bj  nature  in  the  Ticissitudes  of 
deviatioD  and  disorder. 

Of  conditions  conforming  to  this  statos  &6 
most  familiar  is  somnambulism.  As  a  modification 
or  accident  of  sleep,  it  presents  aa  altered  dispo- 
sition of  brain-functioning,  whereby  a  part  of  the 
mental  machinerj  ia  set  into  action  witJiout  arous- 
ing the  rest.  The  mental  condition  of  the  som- 
nambulist is  an  interesting  one,  and  not  so  much 
for  what  it  leads  him  to  do,  as  for  bis  attitude 
and  sensibilities  while  thus  occupied.  He  is  mani- 
festly not  whoUy  awake ;  his  senses  respond  to  a 
peculiarly  circumscribed  range  of  stimuli,  and  his 
actions  make  no  report  to  that  phase  of  conscious- 
ness upon  which  his  waking  memory  depends. 
Unmistakable  circonutantial  proof  falls  short  of 
completely  convincing  him  that  it  was  he  who 
performed  in  sleep  the  versatile  achievements  that 
the  normal  memory  so  completely  repudiates,  for 
the  very  reason  that  the  sleep-acting  self  is  not  the 
self  —  not  the  complete  self — that  conducts  the 
introspective  inquiry. 

The  obiectiTe  evidence  is  fortunately  quite 
definite.  There  is  in  the  older  literature  the  record 
of  a  sleep-walker  whose  inquiring  friends  tested 
his  powers  while  engaged  in  nis  nocturnal  excur- 
sions.  With  a  restricted  Wpe  of  awareness,  he 
saw  and  felt  and  recognized  familiar  objects,  and 
behaved  toward  them  m  routine,  partly  intelligent 
fashion.    If  a  pipe  were  placed  in  his  hands,  the 
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somBarabolifit  handled  it  correctly,  but  could  not 
light  it ;  if  it  were  lighted  for  him,  the  pipe  went 
out  because  he  did  not  inhale  properly.  Ue  could 
be  induced  to  sit  at  a  table  and  to  go  through  the 
actual  movements  of  writing.  If  given  a  book,  he 
turned  its  pages,  resting  his  gaze  on  each  pi^,  but 
without  reading;  and  he  continued  in  mis  auto- 
matic mimicry  if  the  light  were  withdrawn.  When 
forcibly  aroused,  he  was  shocked  to  find  himself 
out  of  bed  and  in  the  presence  of  his  friends. 
Had  be  awakened  of  his  own  accord,  he  might, 
with  equal  suddenness,  have  come  to  himself  and 
without  memory  of  his  immediate  occupation. 

Dr.  Hammond  found  similar  opportnnify  to 
observe  a  confirmed  somnambulist,  —  a  young 
woman,  —  who  arose,  dressed,  walked  slowly  and 
deliberately,  with  eyes  open  in  a  fixed  stare,  found 
her  way  from  her  bedroom  to  the  parlor  below, 
find  there  scratched  a  match  (which  she  had 
brought  with  her)  against  the  under  side  of  the 
mantel-shelf,  waited  until  it  caught  fire,  turned 
on  and  lighted  the  gas,  and  flung  herself  into  a 
ehair,  gazing  with  rapt  absorption  at  a  portrait  of 
her  mother  that  hung  above  the  mantel.  Her 
eyes  did  not  wink  when  threatened,  not  even  when 
the  cornea  was  touched.  When  a  book  was  placed 
between  them  and  the  portrait,  she  took  no  notice 
of  the  obstacle.  A  burning  sulphur  match  held 
under  her  nose  aroused  do  response ;  and  a  bit  of 
bread  saturated  with  quinine,  that  was  forced  into 
her  mouth  (and  which  presently  she  chewed  and 
swallowed),  failed  equally  to  arouse  any  reaction. 
Upon  her  own  initiative  she  arose  and  paced  the 
room,  sobbing  and  weeping  violently.  While  thus 
excited  she  was  led  back  to  her  chair,  to  which 
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pTOCediiTe  she  offered  no  resistance,  and  again 
became  composed.  Banging  two  books  togeuier^ 
pulling  her  nair,  pinching  ner  face,  tickling  the 
sole  ot  her  foot,  —  the  last  followed  by  laughter 
and  a  withdrawal  of  the  foot,  —  failed  to  awaken 
her.  When  at  length  awakened  by  violent  shak- 
ing, she  was  startled  to  realize  her  situation,  and 
had  no  recollection  either  of  her  actions  or  of 
any  dream  that  may  have  aroused  them. 

Observations  of  this  general  import  have  been 
BofBciently  verified  to  establish  that  the  somnam- 
bvdist  is  suggestible ;  that  to  some  extent  an  appeal 
to  his  senses  aronses  appropriate  response ;  that 
he,  in  part,  appreciates  the  felt  and  seen  positions 
and  nature  of  things;  and  that  his  reactions, 
though  automatic,  reflect  a  simply  intelligent  yet 
limited  adaptation  to  routine  situations.  They 
show  further  that  spontaneously  he  t^es  cogni- 
zance only  of  that  particular  area  of  sensations 
and  movements  that  fits  in  with  bis  self-imposed 
quest.  The  somnambulist,  bent  upon  finding  a 
lost  object,  avoids  obstacles,  manipulates  latches 
and  lochs  and  keys  and  doors  and  drawers,  finda 
the  proper  material  in  the  kitchen  for  washing 
dishes  or  baking  a  pie,  but  is  insensitiye  to  the 
happenings  about  him,  does  not  hear  or  see  the 
person  who,  with  lighted  candle,  is  approaching  to 
awaken  him,  and  is  likely  to  stumble  against  any 
unfamiliar  object,  and  uuintelligently  to  fumble 
abont  the  knob  of  the  door  thai,  vithout  his 
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knowledge,  has  bem  locked  to  prevent  his  escape. 
Thus  thwarted  in  his  purpose,  he  may  wander 
back  to  bed  without  awakening;  yet  a  sufficiently 
viotent  stimulus  breaks  through  the  narrow  circle 
of  his  contracted  perceptions,  and  brings  him  to 
normal  wakefulness.  Many  a  somnambulist  who 
is  aware  of  his  failing,  and  who  has  found  it  una^ 
vailing  to  lock  the  door  and  to  hide  the  key  (the 
nocturnal  consciousness  being  quite  equal  both  to 
securing  the  k^  and  to  opening  the  door),  has 
i«sorted  to  the  expedient  of  dropping  the  key 
into  a  basin  of  cold  wator,  relying  apon  the 
shock,  when  the  sleeper's  hands  were  plunged 
into  the  water,  to  awaken  him.  This  group  of 
possibilitiea  and  limitations  of  mental  behavior 
sufEciently  establishes  the  close  affiliation  of  nat- 
ural somnambulism  to  other  conditiouB,  and  espe- 
cially to  hypnosis,  and  indicates  that  what  they 
have  distinctively  in  common  is  the  general  type 
of  mental  disintegration  that  permits  the  ^on< 
taneons  or  suggested  episode  to  be  enacted  without 
sanction  or  knowledge  of  the  normally  directing 
stage-maoager. 

The  relation  thus  indicated  must  be  modified 
in  one  detail:  by  showing  tliat  the  memory  of  the 
sleep-walking  conduct  is  not  completely  effaced, 
hut  may  be  awakened  by  suitable  su^estion  when 
themindagainrevertstoasimilarcondition.  There 
may  be  cited  the  adventure  of  a  lady  who  had 
walkedinhersleepupontheFoof  of  achurch.  Her 
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huBband  found  that  vhen  in  a  natural  sleep,  she 
would,  withont  awakening,  answer  queries  whis- 
pered in  her  ear ;  and  by  this  means  he  obtained 
from  the  sleeper  some  account  of  the  nocturnal 
excursion,  including  the  confession  that  in  her 
wanderings  she  had  injared  her  foot  by  stepping 
on  a  nail.  Upon  awakening  she  was  ag^  ques- 
tioned in  regard  to  her  foot,  acknowledged  that  it 
pained  her,  out  could  not  account  for  ^e  injury. 
There  are  also  authoritatiTe  records  in  accord 
with  the  common  belief  that  somnambulists,  who 
in  sleep  have  hidden  objects  of  value  and  who 
were  quite  unable  in  tlieir  waking  condition  to 
find  them,  have,  in  a  succeeding  night-walking, 
gone  directly  to  the  place  of  concealment.  By  a 
oifitinctiTe  type  of  registry  the  night-staS  of  the 
br^  Uius  keeps  account  of  its  own  doings,  though 
without  reporting  to  the  consciousness  in  charge 
of  its  daylight  operations. 

It  was  these  familiar  characteristicB  of  natural 
Bomnambulism  that  a  century  ago  suggested  the 
name  of  "  artificial  somnambulism  "  for  an  anar 
logons  condition  induced  by  a  trance-like  lapse 
from  the  normal  waking  state.  This  condition 
and  its  subordinate  varieties  we  now  know  under 
the  term  hypnotism,  or  the  state  of  hypnous. 
The  distinclive  phenomena  of  hypnosis  may  be 
assumed  to  be  moderately  familiar.  They  are 
readily  induced  in  a  susceptible  subject,  and  are 
commonly  set  forth  as  the  product  of  suggestion. 
Unquestionably  the  increased  suggestibility  is  a 
fundamental  and  conspicuous  trait  of  the  hyp- 
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notized  subject;  and  tlie  annals  of  hypnotisdi 
recount  the  endless  Tariety  of  simple,  unosnal, 
and  seemingly  impossible  performances  which  this 
increased  power  of  response  imparts  to  a  sen- 
sitire  nervous  Eastern,  whose  functional  relations 
have  been  shunted  from  their  accustomed  gear- 
ings. The  "  suggestion  "  &Bory  of  hypiotism  has 
done  an  important  service  in  emphasizing  that  the 
clue  to  the  phenomena  is  to  he  found  in  the  re- 
sponsive condition  of  the  subject ;  but  it  is  equally 
important  not  to  overlook  that  tins  increased  sug- 
gestibility is  itself  to  be  accounted  for.  It  forms 
but  one  among  several  distinctive  traits  of  the 
hypnotic  condition.  While  it  is  obvious  that  the 
hypnotic  subject  enters  a  peculiarly  altered  men- 
tal state  upon  the  occasion  of  an  outward  suggesr 
tion,  it  is  equally  important  to  note  that  the 
central  interest  is  in  the  comprehension  of  the 
abnormal  psychological  disposition  thus  induced. 
We  are  naturally  interested  in  the  range  of  per- 
formances that  the  responsive  subject  may  be  led 
to  exhibit ;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  these 
reflect  only  in  slight  measure  the  natural  issue  of 
his  inner  impulses,  and  that  it  is  more  enlightening 
to  penetrate  beyond  the  observable  reactions  to 
the  subjective  attitude  that  renders  them  possible. 
What  such  an  analytac  inquiry  establishes  as  a 
distinctive  trait  of  the  hypnotic  disposition  —  and 
a  closely  parallel  statement  holds  of  natural  som- 
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DamboUsm  —  is  a  dimntegration  or  paititioiuag  of 
cODSciousDess,  and  iritb  it  a  contraetion  of  the 
mental  field.  It  ia  manifest  Uiat  the  subject  is 
not  folly  awake,  and  clearly  not  asleep  in  the 
ordinary  manner ;  certain  diTisions  of  bis  func- 
tdonal  powers  may  be  aroused  to  a  specific  man- 
ner of  response,  although  this  very  response  ia 
detemuDed  by  the  abeyance  of  others.  Furthep> 
more,  the  actions  thas  performed  are  pecoliarly 
registered ;  in  typical  cases  they  are  f  oi^tten  or 
ignored  by  the  normal  self,  thoagh  a  succeeding 
phase  of  hypnotic  consciousness  readily  recalls  its 
previous  conduct.  For  this  restricted  and  dit- 
jointed  type  of  consciousness  a  special  term,  that 
shall  be  definite  without  incnrring  too  pronounced 
an  obligation  to  any  theray,  is  desirable,  indeed, 
indi^nsable.  Let  it  be  called  a  dUaodated  con- 
sciousness, allowing  the  term  dUaociation  to  ac- 
quire such  derivative  and  expanding  meaning  as 
the  nature  of  the  phenomena  in  which  it  enters 
consistently  demands. 

An  outline  of  the  typical  hypnotic  reactions 
must  snfiBce;  the  considerable  deviations  in  the 
kind  of  altered  state  that  differently  constituted 
nervous  ^stems  favor  can  be  but  casnally  con- 
sidered.'  Owing  to  some  tiim  or  twist  of  the 

I  HjpnotHi  lUtcB  diSer  io  the  degree  to  which  tlte  BomAl  fiui«- 
tiotu  are  duabled  of  "aide-tracked,"  sa  well  u  to  the  kind  or 
diieotion  of  ftltetktion  that  entaee.  When  applied  to  the  lighter 
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meotal  machineiy,  the  nerroos  system  of  the 
hypnotized  subject  responds  in  a  disordered  and 
defective  manner  to  the  several  ranges  of  stimuli 
that  normally  arouse  response.  Negatively  there  is 
a  limitation  of  awareness  and  of  will ;  there  is 
a  restricted  scope  of  consciousness,  a  hampered 
expression  of  initiative  and  resistance,  —  the  limi- 
tations of  the  two  reducing  the  subject  to  the  sem- 
blance of  a  remarkably  intricate  automaton.  The 
actions  of  this  psychological  automaton  do  not 
report  to  the  normal  consciousness ;  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, in  the  record  of  that  consciousness  the 
hypnotic  behavior  finds  no  place.  The  limitation 
of  the  field  of  awareness  is  such  that  perceptions 
enter  and  are  responded  to  upon  conditions  curi- 
ously different  from  those  of  the  normal  state. 
Yet  this  distinctive  mode  of  response  reflects  the 
individnahty  of  the  subject,  is  dominated  by  the 
accumusted  powers  of  assimilation  that  charac- 

■tAges  or  the  lesser  diTergeaoes  from  the  norniBJ,  the  deseription 
ramuiu  apposite  in  outline,  though  it  mast  be  toned  down  in 
'  detMl.  Jnst  how  far  the  proneneis  to  eater  this  state  nwf  be 
regarded  as  an  abnoTmal  disposition  maj  be  left  ondeeided.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  persons  presenting  oeitain  slight  or  pro- 
nonneed  mental  anonwiias  maf  bj  virtue  thereof  be  disposed  to 
enter  the  hnmotio  state.  This  is  notably  trae  of  the  perpleiing 
Tarieties  of  the  hysterieal  oonstitution  ;  in  these  owe*  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  determine  what  is  the  oipreBsion  of  the  hypnotio 
and  what  of  the  hjsterioal  deriations  from  normality.  These  sev- 
eral ahadei  and  grades  of  the  hjpnotio  sosceptibility  must  be 
properly  valued  in  formnUtiDg  a  suitable  oonoeption  of  its  status 
and  siguiScaiioe. 
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terize  his  normal  personality,  and  presents  indu- 
bitable evidence  of  some  subtle  participation  of 
his  normal  consciousness,  —  all  this,  however, 
complexly  modified  by  the  acute  respoDBiveness  to 
certain  preferred  solicitations  of  word  and  situa- 
tion, that  constitute  his  complex  suggestibility. 

I  assume  the  rdle  of  the  experimenter,  and  by 
any  of  the  cuatomary  procedures  —  let  it  be  an 
intense  and  strained  fixation  of  the  subject's  eyes, 
or  a  passive  emptying  of  his  mind,  as  be  yields 
himself  to  my  control  —  I  facilitate  in  the  favor- 
able subject  the  altered  mental  attitude  to  which 
his  participation  brings  the  critical  transforma- 
tion. If  left  alone,  there  may  he  mere  vacancy^ 
passivity,  sleep,  with  a  confused  or  sharp  relapse 
to  wakefulness.  I£  I  at  once  occupy  the  altered 
consciousness  by  direct  and  forcible  suggestion, 
I  find  that  the  ideas  implanted  by  me — like  the 
self-imposed  charge  of  the  sleep-walker  —  take 
stronger  hold  upon  the  motor  channels  of  his 
nervous  system  and  upon  his  thought-progression 
than  do  his  dormant  self-assertiveneas  and  iudi- 
vidoal  initiative,  or  even  the  natural  automatic 
control  of  muscles  and  senses.  It  is  as  though  his 
servants  were  by  some  sympathetic  insight  made 
to  recognize  the  momentary  incapacity  of  their 
master  and  to  obey  the  command  of  a  temporary 
authority,  yet  with  some  reservation,  with  an  un- 
dercurrent of  concern  for  the  interests  of  their 
true  lord.  My  fiat  overrides  any  lingering  resist- 
ance of  his  to  the  foreign  invasion,  and  utilizes 
his  accumulated  resources  to  carry  out  my  caprice ; 
and  presently  there  is  more  and  more  complete 
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surrender,  and  I  play  upon  his  stops  as  wpon  a 
pipe.  I  clinch  his  Dands  about  my  cane  and  insist 
that  he  cannot  release  his  hold  ;  I  seat  him  upon 
a  chair  and  command  that  he  cannot  arise ;  and 
every  impulse  of  his  struggles  is  at  once  shorn  of 
its  purpose  by  the  counter^ommand  of  my  im- 
posed Bu^esnon.  I  place  a  great  ball  of  lead  in 
his  hand  and  assure  him  that  it  is  hollow  and  of 

rper,  and  be  lifts  it  as  though  it  were  a  trifle. 
give  him  a  poker  and  a  footstool,  and  say, 
"  Here  is  a  brusn  and  ^  comb,"  and  he  performs 
his  toilet  with  my  preposterous  substitutes.  I 
take  him  upon  a  walk  through  field  and  forest  — 
all  in  the  confines  of  my  study — and  show  him 
the  stream  —  the  hearth  rag  —  across  which  he 
is  to  jump,  while  I  applaud  his  efforts  from  the 
opposite  bank.  He  shivers  when  my  word  lowers 
the  temperature  of  his  fictitious  world,  and  swel- 
ters a  moment  later  when  my  weather  predictions 
announce  a  hot  wave.  He  hears  church-bells  in 
the  clinking  of  my  bunch  of  keys,  sees  whatever 
I  choose  to  describe,  and  ignores  with  eye  and 
hand  what  I  declare  non-existent.  Clay  in  the 
potter's  hand  is  his  exalted  suggestibility  in  the 
service  of  my  ingenuity. 

It  is  well,  however,  for  the  potter  not  to  toy 
with  his  material,  but  to  shape  it  to  aseful  forms. 
The  hypnotized  mind  may  be  enticed  to  exhibit 
quite  a  range  of  initiative,  and  to  show  therein 
the  aU^;iance  to  the  normal  personality.  I  need 
only  leave  a  certain  indefiniteness  in  my  sugges- 
tions, —  to  set  the  theme,  but  commit  the  rentuHon 
to  the  skill  of  the  performer.  I  suggest  that  there 
is  music  and  that  he  is  at  church ;  be  reports  that 
he  hears  the  peals  of  the  organ  or  the  refrain  of 
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a  hymn,  possibly  identifyiag  the  words  and  tone. 
Upon  another  occasion,  I  again  aronse  the  strains 
of  music,  but  place  them  on  the  st^;e  of  a  vande- 
Tille  pe^ormance;  and  the  subject  enjoys  the 
gayety  of  "  rag-time,"  or  of  a  topical  song.  He 
carries  oot  the  situation,  just  as  my  dreaming  self 
sets  upon  the  mental  theatre  its  own  dramati- 
zation of  the  meagre  plot  furnished  by  a  sensory 
hint  from  without  or  by  a  chance  play  of  imagery 
from  within.  Possibly,  renewed  suggestion  will 
be  needed  to  stimulate  the  handicapped  mind  to 
maintain  its  constructive  energies.  The  hypno- 
tized brain  may  carry  out  the  suggestion  m  its 
cnrtMt  form,  relapsing  into  dull  automatism  when 
once  the  irritation  is  spent,  —  an  issue  sugges- 
tive of  the  behavior  of  a  pigeon  deprived  of  its 
hraiu-hemispheres  hy  the  inquiring  physiologist. 
Between  these  opposing  tendencies  the  ever-pre- 
sent individual  variation  determines  the  manner 
of  response  to  the  impulses  that  by  external  sug- 
gestion have  found  lodgment  in  the  unresisting 
brain.  In  favorable  subjects,  the  suggested  ac- 
tivity may  be  pursued  spontaneously  to  an  indefi- 
nite extent ;  uie  hypnotized  political  orator  takes 
the  stump  and  harangues  the  imaginary  crowd  for 
period  after  period,  assmning  the  manner,  diction, 
and  amiments  suitable  to  the  proletariat ;  the 
hypnotic  actor,  furnished  with  the  mere  skeleton 
of  a  situation,  throws  himself  into  the  part  with 
an  abandon  and  realism  equally  surprising  and 
amusing  to  his  friends. 

Yet  all  this  is  equally  as  important  upon  the  side 
of  its  limitations  as  of  its  success.  The  hypnotic 
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accomplisbmeDt  clearly  excels  in  some  respects 
that  of  the  normal  powers;  bat  it  is  the  exhibition 
of  these  same  powers  peculiarly  exalted,  set  free 
by  the  banishment  of  restraiDing  standards  of 
thought  and  conduct.  Give  the  hypnotic  subject 
a  task  congenial  to  his  talents,  possibly  one  ap- 
pealing to  a  private,  even  an  unsuspected  passion 
suppressed  in  his  work-a-day  activity,  and  yon 
marvel  at  the  inspiration  ;  engage  his  energies  in 
a  direction  foreign  to  his  interests  and  experi- 
ence, and  you  find  the  result  dull  and  banal. 
Present  half  a  dozen  Bubjects  with  a  cigar  in  the 
form  of  a  lead-pencil,  and  with  a  toothpick  as  a 
match,  and  you  may  shrewdly  guess  from  their 
enacting  of  the  part  which  are  the  smokers  and 
which  not ;  though  you  may  be  deceived  by  the 
skill  of  the  mimicry  that  assimilates  by  observa- 
tion alone  the  minute  realism  of  such  a  piece  of 
"  stage  business."  Tbrooghoat,  the  series  remains 
consistent  with'  the  full  range  —  not  merely  the 
consciously  acknowledged  range — o£  the  individ- 
ual's capacities.  Hypnotism  begets  no  Minerva- 
bom  creations ;  it  acts  as  does  the  allied  alcoholic 
stimulant,  of  which  Schiller  observed,  "Der  Wein 
erfindet  nickts,  er  sckw'dtzt  nur  aus." 

Receptivity  to  an  imposed  suggestion,  a  mark- 
edly lowered  resistance  and  independence,  an 
equally  marked  contraction  of  the  field  of  assimi- 
lation, a  release  from  the  restraining  influences  of 
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fear,  hesitation,  and  the  ideals  of  reason  and  pro- 
prie^,  an  aatomatic  tendency  to  continue  widi  an 
occupation  ontil  the  energy  is  spent  or  diverted 
to  another  channel,  and  yet  withal  a  Tariable 
initiative,  a  personal  moolding  of  the  set  theme, 
—  these  are  the  more  general  traits  of  the  hyp- 
notic consciousness.  They  'will  presentiy  be  sup- 
plemented by  more  specific  embodiments  of  these 
relations,  that  are  equally  significant,  equally  di£S- 
enlt  to  disentangle  from  the  confusing  mass  of 
discerning  and  andiscermng  observations. 

In  conformity  to  the  mode  of  approach  that 
vas  found  profitable  in  preceding  analyses,  the 
hypnotic  consciousness  nuty  be  examined  in  terms 
of  its  limitations  of  awareness  and  of  will.  What 
kinds  of  perception,  vhat  manner  of  thought- 
elaboration,  what  avenues  of  expresdon,  does  the 
hypnotic  consciousness  command  ?  To  begin  with, 
the  consciousness  is  contiracted,  narrowed  in  scope, 
and,  it  may  be,  lowered  in  energy ;  moreover,  it  is 
^tematically  limited,  with  a  method  in  its  seeming 
caprice.  As  in  normal  assimilation  under  guiding 
interests,  it  sends  forth  its  apperceptive  tentacles, 
gathering  only  what  is  germane  to  the  suggested 
quest ;  but  its  appetite  is  peculiarly  selective.  It 
presents  the  paradox  of  perforce  recognizing  that 
which  it  ignores,  of  determining  what  shall  enter 
consciousness  by  being  blind  to  what  it  excludes, 
while  yet  it  takes  note  of  the  very  "  ear-marks  " 
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that  arouse  its  rejection.  Yet  ibis  is  a  bit  of  mental 
jugglery  of  which  the  normal  consciousness,  with 
a  slight  concessioQ  to  the  polite  fictions  of  &b 
social  exigencies,  is  equally  capable.  When  Ma- 
dame is  not  at  home  to  any  bat  a  few  privil^ed 
callers,  she  is  sufficiently  at  home  to  the  others  to 
recognize  at  all  events  that  they  are  not  the  ones 
to  whom  she  is  at  home;  and  when  Madame 
*'  cats  "  her  rival  or  a  too  presuming  acquaintance, 
she  is  most  particularly  aware  of  the  detailed 
appearance  of  the  snubbed  individual,  whom  she 
does  not  see.  Doubtless  in  the  privacy  of  the 
boudoir,  Madame  describes  to  her  confidante  the 
precise  variety  of  discomfiture  which  the  object 
of  her  social  displeasure  suffered  at  her  hands, 
and  herself  realizes  how  keenly  her  consciousnesa 
was  affected  by  the  unwelcome  presence.  Yet  in 
pressing  the  analogy,  it  is  proper  to  admit  at  once 
that  the  manner  of  intercoarse  between  the  private, 
esamining,  and  confessing  self  and  the  dress- 
parade,  social  self  is  more  intimate,  and  is  differ- 
ently conducted,  than  that  which  obtains  between 
the  normal  and  the  hypnotized  personalities. 

To  illustrate  :  I  suggest  to  my  subject  that  he 
cannot  see  the  letter  a.  He  reads  aloud  or  copies 
from  a  text,  or  writes  me  a  note,  and  consistently 
omits  all  tbe  a's,  and  necessarily  recognizes  them 
in  order  to  omit  them.  In  spite  of  firm  denial 
on  his  part  that  there  is  no  a  present,  I  have 
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indisputable  evideace  that  in  some  sense  he  sees 
and  knows  (though  not  precisely  as  I  see  and 
hnow  it,  because  his  apperceptive  mechanism  is 
not  acting  normally*  as  mine  is)  that  the  a's  are 
all  present  in  their  proper  places.  His  being 
not  at  home  to  the  a's  no  more  convinces  me  that 
he  is  wholly  nnawaie  of  their  solicitationB  to  his 
notice,  than  the  maid's  announcement  convinces 
the  denied  visitor  of  Madame's  virtual  and  bodily 
absence  from  the  house.  Social  convention  toler' 
ates  tiie  one  fiction  as  readily  as  the  deranged 
hypnotic  organism  tolerates  ue  other.  Let  us 
complicate  uie  situation  just  a  little.  Another 
subject  is  told  that  my  friend,  of  whose  presence 
she  had  been  duly  made  aware,  will  disappear  as 
Boon  as  I  clap  my  hands.  The  escamotage  is  suc- 
cessful. My  friend  may  shont  in  her  ear,  block 
her  path  as  she  walks,  pinch  her  arms,  all  without 
effect;  he  and  bis  actions  do  not  exist  for  her 
consciousness.  My  friend  offers  her  a  rose  or 
places  bis  hat  upon  bis  head  and  walks  about  the 
room.  When  her  attention  is  called  to  these  objects, 
she  remarks  upon  the  rose  mysteriously  appearing 
in  space,  and  upon  the  hat  promenading  with- 
out visible  support.  I  announce  the  approaching 
revisibility  of  my  friend,  and  when  I  agiun  clap 
my  hands  the  hat  and  rose  are  seen  in  their  true 
relations. 

It  thus  appears  that  not  merely  the  existence 
of  a  gap,  but  of  what  is  needed  to  fill  it,  is  pre- 
sent in  some  sense,  though  clearly  not  in  the  usual 
sense,  to  the  hypnotized  consciousness.  Suppose 
that  instead  of  rendering  the  subject  mentally 
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blind  to  a  given  object,  I  soggeet  a  fictdtious  addi- 
tion to  bia  experieace,  or  an  arbitrary  transfor- 
mation of  a  real  object  into  a  wholly  different  one. 
I  impress  upon  him  that  a  blank  card  is  really 
a  photograph  of  President  Boosevelt,  that  a  lion 
has  entered  the  room,  and — to  repeat  former  sag- 
gestions  —  that  he  hears  music  amid  actnal  silence, 
or  that  what  his  eyes  would  readily  recognize  as  a 
poker  and  a  footstool,  were  his  senses  properly  serv- 
ing him,  are  to  be  accepted  as  a  brush  and  comb. 
Are  the  inu^inary  sounds  and  sights  truly  hal- 
Incinated,  and  only  the  suggested,  not  the  real  ob- 
jects seen  and  felt  ?  Assuredly  not ;  there  is  just 
the  same  subtle  paradox  as  before.  Some  portion 
of  the  mental  organism  recognizes  the  unreality, 
the  peculiar  subjeddve  tissue  of  the  lion  and  the 
photograph,  and  takes  cognizance  of  the  things 
that  are  not  what  they  seem ;  yet  it  does  this  so 
feebly,  so  suppresBedly,that  the  momentarily  dom- 
inant hypnotic  consciousness  receives  no  report 
thereof,  but  is  emphatically  convinced  of  the  real- 
ity of  the  lion  and  the  "  bnishness  "  of  the  foot- 
stool. Of  this  state  of  affairs  there  are  various 
though  reluctant  witnesses,  whom  we  may  summon 
by  such  psychological  writs  as  we  can  enforce. 

To  appreciate  the  bearing  of  this  evidence,  we 
must  widen  our  survey  of  hypnotic  phenomena, 
and  include  particularly  the  valuable  contribu- 
tions  of  the  post-hypnotic  snggesldon, — a  term 
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that  indicates  the  execution,  in  the  waking  condi- 
tioD,  of  iike  auggestioQ  thaf  was  implanted  while 
in  hypnosis.  This  transfers  the  entire  sitoation  to 
a  more  nearly  normal  status;  and  such  post-hyp- 
notic sn^festions  may  equally  influence  sensatioD, 
motion,  and  the  associatiTe  elaboration.  Before 
awakening  my  subject  I  suggest  that,  on  coming 
to  himself,  or  thereafter  when  I  coogh  tiiree  times, 
he  will  fetch  a  vase  from  the  mantel  and  set  it 
upon  die  table;  or  that  he  will  light  a  lamp, 
tiiough  it  is  broad  daylight ;  or  raise  an  umbrella 
indoors ;  and  these  several  actions  will  be  accom- 
panied with  varying  degrees  of  resistance  or  hesi- 
taticm.  I  can  equally  substitute  in  this  post-hyp- 
notic relapse  a  fictitious  for  a  real  sensation,  or 
for  the  moment  destroy  sections  of  normal  aware- 
ness^and  induce  him  to  speak  or  act  with  so  much 
of  reason  or  the  lack  of  it  as  I  introduce  into  the 
imposed  task. 

The  post-hypnotic  reaction  points  more  defi- 
nitely to  the  status  of  the  hypnotic  limitation  of 
awareness,  and  assimilates  it  to  the  standard  types 
of  restricted  consciousness.  Some  observers  regard 
it  as  justifiable  to  assume  that  during  the  carrying 
out  of  the  sug^stion  the  subject  relapses  into  the 
hypnotic  state ;  others  point  out  that  there  is  at 
that  moment  a  real  awareness  of  the  imposed  pro- 
cedure, —  an  awareness  the  more  decided  as  tiie 
act  is  carried  out  with  greater  hesitation,  —  that 
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the  sabject  assimilates  it  as  best  he  can,  as  a  sort 
of  forced  intrusion  into  the  normal  sequence  of 
thought.  If  ve  ask  him  why  he  did  so  purpose* 
less  an  act  as  to  open  an  umbrella  indoors,  we 
rarely  get  any  more  satisfactory  answer  than  that 
it  was  necessary  to  his  peace  of  mind  to  do  this 
thing.  He  may  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
source  of  this  impulse  came  from  without ;  though 
subjects  frequently  exposed  to  this  type  of  sug- 
gestion come  to  recognize  the  hypnotic  origin  o£ 
impulses  that  possess  such  peculiar  urgency.  When 
suggestions  are  carried  out  after  long  intervals  of 
weeks  and  months,  and  involve  the  subconscious 
retention  of  some  oi^nic  tally  of  the  passing 
days,  they  contribute  still  more  striking  evidence 
of  the  hold  which  this  charge  upon  the  subcon- 
scious registration  may  secure.  As  illustrations  of 
the  scope  and  intricacy  of  subconscious  action,  all 
these  experiences  are  of  interest.  What  they 
more  distinctiTely  contribute  to  the  varieties  of 
conscious  states  is  that  these  post-hypnotic  actions 
leave  some  trace  in  the  waking  memory,  while  if 
performed  during  hypnosis,  they  would  be  wholly 
ignored  by  the  normal  consciousness.  And  t^tun : 
that  actions  thus  performed  —  possibly  with  some 
hesitation  and  self-persuasion  —  are  regarded  as 
the  subject's  own  conduct,  as  expressive  of  his 
own  will,  may  indeed  be  explained  and  excused  as 
the  outcome  of  dehberate  reflection. 
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ThecoDclosionfaTored  by  these  relations  seems 
to  be  that  actions  coDBciouslj  perfonned  will  be 
regarded  as  Tolantary  and  spontaneous  so  long  as 
there  is  no  awareness  of  the  imposed  motive.  The 
awareness  that  enters  into  the  completely  and  nor- 
mally voluntary  action  combines  two  procedures : 
the  one  of  the  actual  performance,  and  the  other 
of  the  deliberations,  impulses,  and  intentions 
that  precede  it.  The  action  performed  under  an 
imposed  suggestion  during  complete  hypnosis  can- 
not acquire  either  of  these  requisites,  because  the 
waking,  introspectively  alert  cooBciousness  is  so 
nearly  unaware  of  the  action  in  any  sense.  But 
the  post-hypnotic  action  ignores  or  mistakes  only 
the  latter,  the  antecedent  initiative,  and  by  its 
concomitant  awareness  of  the  action  as  performed, 
saves  the  personal  flavor  of  the  whole.  Thus  the 
subject  whom  I  hypnotize  while  he  is  seated  on  a 
chair,  and  who  then  performs  at  my  bidding  all 
sorts  of  acrobatic  feats,  but  is  again  seated  and 
awakened,  will  maintun  that  he  never  left  the 
chair ;  bat  in  the  post-hypnotic  state  the  subject 
is  aware  that  he  has  raised  the  umbrella,  and,  as 
noted,  may  try  to  invent  some  plausible  excuse 
for  his  folly .^ 

■  This  a  not  alwmyi,  but  it  ia  freqaently  the  cue  ;  kItc  ii  it 
poauble  by  aagffeitiDii  to  brini;  ttboat  almcMt  anj  deiired  relation 
of  TomemberiDg  Mid  forgetting  while  amke  of  what  was  done 
in  the  h jpnotio  oimdition.  In  snoh  instanoea,  it  ii  plauiiblo  to  tap- 
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An  iDtarpietataon  of  thia  compUz  siatas  must 
not  be  Hairtaly  reached.  It  clearly  reprefioita  a 
peculiar  type  of  intercourse  between  the  vakiDg, 
normal,  fully  alert  conBciousness  and  the  con- 
tracted, abnormal,  selectively  functioning  con- 
sciouBoeis.  Both  types  ue  for  the  post-hypnotic 
moment  acting  jointly ;  both  utilize  the  same 
aense^rgans,  the  same  muscles,  the  same  endow- 
ment and  experience;  and  yet  each  apparently 
ignores  the  presence  of  the  other ;  so  that  one 
seems  driven  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  divided  self, 
—  of  some  alternating,  though  in  part  cohabit- 
ing, tenancy  by  two  systems  of  memories,  of  the 
expression  of  two  different  villa.  The  critical 
examination  of  this  easy  sapporition  will  occupy 
US  in  detail  in  later  analyses.  For  the  present  it 
is  well  not  to  exceed  the  warrant  of  the  data,  and 
to  note  the  varying  relations  of  memory^ware- 
ness  and  the  sense  ol  initiative  that  accompanies 
the  performances  of  hypnotized  subjects  botii  in 
hypnons  and  post-hypnotically. 

The  first  step  in  the  comprehension  of  this  puz- 
zling relation  is  to  observe  that  what  the  widdng 
self  ignores  i^ain  enters  the  field  of  avarenesa 
when  the  subject  is  once  more  hypnotized,  pos- 

poM  that  tbe  emuiDg  noiiditiaD  m&j  be  an  intermediate  one,  offer- 
ing poHilulitiu  of  intercourM  both  with  the  normally  alert  mod 
with  the  hjpnotiied  oonsciooBneu.  Snch  a  tranaitional  state  — 
vhicb  may  be  the  state  of  the  post-hjpnoUe  action  —  u  Mmetime* 
described  a»  a  hjpnoid  condition. 
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sibly  even  after  a  long  interval.  The  induction 
of  the  same  state  brings  vith  it  a  command  of 
the  experiences  and  memories  of  previous  similar 
states.  Spontaneous  analogies  thereto  we  have 
found  in  natural  somnambulism,  in  which  the 
vhereahouts  of  an  object  hidden  during  sleep  is 
lost  to  the  vaking  self,  but  is  directly  accessible 
daring  a  following  attack  of  somnambulism.  Just 
so  the  hypnotized  subject,  who  assures  me  while 
awake  that  he  had  never  left  his  chair,  reports  to 
me  when  I  again  hypnotize  him  the  entire  series 
of  suggestions  to  which  I  subjected  his  helpless 
will;  and  yet  this  is  hut  one,  though  the  read- 
iest, way  of  ezactiDg  confession  from  the  sup- 
pressed consciousness.  I  may  suggest  that  what 
the  alert  consciousness  ordinarily  ignores  will 
upon  a  second  awakening  be  recalled ;  and  I  can 
elicit  convincing  evidence  that  the  apparently 
lost  impressions  have  actually  been  registered  in 
the  nervous  system.  The  difGculty  is  merely  to 
devise  the  proper  formulss  to  render  visible  the 
record  thus  written  in  characters  that  escape  atten- 
tion. 

Naturally,  the  proofs  from  spontaneous  arrange- 
meots  are  more  convincing  than  those  in  which  di- 
rect suggestion  has  entered.  I  recall  an  hypnotic 
experiment  in  which  a  boy  twelve  years  old  was 
induced,  while  hypnotized,  to  make  a  drawing. 
No  theme  was  given,  and  the  result  eUcited  after 
some  persuasion  was  a  childish  sketch  of  a  house, 
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with  vindows  and  a  chinmey  emittiDg  smoke, 
a  fence  and  a  gate,  and  some  conventionaLized 
trees.  The  boy  was  awakened,  and,  as  uaoal,  knew 
nothing  of  what  had  occurred.  After  repeated 
coaxing,  he  was  ^^ain  induced  in  his  normal  state 
to  draw  something  j  and  there  emeiged  a  fairly 
close  replica  of  the  former  sketch.  When  the  two 
drawings  were  shown  to  the  young  artist,  he  was 
decidemy  alarmed  by  their  similarity,  and  could 
not  in  the  least  account  for  hia  hypnotic  effort. 
Hypnotized  subjects  who  have  been  persuaded  to 
write,  and  possibly  to  record  personal  data  known 
to  no  one  else,  when  restored  to  their  normal  con- 
dition recc^nize  the  handwriting  as  their  own 
and  the  private  facts  as  their  own  intimate  con- 
fessions, ont  completely  deny  any  recollection  of 
the  occasion  of  writing  the  document,  and  are 
amazed  to  find  thus  recorded  what  they  would 
not  willingly  have  disclosed.  Gearly  the  hypno- 
tized self  draws  upon  the  possessions  of  the  nor- 
mal self,  and  conversely,  tne  eroeriences  of  the 
hypnotized  self  are  assimilated  with  some  depend- 
ence upon  the  normal  relations.  That  the  ner- 
vous system  registers  similarly  in  the  two  cases  is 
evidenced  by  eq>eriments  in  which  the  subject 
is  given  bitter  substances  to  taste  with  the  sug- 

gestion  that  they  are  sweet,  and  while  declaring 
lem  wholly  palatable,  actually  makes  grimaces 
that  belie  the  completeness  of  his  delusions.  A 
still  more  delicate  experiment  shows  the  tracings 
of  the  organic  effect  of  such  pleasore-and-pain 
sensations  upon  the  pulse  and  respiration.  These 
indicate  at  the  moment  of  the  sensation  the  same 
tyw  of  physiological  chan^  as  occurs  when  the 
subject  normally  is  aware  that  the  quinine  is  bit- 
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ter  and  the  vanilla  is  pleasant.  Similarly,  if  tbe 
retina  of  the  hypnotized  subject  be  exposed  to 
the  vision  of  a  bright  red  cros»  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  no  snch  cross  exists^  he  will  deny  all 
evidence  of  its  being  there,  but  will  deicribe  the 
dull  green  after-image — the  same  &b  would  ap- 
pear m  the  normal  eye  that  recognizes  the  red 
cross  —  that  is  projected  from  the  excited  area  of 
his  retina.  Such  registrations,  normally  taking 
efEect  with  definite  report  to  consciooaness,  niacy 
thus  take  place  and  yet  be  paradoxieally  excluded 
from  their  natural  tendency  and  privilege. 

In  such  fashion  do  the  normal  senses  declare 
the  shield  to  be  golden,  while  the  hypnotic  con- 
sciousness, using  the  same  eyes,  is  equally  con- 
vinced that  it  is  of  silver ;  and  the  solution  lies 
in  this  instance  neither  in  the  composition  of  the 
shield,  nor  yet  in  the  caprice  of  the  organs  of 
vision.  The  source  of  the  paradox  hes  more  re- 
mote, requires  the  disentanglement  of  a  more 
complex  situation  to  lay  bare  its  secret.  A  con- 
tention between  the  two  knights,  even  in  so  ob- 
jective an  issue,  was  a  ready  possibility  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  they  were  two,  with  two 
pairs  of  eyes  serving  as  many  minds.  But  whence 
this  lack  of  harmony  when  but  one  individual  is 
concerned  ?  Two  souls  may  chance  to  be  occupied 
with  but  a  single  thought,  but  how  can  one  soul 
have  a  double  thought?  As  is  the  case  with  many 
another  enigma  of  science,  the  value  of  the  reply 
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that  we  elicit  will  depend  upon  the  fitness  o£  our 
queries.  At  present  it  is  bat  one  phase  of  the 
paradox  that  we  need  resolTe,  and  that  onlj  to 
snch  extent  aa  to  render  intelligible  and  profitable 
our  farther  inquiries.  The  functional  dissolution 
that  attends  the  hypnotic  and  aUied  mental  altera- 
tions brings  it  about  that  the  occupations  of  each 
estate  are  disqualified  from  representation  in  the 
forum  of  the  othM,  and  yet  that  their  common 
dependence  upon  a  joint  nervous  and  mental 
organism  requires  an  efficient,  however  submeiged 
or  disallowed,  participation  of  each  in  the  other's 
operations.  While  the  ability  to  revive  the  mem- 
ories of  former  hypnotic  doings  in  a  succeeding 
hypnosis  does  not  explain  why  such  transactions 
remain  unknown  to  the  intervening  normal  self, 
it  does  indicate  that  they  achieve  some  sort  of 
registry,  recoverable  by  an  appeal  to  that  phase 
of  coDsciousneas  that  was  responsive  to  the  ori- 
ginal experience.  How  this  kind  of  a  divided 
consciousness  is  most  properly  to  be  conceived, 
most  fitly  to  be  described,  is,  in  the  main,  the  part 
of  the  problem  that  is  being  deferred  to  a  later 
juncture.  Yet  the  partial  disclosure  of  these  signi- 
ficant relations  incurs  the  obligation  of  seeking 
evidence  of  their  existence  not  only  in  recurrent 
hypnotic  states,  when  the  normal  couscioasness 
is  in  abeyance,  but  also  concomitantly,  ^en  that 
phase  of  our  mental  nature  is  at  work. 
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The  method  by  vhich  this  can  be  accomplished 
may  be  called  that  of  indirect  suggestioD,  of  in- 
sinuation, or  of  "  forcing."  Its  deuings  are  viih 
the  waking  consciousness ;  bat  it  tabes  that  con- 
sciousness at  a  disadvantage ;  and  it  depends  for 
its  success  almost  entirely  upon  the  susceptibility 
of  the  subject  to  such  ment^  persuasion.  A  few 
instances  -will  profit  more  than  further  analysis. 
I  set  the  hypnotized  subject  a  simple  problem : 
to  add  together  5,  6,  8,  and  9.  I  then  awaken 
him,  and  engi^  bis  interest  in  a  game  in  which 
he  is  to  think  of  a  number  and  I  am  to  try  to 
guess  it.  I  at  once  guess  "  28 ; "  and  he  is  aston- 
ished at  my  astute  mind-reading.  I  have  simply 
left  the  number  "  28 "  invitingly  accessible  to 
some  phase  of  his  consciousness ;  and  when  the 
apparently  free  choice  of  a  number  is  to  be  made, 
the  association  takes  the  path  that  stJU  shows 
the  footprints  of  the  suggested  impression.  The 
procedure  is  in  a  measure  a  forced  association. 
I  take  the  hypnotized  subject  upon  an  imagi- 
nary pleasuring ;  I  tell  him  he  is  Ustening  to  the 
Toreador's  song  in  "  Carmen,"  which  he  follows 
mentally  with  evident  gusto,  keeping  time  to  the 
suggested  measure  with  characteristic  movements 
of  ue  head.  I  place  the  scene  of  the  music  in  a 
concert  garden  ;  I  invite  him  to  supper ;  and  I  tell 
him  an  anecdote  that  amuses  him.  He  is  awak- 
ened, and  knows  as  little  as  usual  of  the  na- 
ture of  my  suggestions ;  song,  supper,  and  story 
are  all  gone.  Presently,  by  arrang^nent,  the 
"  Carmen  "  aria  is  played  on  a  piano  m  an  adjoin- 
ing room;  and  I  ask  him  what  it  brings  up  in 
his  mind.  He  begins  to  cite  fragments  of  our 
imaginary  excursion,  —  pcHsibly  the  scene  of  the 
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garden,  possibly  the  supper,  possibly  the  story,  — 
though  creditiiig  the  whole  to  his  cwn  imagina- 
tive  constructions.  Though  not  payable  on  de- 
mand, the  deposits  are  none  the  less  made  in  the 
mental  bank,  and  may  be  drawn  upon  through 
diplomatic  u^otiatioDS. 

This  represents  one  procedure,  and  the  simpler, 
by  which  the  method  reveals  the  unrecognized 
presence  of  what,  though  disqnalified,  yet  parti- 
cipates in  the  mental  play-  Its  limitation  lies  iu 
the  fact  that  I  must  fnmish  each  situation  with 
a  plausible  setting,  so  that  the  issue  appears  as 
the  natural  sequence  of  the  ordinary  type  of  self- 
determined  motives,  while  yet  my  suggestion, 
made  behind  the  scenes,  furnishes  the  actual  plot 
to  the  seeming  improvisation.  In  the  affairs  of 
the  practical  life,  moral  suasion  not  infrequently 
succeeds  by  a  like  artful  finesse ;  we  induce  oth- 
ers to  accord  with  our  measures  by  seemingly 
letting  their  actions  stand  as  the  issues  of  their 
own  decisions.  If  we  are  not  tactful,  we  arouse 
opposition;  our  plot  is  suspected,  and  an  alert 
resistance  is  aroused.  A  direct  mode  of  effecting 
the  release  of  the  confined  impressions  requires 
that  the  insinuated  suggestions  shall  find  an 
outlet  that  is  not  the  chartered  highway  of  con- 
scious concern ;  what  is  wanted  is  a  procedure  diat 
does  not  require  one  to  move  on  tiptoe  in  fear 
of  arousing  suspicion,  possibly  some  "  back-door  " 
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B  tiiat  may  be  made  available  to  the  purpose 
in  hand. 

Again,  vitbont  explaining  how  or  vhj  such  a 
mode  of  approach  is  accessible,  let  us  note  its 
actual  occasional  presence  and  the  manner  of  com- 
munication which  it  permits  with  the  apartments 
that  open  upon  the  highways  of  mental  trafBc. 
What  IS  known  as  ''  automatic  writing  "  is  a  pro- 
cedure in  which  the  sense  of  initiative  is  Jacking, 
in  which  the  mind  is  bat  feebly  aware  of  its  own 
preparations,  in  which  what  is  revealed  reflects 
sources  of  information  seemingly  removed  from 
deliberate  purpose ;  and  by  these  tohens  is  it 
felt  and  judged  to  be  different  from  the  refiec- 
tive,  voluntary  expression  that  writing  normally 
connotes.  It  occurs  spontaneously  in  "  nervous  ' 
subjects,  particularly  of  the  hysterical  tempera- 
ment, and  indicates  some  liabili^  to  dissociation. 
If  my  subject  can  command  this  mode  of  expres- 
sion, I  proceed  as  follows:  while  hypnotized  I 
read  some  verses  to  him,  but  give  no  suggestion 
in  regard  to  them.  Upon  awakening  him,  I  ask 
him  to  hold  a  pencil  to  paper,  and  at  the  same 
time  I  eng^e  his  attention  as  well  as  I  can  in  a 
congenial  task ;  I  suggest  that  if  the  pencil  seems 
animated  to  write,  be  let  it  do  so.  X  remind  him 
that  while  he  was  hypnotized  a  moment  ago,  I  was 
reading  to  him  some  verses,  which  he  by  his  own 
confesaion  has  forgotten.  Yet  I  leave  the  impres- 
sion by  my  talk  that  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  knowing  how  completely  «ie  memory-traces 
have  vanished ;  possibly  he  can  recall  how  many 
words  there  were  In  the  first  ling  or  in  the  first 
stanza.   Yet  I  continue  with  my  diversion  (let  it 
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be  reading  to  hiln^  or  having  him  read  an  inter- 
esting tale),  iuid  presently  there  is  a  twitching  of 
the  hand,  and  a  more  and  more  definite  excur- 
sion, until,  if  the  experiment  is  snccesshil,  the 
number  is  correctlj  recorded.  Or  I  ask  the  sub- 
ject, as  before,  to  add  together  5,  6,  8,  and  9, 
and  place  a  pencil  in  his  hand ;  then  I  aiiddenlj 
awaken  him  as  he  begins  with  5  ;  and  though  he 
may  be  momentarily  bewildered,  the  autcnnatic 
pencil  records  28.  Or  possibly  it  may  prove  that 
whatever  I  boldly  ask  of  hun,  he  answers  with 
full  awareness  by  word  of  mouth,  while  my  whis- 
pered queries  are  responded  to  by  the  dissociated 
hand.  In  all  this  type  of  procedure  a  decided 
measure  of  mental  dissociation  is  present ;  there 
is  here  an  "automatic"  and  a  voluntary  channel 
of  utterance ;  and  there  is  revealed  the  pres^tce, 
thus  dissociated  from  the  normal  avenues  of 
knowledge,  of  what  the  oonseioas  memory  can- 
not reach. 

Further  instances  would  add  little  to  the  psy- 
chological status  thus  indicated :  first,  that  typi- 
cally the  awakened  oonscionsness  after  moderately 
profound  hypnosis  recalls  nothing  of  the  thought 
or  conduct  while  hypnotized ;  second,  that  a  re- 
gistry thereof  is  none  the  less  made  and  in  terms 
generically  the  same  as  those  of  normal  memory- 
images,  both  in  their  direct  sensory  appeal  and  in 
their  quality  as  material  to  enter  into  experience ; 
third,  that  in  a  reentry  iato  a  second  hypnotic 
phase,  the  subject,  upon  direct  inquiry,  reveals  a 
knowledge  of  the  data  denied  to  the  waking  con- 
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sciouBness ;  fonrth,  tbat  evidenoe  of  these  memo- 
ries can  be  obtained  in  tbe  wakioif  state  by  mdirect 
means ;  e.  g.  by  inducing  distraction  and  secorini^ 
a  record  in  terms  of  automatdo  writing-,  by  creat- 
ing a  situation  in  whicb  the  mib}eet  is  asked  to 
respond  as  if  by  bis  own  initiatiTe^  but  k  "  forced  " 
into  selecting  the  reply  favored  by  the  snbmet|^ 
impression,  and  by  other  psychole^oal  strab^ma. 
Consistently,  then,  do  these  sereral  pbeaomena 
obtaioable  during  and  after  hypnoas  o£  normal 
subjects,  indicate  a  dissociation  of  conseioiutDeBS 
in  tenna  of  assimilation,  of  memory,  and  of  expres- 
sion. Impressions  achieve  registry  in  oae  area, 
division,  phase,  or  mode  of  functioning  of  con- 
sciousnesB,  but  are  at  the  same  time  ^nored  by 
the  normally  donunant  information-burean  j  memo- 
ries are  lost,  but  yet  by  indirect  means  are  lured 
from  their  retreat;  the  tongue  denies  what  tbe 
hand  simoltaneoosly  affirms,  or  in  the  very  man- 
ner of  indicating  "  no  "  implies  a  "yes."  Sneh  la 
the  central,  though  not  the  sole  contribution  that 
an  analysis  of  hypnosis  brings  to  the  study  of 
the  subconscious  phases  of  abnormal  mental  pro- 
cedure. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  simple  problem  to  determme 

'  what  constitates  the  susceptibility  to  assume  tbe 

hypnotic  state ;  yet  we  are  within  the  warrant  of 

our  evidence  in  interpreting  such  predisposition 

to  consist  intrinsically  in  a  more  than  normal 
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tendency  to  present  gpontaneously,  or  to  yield  to 
under  so^estioD,  or  to  acquire  by  training,  some 
measure  of  dissociated  consciousness.  The  com- 
plex of  mental  traits  that  favors  such  disposition 
exhibits  variety  in  its  membership,  and  in  toto 
presents  a  considerable  range  from  an  easily  over- 
come antagonism  to  high  susceptibility,  to  exag- 
gerated proclivity. 

Let  us  linger  at  a  few  distinctive  stages  of  this 

fradataon.  If  I  tell  any  one  of  my  friends  that 
e  cannot  clinch  his  hand,  be  promptly  makes  a 
6st  and  affords  unmistakable  evidence  that  the 
hand  is  his  to  command,  and  that  any  movement 
thereof  in  deference  to  my  request  is  mete  com- 
placency on  his  part.  Very  weU :  I  admit  the  veil- 
Knit  unity  and  normal  adequacy  of  his  control 
upon  every  ordinary  occa^on.  It  is  his  boat,  and 
his  hand  is  on  the  tUler ;  but  I  ask  him  to  be  as 
complacent  as  possible,  to  forget  about  the  boat 
as  &r  as  he  can,  and  let  me  take  the  tiller  while 
he  keeps  his  hand  upon  it.  literally,  then,  we  sit 
down  at  a  table  under  familiar  reposeful  surround- 
ings, and  he  lends  me  his  hand.  I  must  famish 
the  hand  as  slight  occasion  as  possible  to  convey 
sensations  of  what  is  happening  to  it  to  the  cen- 
tral consciousness ;  so  I  place  it  in  an  easy  posi- 
tion on  some  support  that  will  relieve  it  in  great 
measure  of  the  feelings  that  its  maintenance  or 
movement  induces ;  and  I  suspend  the  support  del-  s 
icately  so  that  it  can  yield  to  motion  under  slight 
impulses  with  a  minimum  tendency  to  have  the 
excursions  sensed  eitherdefinitely  as  to  tlieir  nature, 
or  at  all.   In  all  these  manipulatioDS  my  friend  is 
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much  interested ;  and  when  I  tell  him  to  dismiss 
from  his  consciousness  the  hand  that  is  now  com- 
fortably provided  for,  to  foiget  that  he  has  it,  he 
receives  my  request  with  an  imperfectly  suppressed 
doubt  as  to  wnether  he  is  the  more  fooli^  to  try 
to  do  so,  or  I  to  ask  it.  He  becomes  more  keenly 
aware  than  ever  that  he  is  the  rightful  owner 
of  that  member — indeed,  that  he  Ims  or  even  is 
little  more  than  arm  and  hand.  Necessarily,  I  must 
give  his  mind  some  absorbing  occupation  in  order 
to  get  that  hand  out  of  its  concern.  I  set  him  to 
read  a  story ;  and  if  he  really  settles  down  into 
a  comfortable  attitude,  and  the  stoiy  takes  hold 
of  him,  I  presentW^  begin  to  move  the  apparatus 
that  carries  his  hand  —  which  we  may  call  an 
aatomatog^ph  —  and  fmd  I  can  do  so  without 
arousing  the  reader's  normal  desire  to  become 
aware  of  that  movement  and  to  take  charge  of  it. 
It  is  rudimentarily  and  provisionally  dissociated. 
Possibly  he  does  not  know  when  it  moves,  or  that 
it  moves,  or  what  kind  of  movements  it  makes ; 
or  if  he  is  aware  of  it,  his  awareness  takes  an 
unconcerned,  estra-personal  flavor;  it  is  not  his 
business.^ 

1  An  BDtlogoiu  aitnatioa  uiaea  at  ge*,  when,  repocbg  in  mj 
b«rtli  &t  night,  I  unima  ui  uuioiulj  attentire  Bttitnde  towarda 
the  Terfiul,  horizontal,  and  tonional  exatmioDB  of  mj  bodj,  in- 
duced by  tha  heary  roll.  So  long  a«  I  follow  thew  morements, 
even  with  closed  ejres,  antioipating  the  next  lunge  or  dive,  I  get 
no  eleep  ;  but  if  I  oan  pennade  myself  that  these  gyratiooi  are 
perfMtly  normal  body^ezperienoes,  for  which  I  have  do  reepooti- 
tHlity  whatever, — if  I  oan  realize  intimately,  not  witli  ]ip.consent, 
that  the  whole  oonduot  of  the  ship  is  the  captain's  bnainess,  not 
mine,  —  I  gradually  adapt  my»elf  to  the  situation ;  I  relinqnish 
attention  to  the  performaooe,  and  I  fall  asleep. 
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How  much  farther  one  maj  go  depends  entirelr 
upon  the  "  dissociability  "  of  the  subject.  Posst- 
bly  I  can  do  no  more  than  cODvert  this  insenst- 
bility  into  a  sh^ht  soggeetibility ;  I  give  the 
apparatus  a  definite  type  of  movement,  —  a  series 
ot  advancing  circles,  or  m-like  movements,  or  the 
figure  8;  and  as  I  remove  my  guiding  finger, 
the  hand,  unbeknown  to  its  owner,  contmues  my 
suggested  movement.  Yet  the  equihhrium  of  the 
situation  is  most  readily  upset ;  and  any  ovei-zeal- 
ous  direction  on  my  part  restores  the  arm,  with 
its  feelings  and  movements,  to  its  owner's  con- 
sciousness. Suppose  I  find  a  subject  in  whom  the 
surrender  of  the  hand  proceeds  easily  and  com- 
pletely, whose  hand  breaks  into  significant  move- 
ments on  its  own  account ;  I  may  then  replace  the 
automat(^aph  with  the  more  versatile  pencil, 
and  I  may  further  engage  the  pencil  in  routine 
activity,  say  in  making  eurhcues,  or  in  scribbling 
with  a  sort  of  continuous  movement,  or  in  writing 
from  dictation  mechanically,  with  suppressed  com- 
prehension of  what  is  written.  Still  engaging  his 
mind  centrally  and  intently  in  his  reading,  I  find 
that  his  hand  acquires  the  power  to  keep  on  writ* 
ing  while  he  maintains  a  fully  absorbea  reading ; 
and  if  I  cease  my  dictation,  I  may  find  that  me 
hand  retains  a  modest  power  to  express  some 
words,  isolated  or  in  simple  construction,  rational 
or  nonsensical,  through  the  direction  of  the  disso- 
ciated consciousness.  The  reading  self  may  be- 
come aware  {not,  however,  by  the  feeling  of  initia- 
tive, but  by  the  return  sensations  that  the  hand 
telegraphs  back  to  the  absorbed  self)  that  his  pen- 
cil has  been  making  writing-strokes  ;  but  he  does 
not  know  what  words  these  strokes  have  composed. 
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It  is  non-personal^  antomatio  writiDg^  throng^  » 
disBOoiatea  arm, —  all  of  a  aim|4e,  readily  di?- 
turbed,  radimentaiy  character;  yet  it  carries  vith 
it  the  demonatration  in  normal  Me  of  what  when 
abnonnal  is  the  same  phenomenon  devek^)ed  and 


All  that  this  series  of  experimental  ventures  is 
meant  to  imply  is  the  possibility  of  mild  dissoci- 
ation in  the  normal  cons<»OQWte8S ;  but  likewise 
that  under  ordinary  circumstances  aach  dissociated 
consciousness  would  find  slight  possibility  of  ex- 
pression. This  relation  requires  exposition  as  well 
for  its  own  sake  as  for  the  illoniination  it  affords 
of  the  more  developed  types  of  dissociation.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  our  nervous  arrangements 
provide  for  but  one  avenue  of  expression, — tlie 
diversified  muscular  system,  composed  significantly 
of  voluntary  and  semi-voluntaiy  and  involuntaiy 
moscles.  The  specific  status  of  a  contraction  is 
determined  by  the  measure  of  direction  and  eon- 
sciousness  that  accompanies  it.  Now  the  entire 
range  of  conscious,  voluntary  conduct  has  already 
taken  posseasion  of  all  the  available  muscular  sys- 
tem that  could  profitably  serve  its  euds.  Suf^se, 
first,  that  sabconscioosly  assimilated  habits,  or 
modes  of  reaction,  or  appreciations  of  a  situation, 
or  even,  if  you  like,  subvoluntary  desires  or  aup- 

1  Xn  thii  expoution  I  hftTs  followed  in  the  Buin  the  ptooadnras 
Mt  forth  with  grekt  dtMermnent  wid  ingennitj  bj  Solanum  utd 
Stnn.  Piyehological  Rniem,  toL  xi,  p.  492, 1896. 
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presBed  longings,  seek  ezpTession ;  olearly  they 
have  no  (or  slight)  means  of  finding  it  except 
through  these  same  preSmpted  channels.  Hence 
nonnallj,  so  far  as  they  exist,  they  do  not  reach 
expresuon ;  yet  this  is  not  wholly  the  case.  They 
do  not  reach  independent  or  rivEil  or  usurping 
ezptesfdoD ;  but  they  may  modify  by  their  presence 
actioDS  that,  in  die  main,  are  conscious  voluntary 
actions.  They  emphasize  or  check,  corroborate  or 
belie,  disclose  ^cerity  or  hypocrisy,  confidence 
or  temerity,  brarado  or  brutality,  and  they  do  so 
largely  by  giving  a  touch  to  the  final  execution 
that  we  cannot  by  intent  perfectly  mimic ;  by  set- 
ting into  action  intricately  combined  tensions  of 
muscle  and  gland  and  circulation,  by  modifying 
mechamsms  &a,t  are  not  reserved  for  deliberate 
couBciouB  Tesponse.  But  secondly,  this  too  is  not 
quite  accurate,  because  the  dissociated  f^pe  of 
consciousness  is  something  different  from  the  sub- 
conscious aOGompaniment  or  modification  of  con- 
scious action ;  yet  it  has  affiliations  with  it.  For 
Associative  action,  this  same  muscular  expressive 
system  must  be  taken  away  from  the  voluntary, 
conscious  direction  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  suppressed  subconscious.  There  seem  to  be 
just  two  functional  methods  of  accomplishing 
this :  the  one  is  to  eject,  or  drug,  or  incapacitate 
tbe  normal  tenant ;  and  the  other  is  to  wrench 
away  a  patt  of  the  mnscular  apparatus  for  the 
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demred  purpose,  while  leaving  him  the  rest.  It  ia 
just  these  two  varieties  of  dissociated  conscious- 
ness that  we  encounter  or  are  able  to  arrange,  and 
each  in  turn  with  sub-varieties ;  and  not  unnatu- 
rally, bot^  types  may  be  found  in  the  eame  indi- 
vidual. In  hypnotism  we  observe  the  altematiog 
dissociation,  in  which  the  tenant  is  ejected,  and 
his  habitat  and  posaeBsions  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  temporary  usurper,  who,  indeed,  commands 
foDctionB  removed  from  ordinary  contool ;  in  con- 
comitant dissociation  we  secure  expression  of  sub- 
coDBciooB  experience  throng  some  s^regated 
medium  of  record  that  through  distraction  has 
been  wrested  from  the  totality  of  the  motor  equip- 
ment, that  simoltaneouidy  serves  the  normal  con- 
sciousness; while  in  the  variel^  of  hysterical 
phenomena  and  of  spontaneous  alternating  and 
coexisting  personalities,  there  appear  again  the 
same  two  varieties  and  their  commingling.  It  is 
in  the  exa^^rated  and  systematized  dissociability 
of  hysteria  that  the  allotment  of  function  thus 
deduced  is  most  ^pically  and  most  variously  pre- 
sented. 

The  importance  of  hysteria  for  the  study  of 
subconscious  i^enomena  lies,  accordingly,  in  the 
varied  and  systematic  types  of  dissociated  con- 
sciousness that  it  ia  prone  to  develop.  The  presen- 
tation of  our  central  argument  will  not  provide  a 
general  account  of  hysteria  as  a  malady  and  of  its 
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proteui  a^^ptonu ;  jet  a  brief  statement  of  the 
modem  eonceptbn  of  the  disorder  most  be  at- 
tempted. Hysteria  as  a  nerrons  and  mental  dia- 
anangemenfc  is  bat  the  ag^^ATatioii  of  a  tendency 
or  diathesis,  along  with  variable  complicationa 
that  its  development  is  liable  to  accnmolate.  Its 
eminently  plastic,  complex,  and  snbUe  symptoms 
&re  the  outcome  of  a  psychic  flaw  or  taint,  an 
abnormal  quality  of  certain  delicate  yet  funda- 
mental dispositions  of  mind;  and  these  in  torn 
are  conceived  as  the  expression  of  an  obscure 
functional  failing  of  the  most  highly  oi^anized 
centres  of  the  brain.  Exaggerated  impreasiona- 
bUitjr  and  a  pronounced  instability  of  character 
are  its  more  general  traits.  Certain  realms  of 
experience  are  reacted  to  with  peculiar  em^^ia^, 
arouse  vivid  emotions,  while  such  affective  per- 
meability remains  compatible  with  an  apathetic 
and  disinterested  attitude  towards  other  normally 
attractive  appeals.  Eyperiences  are  assimilated 
under  an  intensely  personal  perspective,  dominated 
according  to  temperament  by  a  morbid  snscepta- 
bihty  to  take  offense,  an  explosive  irritability,  a 
brooding  6ver  trifling  or  imaginary  peccadillos, 
&  fictitious  embellishment  of  commonplace  inci- 
dents, a  passionate  indulgence  in  extravagant  day- 
dreams, or  a  capricious  fluctuation  from  one  to 
another  of  these  moods.  This  emotional  mobility 
induces  sudden  and  contrasted  mutations  of  feel* 
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ing  and  impulse^  again  predominsnlilj  in  responae 
to  self-centred  or  ill-balanced  motives.  UpoD  the 
assimilalaTe  side,  auch  a  dispoaiticHi  brings  about 
a  narroving  of  interests,  an  inalulitj  to  take  com- 
prehensive  and  objectave  vievs  of  eituations ;  in 
brief,  a  contraction  of  the  span  of  mental  con- 
cerns and  a  like  inefBciency  in  the  oontiol  of  the 
attentive  habits,  —  both  an  issne  of  the  dominant 
aod  confining  self -absorption.  Upon  the  reaetive 
side,  the  hysterical  weakness  takes  the  iorm  of 
an  impaired  coordination,  an  impulsiveneBS  and 
caprice, — an  enthnsiastio  exertion  for  short 
efforts,  followed  by  quick  weariness,  lassitude, 
and  exhaustion.  The  hysterical  temperament  thns 
exhibits  its  infirmity  as  a  crippling  of  the  func- 
tional operations  of  otmscionsness  and  w21,  as  a 
peculiarly  circumscribed,  impeded,  and  defective 
assimilation,  and  as  a  mental  inhibition,  an  on- 
stable  control  of  expression  and  conduct,  —  both 
conditioned  by  a  disordered  type  of  intercourse 
between  the  conscious  and  subconscious  aspects 
of  the  mental  procedores. 

The  manifold  psycholt^ieal  abnortnalities  com- 
prised in  this  description  are  aa  significant  as  the 
distinctive  hysterical  typw  that  different  temper- 
aments, different  ioheritance  and  accid^its  com- 
bine to  develop.  From  the  casual  lapse  into  an 
hysterical  outbreak  —  to  which  upon  occasions  of 
severe  stress  or  excitement  the  majority  of  man- 
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kind  are  Bubject — to  those  in  whom  hysterical 
symptoms  are  &equeot  and  unmistakable,  but 
usually  resisted  and  in  lai^  measure  suppressed ; 
to  the  next  more  decidedly  deviatiDg  group,  who 
are  likely  to  be  regarded  as  peculiar,  possibly 
difficult  in  intercourse,  extreme  in  conduct,  high- 
strung,  and  unconventional,  with  certain  special 
idiosyncrasies  that  bring  them  near  to  the  frontier 
of  pronounced  abnormality ;  to,  finally,  the  true 
hysterical  patient,  who  falls  within  the  pale  of  the 
medical  specialist,  and  whose  T^^es  and  vicis- 
situdes contribute  to  the  varieties  of  mental 
derangement,  —  in  this  gradation  between  widely 
separated  extremes,  distinctions  of  degree  become 
as  significant  as  distinctions  of  kind.  The  dis- 
tinctive symptoms  of  hysteria — the  so-called  stig- 
mata of  the  disorder  — are  found  commonly  in  the 
more  pronounced  "  cases,"  while  minor  varieties, 
in  which  hysterical  tendencies  are  but  foibles  of 
character  writ  large,  are  wholly  compatible  with 
the  occupation  of  a  useful  place  in  the  world. 
Indeed,  those  thus  handicapped  may  exhibit  no 
greater  and  no  more  incapacitating  departures 
from  normalily  than  the  complexity  of  human 
life  and  character  naturally  entails.  In  the  intei^ 
pretation  of  hysterical  types  and  symptoms,  care- 
ful allowance  must  be  made  for  the  effect  upon 
thought  and  conduct  of  personal  antecedents, — 
of  culture,  station,  habit  of  life,  race,  nationality. 
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and  ezperi«Dce, — an  allowance  that  reqairea  the 
nicest  appraisal  of  traits  on  the  part  of  the 
psychologist,  the  physician,  and  the  man  of  affairs. 
The  special  groups  of  symptoms  that  contribute 
most  directly  to  the  abnormal  psychology  of  the 
gubconsciouB  occur  commonly  in  the  more  de- 
Teloped  hysterias ;  yet  throughout  the  series,  the 
liability  to  dissociation  of  consciousness  is  a  direct 
and  consistent  consequence  of  the  intrinsic  disar- 
rangement for  which  the  term  hysteria  primarily 
stands,  and  may,  like  other  hysterical  symptoms^  be 
quite  pronounced  in  the  comparatiTe  absence  or 
weakness  of  other  groups  of  distiuctiTe  hysterical 
indices.  And  finally,  hysteria,  though  common 
in  men,  finds  its  more  frequent  and  characteristic 
expression  in  women,  and  is,  above  all,  distinctiTe 
of  the  period  of  emotional  dominance, — of  early 
and  late  youth.  It  is  in  the  soil  thus  pr^ared 
that  alterations  of  consciousness  find  inviting  con- 
ditions to  germinate  and  flouriedi. 

The  aspect  of  the  developed  hysterical  abnor- 
mality that  engages  our  interest  is  the  disturbance 
that  it  frequently  presents  in  the  participation 
of  the  conscious  and  subconscious  Actors  of  the 
mental  life  :  a  perversion  or  alteration  of  the  mode 
of  entry,  the  manner  of  r^i;istry,  the  appeal  to 
the  personal  assimilation,  the  altered  metabolism 
of  the  mind,  by  which  tbe  food  meets  with  a  mod- 
ified, seemingly  capriciously  transformed  appetite, 
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is  differeotlj  digeBted,  derelopB  a  morbid  type  of 
tissue,  presents  curioiulj  disturbed,  curiously  se- 
lective affinities,  and  limitations.  Most  repfesentar 
tive  of  this  process  is  the  hysterical  variety  of  that 
ignoring  of  the  actual,  normally  successful  solici- 
tors to  consraouB  notice,  that  is  naturally  classified 
as  an  amesthesia, — yet  an  insensibility  not  of  the 
sense-organ  or  of  its  nervous  substrata,  but  of  a 
partially  maimed,  seemingly  vetoing  consciousness. 

A  normal  experience  in  the  form  of  a  persist- 
ent absent-mindedness  may  prove  a  profitable 
approach  to  the  comprebension  of  such  mental 
anaesthesias.  A  business  man  living  in  the  sub- 
urbs, as  he  entered  the  train  upon  his  homeward 
journey,  reflected  upon  the  threatening  aspect  of 
the  sky,  and  considered  t^e  chances  of  fin^g  his 
carrii^e  awaiting  him  at  the  station,  in  case  the 
impending  rain  came  on.  His  hopes  were  doomed 
to  disappointment ;  and  he  resigned  himself  to  a 
vet  walk  home.  As  the  downpour  became  heavier, 
he  more  keenly  regretted  hia  wavering  hesitation 
in  the  morning  in  regard  to  taking  an  umbrella. 
When  at  length  he  presented  himself  dripping 
at  bis  door,  he  was  greeted  wit^  shouts  of  dwision 
at  his  pUgbt ;  for  tacked  under  his  arm  was  the 
umbrella,  unopened,  unperceived.  So  convinced 
had  he  been  that  he  had  neglected  to  provide 
himself  with  thb  protection,  that  the  repeated 
solicitations  to  his  senses  offered  by  the  presence 
of  that  object  passed  unheeded.  Doubtless,  in  the 
course  of  nis  walk,  the  umbrella  had  fallen  within 
the  range  of  bis  vision  ;  and  certainly  hia  arm  had 
sufficiently  attended  to  the  feelings  resulting  from 
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the  eanrfTDg  of  the  article  tx>  prevent  its  being 
dropped.  To  these  appeals  to  see  and  feel  and 
recognize  did  his  mental  prepossession  render 
him  blind  and  insensible.  HaA  any  paaser-bj 
broken  through  his  "  absent "  spell  and  pointed 
out  his  neglected  opportunities,  he  would  at  once, 
and  with  some  surprise  and  amusement,  have  seen 
and  felt  and  consciously  used  vhat  in  bis  reflec- 
tions he  repeatedly  longed  for :  in  this  last  con- 
sideration lies  the  normality  of  the  experience. 

A  comparable  type  of  anesthesia  is  readily  in* 
dnced  by  suggestion  in  the  hvpnotized  snbject. 
We  place  liie  umbrella  under  his  arm  and  insist 
that  no  such  object  exists.  The  same  perustent 
oblivion  ensues;  bnt  there  is  added  one  signifi- 
cant difference :  all  ordinary  attempts  to  call  bis 
attention  to  the  umbrella  by  di^laying  it  before 
his  eyes  or  showing  him  it  under  his  arm  fail,  so 
long  as  his  mind  is  subject  to  the  hypnotic  pro- 
hibition. Yet  some  suppressed  phase  of  bis  con- 
sciousness utilizes  the  sensations  that  lead  to  the 
E roper  support  of  the  umbrella.  This  not-at- 
omeness  to  a  sensory  appeal,  that  is  none  the 
less  subconsciously  received,  is  present,  yet  differ- 
ently present,  in  the  hysterical  ansstbesia.  The 
hysterical  patient  may  come  to  discover  that  she 
does  not  see  or  bear  or  feel  this  or  that  object 
or  person,  in  spite  of  other  successful  appeals  to 
eye  or  ear  or  hand ;  and  again  no  demonstration, 
however  obvious,  relieves  this  mental  iucapacity. 
Yet  the  condition  has  a  greater  permanence,  en- 
ters more  complexly  into  the  spontaneous  occu- 
pations, and  persists  from  day  to  day  so  long  as 
this  special  phase  of  her  hysterical  impairment 
continues ;  the  aiuesthesia  is  systematizea.   More- 
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over,  thiB  t^pe  of  objectlvdy  directed  amesUiesia 
that  ignores  a  tdiigle  object  or  group  of  objects 
is  not  tiie  nsual  one.  Such  fatlore  to  become 
avare  of  patches  of  experience  is  typically  con- 
nected with  a  perceptive  organ;  there  may  be 
hysterical  blindoess  in  one  eye  or  lack  of  feeling 
in  one  hand.  In  that  event,  whatever  is  presented 
to  the  blind  eye  and  to  the  nnfeeling  band  does 
not  exist  to  the  byaterical  consciousness.  Close 
the  seeing  eye,  and  the  patient  declares  herself 
to  be  in  darkness.  Bring  a  lighted  candle  before 
the  mentally  blind  eye,  and  she  declares  there  is 
no  object  there.  Mfuiipolate  the  unfeeling  hand 
as  you  will ;  prick  it,  or  burn  it,  or  place  tke  fin- 
gers in  painful  attitudes,  and  i^ere  is  no  protest. 
Yet,  as  Defore,  it  is  possible  to  demonstrate  that 
some  part  of  the  nervous  system  registers  what 
the  blind  eye  sees,  and  notes  tbe  pain  that  the 
unfeeling  hand  repudiates.  The  disorder  is  a 
mental  one,  a  psychologieal  exclusion  of  adequate 
stimuli  from  adequate  consciousnesa.  Such  men- 
tal prohibitions  or  obstacles  we  are  acquainted 
with  in  the  field  of  prejudice  and  prepossession ; 
a  reco^ition  thereof  is  embodied  m  die  familiar 
saying  that  t^ere  are  none  so  blind  as  those  that 
will  not  see.  To  be  adapted  to  the  hysterical 
experience,  the  maxim  should  read:  There  are 
none  so  blind  as  those  who  cannot  will  to  see. 

The  nature  of  the  evidence  that  what  is  thus 
excluded  from  consciousness  achieves  subcon- 
scious registry  is  of  the  type  with  which  we  have 
become  familiar.  Any  procedure  that  dismisses, 
overrules,  circumvents,  or  lulls  the  hysterical  con- 
sciousness may  succeed  in  restoring  the  banished 
member  to  normal  awareness.    In  one  patient,  a 
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pincli  daring  sleep  upon  the  antBsdietic  side  pro- 
voked groans  and  the  words :  "  You  pinch  me ;  " 
in  anoUier,  a  dose  of  morphine  recovered  die 
lapsed  feeling;  while  in  a  third,  alcoholic  intoxica- 
tion rejdaced  the  hysterical  by  the  normal  aware- 
ness. Hypnotic  su^estion,  to  which  hystericals 
are  commonly  susceptible,  will  be  equally  success- 
fol;  and  the  evidence  becomes  more  convincing 
because  of  the  automatic  intelligence  that  guides 
the  handling  of  the  objects  that  are  seemingly 
lost  to  both  sight  and  memory.  The  amestiietLC 
fingers,  that  report  to  the  central  conscioosness 
that  they  are  whoIK  unoccupied,  are  properly 
slipped  through  the  finger-holes  of  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors, or  take  up  a  needle  in  the  correct  position  for 
sewing.  The  indirect  route  of  association  imder- 
mines  the  ansesthesia :  the  suggestion  is  given 
that  when  the  thumb  is  touched,  a  butterfly  will 
be  seen,  and  when  the  little  finger,  a  bluebird; 
and  the  hallucination  is  effected  even  though  the 
consciousness  remains  insensitive  to  the  tactile 
stimulation.  To  another  hysterical  subject  tiie 
suggestion  is  made  that  whenever  anything  blue 
appears,  she  will  hear  the  ringing  of  bells ;  and 
though  with  her  right  (seeing)  eye  closed,  she  finds 
herself  in  the  dark,  yet  as  colored  worsteds  are 
passed  before  her  left  (anaesthetic)  eye,  all  other 
colors  are  ignored,  but  the  appearance  of  blue  calls 
forth  the  remark :  "  Oh  1 1  bear  hells  ringing."  * 

>  Whil«  theM  obaemtioiia  we  described  u  ooenrring  in  bjrp- 
noeii.  It  mnBt  be  added  that  in  their  wakiog  etate  tnaDj  bjsteri. 
cal  patients  are  eqaally  open  to  aaggeetjen.  Tlieir  eoiutitntional 
disiooiation  is  adequate  in  manj  inetance*  to  elioit  the  same 
varieties  of  evidenee  of  tbe  saboonsoioiis  rcgiitralion  of  wbat  the 
dMuinant  MHisaioiisiMSS  is  disqnalifled  from  ceeaiTing. 
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The  variety  of  annathesias  throws  an  interest- 
ing light  upon  their  caoses  or  inducing  occasions. 
The  BODBes  have  by  no  means  equal  values  for 
experience.  The  dominant  intellectual  attention 
follows  the  lead  of  the  eye,  and  is  served  as  its 
most  intimate  attendant  hy  the  hig^j  senutized 
central  spot  of  the  retina,  —  the  fovea,  —  with 
which  we  definitdj  look,  not  merely  vaguely  see. 
Even  in  listening  to  a  speaker's  words,  we  facili- 
tate their  assimilation  by  a  risnal  following  of  hia 
expression.  This  most  precious  servitor  of  in- 
tercourse with  tbe  world  so  full  of  a  number  of 
things,  we  could  least  afford  to  lose  from  our  con- 
scious concern.  In  contrast  with  vision,  toach 
offers  a  more  dispensable  type  of  information,  — 
less  aggressive,  with  leas  initiative.  We  could 
afford  with  resulting  inconvenience,  bat  with  no 
irreplaceable  loss,  to  remain  relatively  unaware  of 
objects  through  handling  them,  and  to  receive 
them  into  our  ken  only  as  they  fall  within  tiie 
range  of  our  vision. 

Hysteria  presents  types  of  selective  awareness 
in  accordance  with  these  principles.  One  hysteri- 
cal subject,  who  can  be  made  to  reveal  by  auto- 
matic writmg  what  is  impressed  upon  her  anses- 
thetic  huid,  becomes  aware  that  that  member  is 
moving,  not  by  any  direct  sensation,  bat  by  see- 
ing the  movements  as  the  pencil  proceeds ;  yet 
these  movements  are  intelligent,  and  are  caress- 
ing the  reflections  of  her  consistent  self.   Natu- 
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Tally,  such  writiiig  is  to  her  controlling  consciooB* 
neBS  an  exb'a^rsonal  a£Eair,  taking  place,  like 
digestion,  in  her  organirao,  but  not  by  ber  agency. 
Place  ber  band  in  a  strained  attitude,  and  she 
has  a  visual  pictare,  but  no  direct  perception  of 
the  uncomfortable  position.  Another  patient,  in 
whose  anffistbetic  band  several  objects  are  placed 
one  after  the  other,  is  induced  to  move  her  hand 
so  as  to  bring  vhat  she  grasps  before  ber  eyes : 
whereupon  she  remarks  with  surprise,  "  Why  I  I 
have  a  key  in  my  band  !  "  In  yet  another  case,  a 
fictitious  object  is  introduced  as  a  visual  sugges- 
tion, and  by  its  strong  appeal  arouses  the  dormant 
tactual  sensibility.  The  su^^eetion  is  made  that 
the  subject  sees  a  caterpillar  and  that  it  is  crawl- 
ing upon  her  aniesthetic  arm,  whereupon  she  both 
sees  and  feels  the  unpleasant  hallucination. 

It  is  thus  not  by  accident  that  what  drops  out 
of  the  hysterical  field  of  awareness  is  what  m  the 
mental  economy  of  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
intercourse  may  be  most  readily  spared ;  and  fur- 
ther, that  within  the  dispensable  field  such  ave- 
nues of  information  are  retained,  or  partially 
80,  as  still  find  useful  connection  with  the  intact 
perceptions.  Touch  and  the  indirect  field  of 
vision,  or  the  sensations  of  a  slighted  band  or  out- 
lying retina,  may  thus  be  dismissed,  and  the  more 
readily,  as  they  are  specially  localized  instrnments, 
—  separable  parts  of  a  whole,  that  may  be  sacri- 
ficed while  retaining  the  service  of  the  remaining 
more  important  sensory  areas.  By  the  same  sub- 
conscious economy,  sensations  essential  to  a  situa- 
tion are  perceived  even  by  the  "silent  partner;  " 
hysterical  subjects  who  fall  or  swoon  in  an  attack 
do  so  without  hurt  through  taking  notice  of  threat- 
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ening  obstacles ;  and  again,  Ihey  do  not  allow  the 
disqualified  sense  to  OTertura  the  assimilatiTe  pro- 
cesses that  the  active  senses  fnrnish.  Ad  ingen- 
ious test  of  this  relation  was  elicited  bj  plaong 
a  piece  of  cardboard  between  the  two  eyes  and 
extending  it  to  the  printed  letters  which  the  left 
(seeing)  eye  could  read,  but  Ihe  nght  (mentallr 
blind)  eye  could  not ;  though  by  this  device  each 
eye  could  see  only  the  letters  on  its  own  half  of 
the  field,  yet  the  right  (blind)  eye  continued  to 
finish  the  word,  the  opening  letters  of  which  were 
presented  to  the  left  and  the  concluding  letters  to 
the  right  eye  only.  And  upon  the  negative  side 
we  find  that  the  central  part  of  retinal  vision  is  not 
lost  any  more  than  is  hearing,  for  both  are  too  es- 
sential to  the  mental  life.  Hearing  especially  wiU 
not  be  forfeited,  because  it  is  too  necessary,  too 
intimate,  too  social  a  sense,  too  little  consciously 
apperceived  as  an  instrument  of  exploration  of  the 
objective  qualities  of  impersonal  things. 

Its  messages  appeal  more  directly  to  the  self,  at 
once  achieve  translation  in  terms  of  intellectual 
and  emotional  meaning,  and  are  thus  concerned 
with  the  indispensable  ties  of  personal  assimilation. 
If,  then,  the  assimilative  horizon  must  be  nar- 
rowed, the  least  insistent,  the  least  independent, 
and  the  least  interesting  appeals  will  be  sacrificed; 
it  is  to  this  principle  that  many,  though  by  no 
means  all,  of  the  seemingly  capricious  psychic 
ansesthesias  conform.^ 

^  It  efaoald  Dot  be  bMtilj  ooaduded  that  tbU  is  the  sole  tomoii 
for  tbe  prevalenoe  of  tactile  anaatliBBias.  There  are  donbllMa 
tnon  direct  motivei  inherent  in  tbe  texture  of  the  nerrona  lyBtem 
tliat  indaoo  these  diaorders  to  auDma  their  apeciBo  iTniptoiiia; 
and,  farthMinore,  racli  uuMUieaiu  are  both  fiaatnuting  aod  aab- 
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The  stureoder  of  an  opportunitj  of  possible 
experience,  or  the  mental  rejeetioD  of  certain  types 
of  stimoli,  is  not  a  phenomenon  that  stands  in 
isolated  independence ;  it  inevitably  inTolves  con- 
comitant disqualificationB  both  of  assimilation  and 
of  control ;  and  it  does  so  because  the  dissocia- 
tion of  conscioasness  is  a  functional  failing  that 
leaves  its  impress  npon  all  the  several  factors  of 
the  mental  life  that  participate  in  its  consum- 
mation. Ezclnsion  of  suitable  claimants  from 
recognitioD  is  but  one  consequence  of  dissoci- 
ation. Divorce  from  feeling  stands  iu  closest 
relation  vith  divorce  from  control;  and  both  inti- 
mately react  upon  the  memory  registiy,  and  most 
complexly  upon  that  phase  thereof  that  imparts 
the  personal  flavor  to  experience  and  develops  the 
traits  of  a  consistent  character.  The  relation  is 
simplest  in  terms  of  the  measure  of  awareness 
that  is  needed  to  gnide  movement.  Acts  of  skill, 
all  organized  movements,  require  the  integrity 
of  the  sensoiy  clues  iu  dependence  npon  which 
the  proficiency  was  acquired.  The  expert  billiard 
player  or  marksman  must  have  an  accurately 
gauging  eye  as  well  as  a  nicely  controlled  hand ; 

jaot  to  nwtnnng  oJuuges,  bj  Tirtiw  of  wtiicli  >  limited  uid  potan- 
tullf  tnnuent  Upw  deTclop*  into  %  more  widespread,  more 
■jitenuLtio,  aad  more  permaoent  uiartlieiiB.  Snch  Tarianta  and 
oonoomitauta  of  hyiteriiial  ajinptoma  toe  again  oonaidered  ;  see 
page*  319, 332,  eto.  Foramoredetailedtreatmrat,  the  flnt  chap- 
ter of  Janet :  The  Mtntai  SlaU  ofH^ttrieaU,  mtj  be  coQaalteil. 
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the  trained  singer  Teqaiiea  the  correctiTe  regular 
tion  of  a  sensitive  ear  to  mainfaiiii  a  minnteljT  del- 
icate direction  of  the  vocal  mechanism.  If,  then, 
I  can  skate  or  swim,  play  ihe  flute  or  violin,  sew 
or  weave  or  carve  or  vrite,  I  direct  these  acccHn- 
plishmento  by  virtue  of  the  guiding  sensations, 
the  very  possession  of  which  is  a  vital  part  of  my 
proficiency.  When  these  accomplishments  are  of 
long  standing  and  deeply  ingrained,  we  call  ihran 
automatic,  and  note  with  what  suppressed  con- 
sciousness and  with  what  sUghtness  of  effort  they 
are  conducted;  if  new  or  of  peculiar  con^lez- 
ity,  or  if  involving  unusual  intellectual  Actors, 
we  observe  how  they  enlarge  in  the  field  of  our 
awareness  and  encroach  upon  our  directive  ener- 
gies. 

The  direct  conclusion  from  this  rdation  is  that 
a  psychic  type  of  insensibility  would  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  psychic  type  of  paralysis ;  disqualified 
feeling  should  induce  disqualified  doing.  Yet 
before  testing  the  validity  of  this  deduction,  let 
it  be  noted  that  this  sensory  factor  is  not  the 
whole  of  the  voluntary  action :  to  develop  sensa- 
tion into  action  requires  an  efficient  impulse,  — 
the  will  to  do.  Knowledge  is  not  yet  power, 
though  indispensable  to  it,  but  becomes  so  when 
executive  control  completes  the  circuit;  the  motor 
requires  a  battery  as  well  as  a  proper  construc- 
tion and  proper  connections.    There  may,  accord- 
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ingly,  be  abject  veakaeas  of  iriU, — abulia,  —  a 
symptom  common  in  all  nerrons  weakness,  and 
even  more  characteristic  of  neurasthenia  than  of 
hysteria.  It  is  the  deficiency  of  voluntary  atten- 
tion tiiat  conditions  the  mental  contraction  and 
facilitates  the  anffisthflsias;  it  is  this,  too,  that 
leads  to  other  specific  conoomitanta  of  a  disso- 
ciated consciousness.  It  was,  indeed,  in  the  form 
of  such  a  momentary  and  limited  vill-paralysis 
that  the  simplest  hypnotic  phenomenon  was  in- 
duced ;  die  vill-impalse  vas  shorn  of  its  efficiency 
by  die  force  of  a  counter  suggestion,  jost  as  nor- 
mally it  might  be  neutralized  by  fear,  by  ecmples, 
or  by  prudence.  Between  these  two  types  of 
motor  impairment — the  incapacity  to  perform  a 
given  act  by  reason  of  a  lapse  of  the  guiding  sen- 
sory  clues,  and  by  reason  of  an  irresolato  or  ear 
tangled  impulse  —  it  is  important  to  distinguish. 
In  uncomplicated  eases  the  former  becomes  in 
the  main  a  type  of  memory  defect,  a  sensory 
amnesia ;  while  the  latter  is  classified  as  an  abulia, 
or  inefficient  will.  And  whether  an  amnesic  or 
an  abulio  symptom,  the  psychic  paralysis  main- 
t^uB  its  peculiar  status  as  a  disorder  in  terms  <^ 
a  personal,  conscious  assimilation.  What  the  will 
fails  to  effect  can  be  accomplished  by  subvolnn- 
tary  agencies,  and  what  is  l(»t  to  the  directive 
consciousness  is  subconsciously  registered. 

The  hysterical  impainQents  of  initiative,  codr- 
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■dinatioa  and  attention,  are  immediately  important 
AS  famishing  a  favorable  condition  for  the  growth 
of  dissodation.  For  the  pronomiced  hysterical 
temperament,  wide  or  well-maintained  alertness  of 
anind  is  difficult ;  two  activities,  though  of  slight 
import,  can  no  longer  be  maintained  at  once ;  to 
give  attention  to  a  small  area  of  experience  in- 
Tolves  the  momentary  loss  of  the  rest.  The  spread 
<of  the  seareh^ght  of  attention  is  much  reduced, 
■while  also  its  power  of  illomination  is  enfeebled. 
The  mental  blinders — though  peculiarly  selective 
in  what  they  admit  and  exclude — are  worn  more 
and  mere  continuously;  the  contracted  habit 
<^  conscioosness  is  formed.  Systematic  gaps  in 
perception  and  in  the  control  of  the  expressive 
agencies  of  the  intellect  are  at  first  tolerated,  then 
TemgnedJy  or  stolidly  accepted.  The  patient  for< 
gets  to  include  her  arm  within  her  conscious 
concern ;  mod  it  remains  neglected,  possibly  in  a 
permanently  contracted  attitude. 

Extiema  as  this  statement  appears,  there  are 

snalc^es,  though  in  miniature,  in  normal  life. 
Two  such  incideots  have  been  related  to  me : 
Husband  and  wife  were  seated  at  the  breakfast- 
table  ;  she  was  glancing  at  the  headlines  of  the 
morning  paper,  and  was  just  stretching  out  her 
hand  to  receive  her  plate  from  her  husband,  when 
her  eye  was  caught  by  a  paragraph  that  interested 
her  intensely.  During  the  entire  reading  of  the 
item — certainly  for  a  full  minute  —  she  held  the 
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plate  rigidly  fixed  in  her  outBtretched  band ;  and 
then,  the  pai^raph  finished,  she  '*eazae  to  "  irith 
a  Blight  start  and  took  the  neglected  hand  back 
under  her  consciouB  ving.  The  rigidity  of  the 
hand,  as  well  as  its  continaance  of  an  atntude  by 
an  automatic  response,  was  the  result  of  its  sepa- 
ration from  nonnal  consciousness  through  an  ex- 
treme abBOTption.  The  other  instance  is  gnite  sim- 
ilar, though  lesB  circumstantial:  A  preacher  vaa 
observed  to  keep  his  uplifted  hand  high  above  his 
head  for  an  appreciable  time  after  the  sentiment 
that  aroused  tnis  gesture  had  been  delivered,  and 
to  turn  a  moment  later  and  suddenly  lower  his 
hand  as  though  his  eyes  had  just  discovered  the 
stranded  member  in  its  persisting  attitude.  The 
fully  developed  hyaterical  marooning  of  an  arm 
— tiiat  when  it  assumes  such  a  fixed  attitude  is 
termed  cataleptic  —  is  more  permanent,  more  sys- 
tematic. Moreover  the  cataleptic  arm  that  is  with- 
drawn from  control  is  also  anffisthetic,  withdrawn 
from  awareness ;  just  as,  quite  possibly,  in  the 
normal  instance,  the  husband  might  have  gently 
touched  hia  wife's  hand  that  was  automatically 
holding  the  plate,  without  reaching  her  engaged 
attention. 

The  uncomplicated  formula,  that  called  for  the 
direct  loss  of  the  motor  &cilities  through  the  loss 
of  the  memory  of  how  to  direct  them,  may  also 
be  observed  iu  hysteria ;  and  the  psychic  nature 
of  the  detect  is  again  shown  in  its  fuoctionally 
selective  character.  With  an  actually  paralyzed 
arm,  none  of  the  muscles  whose  nervous  centres 
are  disordered  can  be  made  to  contract ;  bat  ia 
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hyBtenoal  paiatyBis,  it  is  not  groaps  of  muscles, 
but  a  motor  apparatus  in  use  for  specified  purposes 
that  is  affected.  The  hand,  though  retentive  of 
other  acooinpliEihments,  can  no  longer  sew ;  or  the 
legs  can  run  and  jump,  but  cannot  mant^  to 
walk  ;  or  more  generally,  the  arm  is  '  retained  for 
its  service  in  non-personal  automatic  activities, 
bat  cannot  be  commanded  for  actions  ezpreasiTe 
of  self-initiatiTe  or  deliberate  execution.  In  such 
instances  we  have  the  transition  to  the  motor  iu- 
elBciencj  through  will-loss.  The  subject  who  can- 
not reach  out  her  band  to  take  her  needlewoA 
from  the  table,  from  sheer  entanglement  of  her 
impulses  (the  desire  and  intention  being  strong), 
does  this  instantly  when  ber  imprisoned  will  is 
released  by  a  hypnotic  suggestion,  or  may  do  it 
nnrefiectiTely  when  by  some  ruse  momentarily 
thrown  off  her  guard.  Very  instructiTe  is  the  in- 
stance of  a  robust  hysterical  maiden  accustomed 
to  heavy  housework,  —  in  the  coarse  of  which 
she  moves  ponderous  chairs  and  tables,  which 
she  does  with  the  unreflectiveness  begot  of  a  semi- 
automatio  task, — who  none  the  less  is  able  to 
record  only  the  contractive  power  of  a  child,  when 
asked  to  squeeze  a  dynamometer  with  all  her 
available  strength.  Her  muscular  force  is  there, 
and  serves  her  automatic  habits ;  but  the  power 
of  directing  impulses  along  voluntary  routes  as  the 
expression  of  a  personal  will  has  been  hysterically 
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enfeebled.'  Interesting  also  are  those  impait- 
ments  of  actions  that,  like  the  partial  ansesthe- 
siaa,  require  the  snpport  of  the  more  consciously 
serving  eyesight.  With  her  arm  held  behind  her 
back,  a  patient  was  nnable  to  direct  its  morementB 
or  to  become  aware  of  them,  thoagh  quite  able  to 
do  useful  things  witli  her  hands  when  they  were 
occupied  under  the  guidance  of  her  eyes;  yet 
she  properiy  used  both  hands  behind  her  back  in 
lacing  her  corset  in  the  morning's  dressing.  In 
such  cases  the  definitely  initiated,  fuUy  conscious 
moTements  must  be  Tisnally  directed,  the  inde- 
pendent tactual  guidance  having  been  sacrificed 
in  the  contraction  of  the  hysterical  consciousness. 
It  is  appropriate  to  recall  at  this  juncture  that 
the  primary  purpose  of  this  division  of  our  analy- 
sis has  been  to  pass  in  review  the  ngnificant 
phenomena  of  dissociation,  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
jective states  and  conditions  that  induce  them. 
Such  data  directly  illuminate  the  deviating  phases 
of  consciousness,  transitory  or  persisting,  that, 
viewed  as  a  psychic  product,  contribute  strikingly 
to  the   abnormal  psychology    of   consciousness. 

■  ^M  reeordf  of  tnmandoiu  exartioiiB  under  ipMul  esoitA' 
menu,  raah  u  an  kooident  or  »  fire,  are  obvioasly  uudogons; 
Mid  even  iuTalida  oaoanonall;  perform  tbe  impoMible  under  mch 
oireiinutanMi,  id  Bome  eaMS  the  mrprUing  deinoiutration  of 
tatiul  powen  sernng  u  the  itArting-point  of  »  reoovery.  The 
normal  relationi  ooncemed  are  diwraSMd  on  page  29  and  fol- 
lowing pages. 
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The  farther  expansioa  of  such  dissociated  pro* 
cesses  into  more  or  less  coordinated  and  independ- 
ent agencies  will  fonu  the  theme  of  the  succeed- 
ing exposition.  The  central  consideration  that  we 
cany  over  to  the  sequel  is  the  demonstrable  range 
of  psychical  lapses  —  affecting  predominantly 
the  assirailatiTe  attitudes^  the  execatave  facilities, 
and  the  memory  registry  —  that  come  to  exhibit 
attenuated  connection  vith  the  central  consciooa- 
ness^  and  thus  variously  to  Ulustrate  the  sorts  and 
conditions  of  dissociated  functions.  Tvo  corol- 
laries from  iiaa  relation  are  equally  important: 
first,  that  the  several  mental  states  in  vhich  such 
dissociations  prosier  are  by  no  means  of  the  same 
or  even  of  parallel  status,  though  always  present- 
ing some  measure  of  affiliation, —  an  afiiliaticHk 
that  extends  in  consistent  though  diminishing 
analogy  to  the  slighter  incidents,  the  abnormal 
lapses  in  miniature,  of  the  normal  life ;  and  second, 
that  the  dissociation  is  to  be  conceived  as  a  single 
consisteut  twist  of  the  gears,  flaw  of  the  working 
of  the  mental  mechanism,  that  is  detected  and 
described  in  terms  of  such  distinctive  deviations 
of  the  normal  product  in  weave  and  pattern,  in 
teztnre  and  design,  as  the  technical  skill  of  the 
psychologist  enables  him  to  set  forth.  The  sen- 
sory gaps,  the  munory  fadings  and  rejections, 
ihe  motor  entanglements,  the  personal  limitations 
and  extravagances,  are  but  differently  appearing 
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aspects  of  a  commoD  defect,  of  a  more  or  leas 
erteiisiTel;^  variouslj,  and  kaleidoscopicallj  dis- 
sociated consciousness. 

That  this  survey  has  been  conducted  upon  a 
descriptiTe '  and  somewhat  objectiTe  level  is  freelj 
admitted,  and  is  in  pnraaance  of  the  deliberato 
plan  to  consider  the  relations  involved  more  ana- 
lyticallj  in  the  presence  of  the  complete  rang)& 
of  evidence.  The  iotrioBic  nature  of  dissociation 
is  thus  not  dismissed  as  an  irrelevant  or  iasolabls 
theme,  but  is  deferred  to  the  point  at  vhich  the 
expoutorj  trend  has  been  ezehanged  for  the  ez- 
planatorj.  Yet  the  rounding  up  of  our  present 
pursuit  entails  the  obligation  of  suggesting  the 
direction  m  vliich  insight  lies.  Dissociation  in- 
volves not  only  something  set  apart,  stranded,  — 
the  parting  of  a  cable  and  the  setting  adrift  of 
some  secti(Mia  of  the  mental  raft ;  it  involves  some 
central  dominating  agency  from  wbich  the  dis- 
sociation takes  place.    It  involves,  in  other  vords, 

■  It  woM  1mt«  been  >ppo«ita  %t  almoat  uj  itage  of  this  ezpo- 
•itioii  to  obU  MiMwed  Bttentimi  to  the  fut  that  I  am  ii»t  giving; 
an  aeeonnt  of  the  assimilatiTe,  retentiTe,  and  Toluntarj  atttormal- 
itiea  of  hysteria,  any  mora  than  of  hysteria  aa  a  whole.  I  am 
singling  oat  oertaln  phenomena  that  have  besring  npon  dissooia- 
tion,  and  that  oconr  tjpioallj  in  hysteria.  Jnst  what  place  these 
oooapy  in  the  emembU  of  this  protean  disorder,  as  well  as  a  gen- 
era] perspeotire  of  hysteria  with  realistio  details,  oan  he  gathered 
only  from  the  special  literatnre,  mainly  of  a  medical  turn.  To 
this  field,  Janet's  Tie  Ifeniai  Slatt  of  ffstterkalt  is  a  snitablB 
iutrodnetion. 
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tliat  when  we  experience  anything  and  make  it 
our  own,  there  is  ao  act  of  incorporation,  possibly 
so  elemental  and  Beemingly  inevitable  that  we 
do  not  conceive  it  as  a  separate  activity  of  our 
mental  life,  bat  yet  some  personal  reaction  that 
brings  the  experience  within  the  intimate  circle  of 
our  personality,  that  makes  it  our  le^timate  kith 
and  kin.  The  complete  act  of  asrimilation  involves 
this  synthetic  factor;  and  the  briefest  sn^es- 
tion  of  the  dissociated  experience  that  we  can 
provisionaUy  formulate  is  that  it  is  deprived  in 
various  ways  and  for  various  causes  of  this  eyn- 
thetic  privilege.  The  non-personal,  non-synthetized 
experience,  that  yet  achieves  some  registry  in  the 
nervous  system, — vrhich  under  special  conditions 
becomes  observable  as  furnishing  mental  nourish- 
taent  to  a  subconscious  form  of  assimilation,  —  is 
thus  the  dissociated  experience ;  and  the  conse- 
qnences  to  the  intelligence  in  which  such  states 
habitually  occur  and  multiply  inevitably  affect  the 
entire  persomd  intef|;rity  of  consciousness.  By 
such  development  do  dissociated  states  pave  tiie 
way  to  disintegiated  personality. 
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The  a^Mict  of  dissociated  mental  procedure  that 
requires  stndioos  consideratioQ  is  that  reflected  in 
the  memory  f  nnction,  and  particularly  in  the  phase 
of  mental  registry  that  binds  experiences  together, 
knits  diem  firmly  into  a  coherent  continunm,  and 
imparts  to  the  vhole  the  intimate  personal  flavor 
through  which  they  become  our  experiences.  The 
stability  aa  well  as  the  unity  of  a  normal  mental 
life  is  based  upon  an  int^;Tity  of  feeling  and 
thought,  whioh  expresses  itself  as  a  fair  consistency 
of  attitude  and  response  amid  the  progressive  as- 
similations of  experience.  The  experiences  in  turn 
modify  and  develop  but  do  not  mar  or  derange  the 
evolution  of  personal  growth,  and  thus  promote  llie 
building  of  an  individual  self.  From  ike  presen- 
tation of  the  activities  that  contaibute  in  normal 
life  to  maintain  and  foster  a  homogeneous  self- 
consciousness,  we  may  carry  over  two  principles : 
the  one  emphasizing  the  distinctive  attitude  of 
alert  assimilation  that  secures  for  normal  experi- 
ences a  legitimate  place  in  the  personal  recollec- 
tion ;  and  the  other,  the  equally  distinctive  will-like 
quality  of  assenting  inclination  that  attends  and 
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coUBummates  die  adnussioii  of  the  applicant  to  l^e 
private  hearth.  The  personal  aasimilation  when 
more  passively  receptive,  and  the  personal  fiat 
when  more  actively  expressive,  stamp  with  the 
hall-mark  of  an  authoritative  registry  the  normal 
issues  of  oar  mental  constmctioDS.  These,  though 
complexly  various  io  scope  and  purpose,  yet  con- 
tain a  sufficient  infusion  of  the  personal  alloy  to 
meet  the  assay  test  as  sterling  metal  of  our  men- 
tal realm.  The  nature  of  this  assay,  so  much  of 
which  is  conducted  in  the  subconscious  laboratory, 
it  is  difficult  to  set  forth  in  simple  formulse ;  the 
asumilation  proceeds  upon  the  basis  of  an  intri- 
cate complex  of  oi^fanic  feelings,  of  specifically 
directed  perceptions,  and  of  reasoned  relations,  the 
joint  issue  of  which  accompanies  and  pervades  the 
progress  of  mental  life.  Its  presence,  however,  is 
so  elemental  and  so  normal  a  feature  of  the  mind's 
progressions  that  it  brings  to  consciousness  no 
distinctive  feehng,  such  as  attends  its  momentary 
lapse;  ^  the  sense  of  personal  orientation  explicitly 
emerges  in  the  moment  of  awakening  from  deep 
or  antesthesia,  when  all  is  confusion  until  the 
pressing  query, "  Where  am  I  ?  "  has  been  satisfied. 

'  In  thUmpeotitshanatbetnutiaf  muif  partlyorguiieipMtlj 
■ubooDtcioua  perceptiDQi ;  sach  are  the  Beiisotj  olnet  by  which  w« 
■ufuntain  our  eqiiiUbrium,  whiub  we  f«el  not  dinctlj  aa  Mnaadous 
of  poiitiv«  chkrActer,  but  feel  teaUXj  in  their  distnrbaiioe  m  slip- 
piug,  tottering,  imsteadiDeM,  diciineM,  knd  the  reflas  *«Conipft- 
niments  of  nansea,  headache,  and  vngue  orgaoic  diaeomfort. 
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Yet  tliis  orientation  discloses  but  one  expression 
of  the  personal  quality  of  experience ;  and  elemen- 
tal as  they  are,  the  several  factors  that  further  the 
personal  growth  are  subject  to  lapse,  disorder, 
iUosion,  and  disintegration.  Through  a  disturb- 
ance of  organic  feelings  that  gives  an  alien  quality 
to  the  consciousuess  of  one's  own  reactions,  or 
through  altered  attitudes  and  interests  that  impart 
a  strangeness  to  what  is  yet  recognized  as  a  famil- 
iar environment,  or  through  the  felt  presence  of  a 
gap  or  confused  memory  in  the  reconstmction  of 
the  immediate  past,  there  may  be  some  awareness 
of  the  altered  condition  which,  though  subtle  and 
difficult  to  reduce  to  words,  afEects  most  vitally 
the  dominant  tone  of  the  personal  consciousness. 
Likewise  may  the  rupture  be  so  complete  as  to 
dratroy  the  possibility  of  arousing  explicit  avare* 
ness ;  the  altered  state  retains  no  introspective 
standard  beyond  its  own  experience.  Yet  evi- 
dences of  the  change  hover  in  the  mai^ns  of 
consciousness  and  affect  its  moods  and  temper ; 
though  bat  feebly  and  distortedly  appreciated  by 
the  subject  thereof,  the  altered  mental  status 
clearly  appears  in  the  objective  behavior  to  which 
the  disturbed  self-feelings  give  rise.  It  wonld 
thus  seem  possible  that  through  some  obscnre  con- 
ditioning factor  in  the  nervous  substrata  of  the 
mental  life,  the  reactions  should  fail  to  yield  that 
personal  quality  which  is  their  shibboleth,  and  for 
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lack  of  recognition  go  about  as  strangers  in  their 
own  realm.  The  causes  of  such  diseufranchifie- 
ment — beyond  the  general  indication  of  an  ab- 
normal condition  of  internal  affairs — cannot  be 
adequately  inferred  from  such  knowledge  as  we 
possess  of  the  mental  constitution.  Such  losses 
of  natural  priTilege  may  arise  significantly  from 
statee  of  interna]  dissension,  from  failure  of  har- 
monioos  cooperation  among  constitoent  bureaus 
of  administration,  and  as  well  from  incapacitating 
disruption  of  the  entire  goTemment.  The  special, 
as  well  as  the  general  lines  of  dissolution,  which 
they  express,  must  at  the  outset  be  empirically 
traced,  then  charted  and  set  forth  with  such 
meaning  as  the  insight  of  our  interpretations  may 
supply.  They  will  not  be  found  to  follow  any 
simple  system  of  contour  lines,  for  such  disturb- 
ances are  of  perplexingly  different  types ;  yet  the 
more  significant  of  them  (disregarding  the  organic 
disorders  that  involve  or  approach  actual  insanity) 
have  in  common  the  factor  of  personal  disint^ra- 
tion,  to  which  the  Hability  to  dissociated  attitudes 
or  states  directly  leads.  The  transition  that  is 
DOW  to  be  made  is  accordingly  from  Ae  analysis 
of  partially  dissociated  phenomena  to  the  study  of 
dissociated-mindedness ;  from  a  survey  of  the  more 
isolated  and  transient  traits  and  symptoms  to  that 
of  the  more  systematic,  more  independently  oi^an- 
ized,  more  regularly  recurring,  more  permanent 
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and  even  tiBtirpiiig  changes  that  interrupt  and 
dethrone  the  normal  continuity  of  dominance  of 
a  unified  perstmaUty. 

To  prevent  our  straying  amid  the  perplexing 
tangle  of  the  abnormal  jungle,  let  us  blaze  a  pre- 
liminary trail  by  chain  and  compass,  which  we 
may  later  exchange  for  a  more  natural  highway 
when  the  topography  of  the  region  shall  have 
been  laid  bare.  We  have  ohserred  that  the  onset 
of  spontaneous  somnambulism  transports  the 
sleeper  to  a  condition  in  which  a  certain  range  of 
his  mental  efficiencies  is  brought  into  activity, 
while  otherwise  his  mind  remains  asleep;  and, 
further,  that  the  confirmed  somnambulist,  in  re- 
verting to  this  condition,  may  take  up  the  thread 
of  his  detached  experience  and  connect  one  phase 
of  his  sleeping  activity  with  the  others,  while 
yet  the  sequence  of  his  nocturnal  occupation 
remiuns  concealed  from  his  normal  memory,  which 
consiBtently  concerns  itself  only  with  what  the  wak- 
ing self  initiates  and  assimilates.  In  such  a  group 
of  incidents,  we  have  not  only  recurrent  states  of 
dissociation,  but  the  beginnings  of  a  dissociated 
personality  as  well.  The  sleep-acting  consciousness 
remains  rudimentary  and  restricted,  decidedly 
cramped  in  the  scope  of  its  doings  and  percep- 
tions, because  so  relatively  narrow  a  portion  of  the 
faculties  are  alert ;  yet  it  partakes  of  the  traits  of 
a  personality  in  so  far  as  during  somnambulism 
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the  individual  exhibits  consistent  interests,  acts 
upon  memorieB,  is  possessed  by  impulses  and 
takes  possession  of  muscles  to  carry  thran  oat, 
modifies  his  behavior  by  adjustment  to  situations, 
reflects  and  devises, —  all  of  which  conduct  may 
be  in  contrast  with,  as  it  remains  unrevealed  to,  his 
normal  self.  He  is  in  uo  strained  sense  of  the  term 
a  different  person  when  normally  wakef  ally  occu- 
pied, and  when  somnambulistically  occupied.  In 
thus  characterizing  the  difference  we  stall  recognize 
the  superior  coherence,  the  far  greater  scope,  the 
vastly  more  developed  status  of  the  normal  self. 

An  altered  personality  may  thus  be  a  mere  chip 
of  the  pareut  block,  possibly  only  the  exaggei^ 
ation  of  a  vagrant  mood  of  the  dominant  temper ; 
yet  these  defections  may  be  appropriately  viewed 
as  the  sprouts  of  budding  personalities,  which, 
grafted  upon  a  suitable  stem  and  meeting  with 
favoring  circumstance,  may  send  forth  distinctive 
flower  and  fruit.  The  tree  remains  in  a  true  sense 
a  single  growth,  germinating  ori^nally  from  a 
single  seedling,  bat  at  the  time  of  its  fruitage 
presents  a  decidedly  difierent  appearance  as  we 
approach  it  from  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Should 
the  grafted  branches  flourish  and  multiply,  while 
the  more  original  limbs  remain  barren,  it  becomes 
questionable  whether  to  describe  our  abnormal 
product  as  a  peach-tree  bearing  plums,  or  a  plum- 
tree  grafted  upon  a  peach  trunk.   Yet  our  simile 
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loses  pertinence  when  we  rec<^ize  that  alterations 
of  personality  are  likely  to  develop  as  alternations 
of  personality,  that  in  oar  psychological  orchard 
ve  must  be  prepared  to  find  peadiesupon  the  tree 
one  morning,  where  shortly  before  we  saw  plums. 
Whether  the  transformations  shall  be  regarded 
as  encroaching  upon  the  sphere  of  personality  will 
thus  depend  upon  how  extensiTe,  how  organized, 
how  independent  they  become.  We  have  observed 
bow  differently  the  dreaming  consciousness  con- 
ducts its  affiurs  from  the  harness  metiiods,  inter- 
ests, and  standards  of  waking  life ;  but  while  the 
dreaming  self  may  be  conceded  to  be  sufBciently 
independent,  it  ordinarily  lacks  comprehensiveness 
and  organization.  We  find  it  altogether  more  ra- 
tional to  speak  of  our  "dream-states,"  rather  than 
of  our  "  dream-selves,"  and  to  record  their  possibili- 
ties and  limitations,  their  affiliations  and  contrasts 
to  the  waking  states.  Most  of  all  are  they  deprived 
of  possibilities  of  development  as  personalities  by 
reason  of  their  exclusion  from  the  use  of  a  motor 
apparatus  and  of  sensory  channels  of  intercourse, 
as  well  as  of  the  restrictions  under  which  they 
operate  in  their  drafts  upon  an  inner  world  of 
contemplation.  Our  dream-life  is  thus  a  reflected, 
dependent,  distorted,  and  sporadic  abstract  of  our 
waking  consciousness.  Accordingly  we  find  no 
difficulty  in  accepting  these  dream-experiences  as 
indicative  of  normal  gaps  in  our  personal  con- 
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tboitj,  incideDtal  to  the  periodic  neceBsities  for 
repair  for  fatigued  functions}  and  with  the  re- 
freshed alerbiess  of  the  morning — or  leas  doarlj 
as  well  as  less  cheerfully  in  the  momentary  wake- 
fulness of  the  night  —  we  resume  the  sequence 
of  oar  a£EairB  with  ease  and  precision.  The  eom- 
nambulistao  iDtrosioDS,  though  still  sharing  with 
dreams  the  incideDtal,  parautical  type  of  being, 
command  a  more  comparable  approzimatioii  to  die 
waking  functions,  and  accordingly  present  greater 
possibilities  of  expansion.  If  the  tendency  to 
gonmambulism  chanced  to  be  so  r^^ular  and  so 
pronounced -that  the  relinquishment  for  any  cause 
whatsoever  of  the  normal  self  at  once  transformed 
the  individual  to  this  partial  waking  conditdon,  in 
which  a  distinctive  thoi^h  handicapped  mental 
life  was  carried  on,  and  if  these  phases  of  mental 
activity  tended  to  be  pursued  in  some  consistent 
sequence  of  interests,  the  waking  personality  would 
come  to  be  alternated  by  a  somnambulistic  person- 
ality; the  paraedtic  life  would  be  comparable  in 
status  with  that  of  the  host,  and  if  the  fwocess  de- 
veloped snfBciently,  it  might  become  difficult  to 
say  which  was  parasite  and  which  host.  Naturally, 
a  disintegration  of  this  d^^ree  of  independence 
could  not  reach  such  importance  unlebs  the  para- 
ritic  introuoDS  pervaded  or  interrupted  tiie  larger 
spans  of  waking  activity, —  not  merely  the  briefer, 
passive  ones  of  mental  abeyance  in  sleep, — and 
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unleBS  the  mtrosions  were  sofficientlj  compreheii- 
siTe  to  acquire  some  command  of  liie  iodispen- 
sable  instnunents  of  the  intellectual  life,  the  aennea 
and  muscles,  and  the  acqnisitionB  and  endowments 
that  are  the  deposits  of  ezperieoce  in  Uie  mental 
oiganism. 

If,  tlien,  through  some  flair  of  die  cementiDg 
quality  of  the  mind's  constructions,  an  individual 
-were  liable  frequently  to  lose  the  continuous  exer- 
cise of  his  personal  assimilation,  —  the  recurring 
loss  in  so  far  interrupting  t^e  sequence  of  waking 
thought,  —  to  lapse  into  a  quasi-somnambulistic 
state  in  which  he  retains  a  restricted  and  altered 
use  of  his  acquisitions,  yet  retains  them  sufficiently 
to  carry  on  a  mental  life  in  his  ordinary  environ- 
ment ;  if,  moreover,  snch  transformation  restore 
to  him  the  memories  of  activities  in  similar  lapses 
ihat  have  overtaken  him,  we  should  presently  be 
constrained  to  admit  that  during  the  lapsed  inter- 
vals  there  is  present  an  altered  personaUfy.  The 
gaps  would  not  merely  have  enlarged  in  extent, 
but  developed  in  complexity;  so  that,  forming 
some  coherence  in  their  sequence,  they  bridge  over 
the  interruptions  of  what  is  still  the  more  prir 
mary,  the  more  real  self,  and  effect  an  organization 
of  their  own.  This  independent  corporation,  if 
favored  by  circumstance,  may  have  a  iaii  chance 
to  live  and  move  and  have  a  being,  measurably 
distinct  from  the  active  single  existence  that  previ- 
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ously  constituted  the  unified  life  of  the  individual. 
Such,  instability  of  character  would  be  clearly  ab- 
normal, but  as  a  trait  or  accident  of  the  mental 
organization,  may  be  considered  as  an  aggravated 
development  of  the  same  type  of  disturbance  that 
leads  to  the  phenomena  of  dissociation. 

The  gfuiding  principle  that  brings  some  measure 
of  comprehension  into  these  obscure  and  protean 
phenomena  is  that  an  altered  personality  is  the 
issue  of  a  recurrent  and  systematized  liability  to 
lapsed  or  dissociated  states ;  tJiat  further,  in  order 
to  expand  into  a  partial  or  complete  personality, 
6Uch  dissociated  states  must  acquire  a  consistency 
of  sequence  that  develops  an  integrating  memory, 
4n  avenue  of  expression  and  assimilation  through 
the  use  of  all  or  much  of  ihe  sensory  and  mus- 
cular systems,  and  proceeds  also  with  some  selec- 
tive participation  in  the  endowments,  acquisitions, 
and  habits  of  the  more  original,  stable  self.  The 
manner  of  such  participation  serves  as  a  signifi- 
cant clue  to  the  type  of  disintegration  that  has 
ensued.  It  is  wholly  possible  that  the  fisstu^s 
along  which  division  occurs,  the  lines  of  cleav- 
age, may  be  quite  variable,  resulting  iu  this  or 
that  phase  of  a  haodicapped  self  according  to  the 
division  of  facilities  and  memories  retained  and 
lost.  An  altered  personaUty  issues  from  the  recur- 
rent and  related  disintegrations  along  the  same 
lines  of  cleavage;  a  constantly  shifting  partitiou- 
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ing  vould  lead  to  mere  confusing  interruptioiiB 
of  mental  continiuty.  The  fact  that  such  dissoci- 
ated personalities  acquire  recognizable  physiog- 
nomies points  to  a  constant  conditioning  flaw  in 
the  functional  operations  of  an  unstable  nervous 
system;  the  machine  has  a  tendency  to  break 
down  in  a  definite  way;  but  what  the  nature  of 
the  twist  may  be  that  produces  such  strange  dis- 
turbance in  the  mental  operations  we  do  not  know, 
can  hardly  conjecture.  Amid  much  that  remains 
obscure  and  baffling  we  may  explore  the  terra 
incognita  with  some  system  in  our  route,  some 
interpretative  aids  to  the  comprehension  of  what 
we  shall  discover.  The  phenomena  of  altered  per^ 
sonality  do  not  stand  alone  and  unrelated ;  they 
represent  a  peculiarly  involved  development  of 
mental  disintegration,  and  take  their  place  at  the 
end  of  a  series  whose  successive  members  have 
already  contributed  to  our  general  analyses.^ 

■  The  reader  mult  bear  in  mind  that  wluit  U  here  traced  if  tb« 
evolution  of  a  dlsfooiated  personality.  The  eurUtUment  of  a  self  by 
the  diaqDBli&catioD  of  a  pottioD  of  ita  aoqnisitioiu  natnrallj  in- 
dneea  bo  altered  a  atatna  of  tbe  mind'a  ocoDpatiou  aa  to  merit  tho 
name  of  an  altered  personality.  Tet  the  two  cooditions,  though 
not  withoat  poiDts  of  contact,  are  diatiDct.  Tbe  latter  type  wilt  be 
considered  subseqnently  nnder  modified  f ormnla  of  interpretation. 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  sane  obsanre  type  of  brain  injury 
that  leads  to  disintegration  of  personality  may  result  from  oQier 
causes,  particularly  from  a  sadden  shock  or  aceidetit.  Such  trnu- 
matie  cases  form  an  ipstructive  variation  from  the  maturing  ones, 
and  equally  with  them  mnst  be  taken  into  account  in  formulating 
a  eoneeptton  of  their  genesis. 
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The  samples  of  dissodated-nundedneas  in 
hysteria  have  been  taken  from  cases  that  vera 
not  complicated  hy  fully  developed  alteration  of 
personalis;  they  vera  incidents  from  the  lives 
fd  bereft,  handicapped,  or  crippled  personalitieB, 
bat  the  realms  thus  withdrawn  were  too  incidental, 
too  fragmentary  in  character,  to  take  tank  as 
fonndatioDS  of  seceding  colonies  from  the  parent 
stem.  It  is  naturally  the  case  that  the  several 
t^pea  of  mental  dissociation  cited,  and  yet  more 
involved  instances,  attend  the  formation  of  altered 
personality  in  hysteria ;  and  it  is  equally  a  conse- 
quence of  our  general  position  that  the  soil  in 
which  snch  dissociated  peraonalitaes  ara  likely  to 
flourish  is  diat  supplied  by  Uie  hysterical  temper- 
ament. What  t}iia  means  is  that  the  manner  of 
formation  and  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
these  deviating  and  seceding  personalities  will 
partake  of  that  peculiar  status,  especially  of  that 
paradoxical  mode  of  intercourse  between  the  ori- 
ginal primary  consciousness  and  its  derivative  vari- 
ants, that  we  have  come  to  recognize  as  a  distinc- 
tive trait  or  stigma  of  the  hysterical  fraUty.  The 
per^iective  of  principles  that  emerged  from  the 
study  of  the  dissociated  conscioosness  will  remain 
equally  pertinent  to  oar  present  pursuit. 

It  will  be  profitable  to  consider  first  such  in- 
stances of  modified  personality  as  leave  the  pri- 
mary self  least  disturbed,  leave  it  indeed  so  slightly 
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affected  by  the  half-flcknovledged  puasitio  life 
that  the  adjoHtmeDt  to  the  ordinarj  couditioDS  of 
existence  remaiDs  fairly  nonnal.  Still  mote  ^tlj 
would  such  cases  answer  the  theoretical  statas  de- 
manded by  OUT  preliminary  triangulation,  if  the 
teanntion  to  the  altered  state  required  the  consent 
and  support  of  the  dominant  self,  that  continues 
somehow  to  miuntaiD  a  protectorate  over  the  suz^ 
rendered  estate.  Conditions  of  this  character  may 
be  found  in  what  are  described  as  trance-states ; 
and  the  trance,  though  it  at  times  takes  the  dis- 
posed subject  nnawares,  yet  quite  commonly  is 
entered  upon  with  some  such  deliberate  assistance 
as  attends  our  awaiting  of  sleep.  The  subjective 
status  of  a  trance  is  not  very  sharply  differentiated 
from  that  met  wilJi  in  hypnosis  and  in  the  more 
proDOUDced  hysterias,  but  on  the  whole  stands  for 
a  more  superficial  degree  of  disintegration.  The 
directive  trend  of  thought  is  shaped  by  procedures 
more  neady  allied  to  the  normal;  the  source  of 
the  *' inspiratdons  "  is  more  definitely  traceable;  it 
occupies  and  is  made  known  in  greater  measure  to 
the  waking  consciousness,  though  the  intercourse 
between  the  two  is  by  no  means  so  open  as  entirely 
to  acquaint  each  with  the  affairs  and  impulses  of 
the  other.  The  relation  is  su^^tive  of  the  wak- 
ing occupations  of  that  partially  repressed  and 
suppressed  type,  in  which  undei>«elve8  and  unreal- 
ized potentialities  commonly  find  solace  for  the 
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harsh  demands  of  a  strenuous  practical  life ;  tor 
thew,  too,  approach  Bufficientlj,  even  if  feebl;  and 
gnidginglj,  to  the  focus  of  reflectiTe  conscions- 
ness,  to  find  illnmination  by  the  %ht  of  introspec- 
tion. For  these  combined  reasons,  an  analysis  of 
the  traooeHitate  furnishes  the  most  suitable  intro- 
doction  to  the  study  of  altered  personalities. 

An  unusually  instnictiTe  instance  is  that  re- 
counted by  M.  ^onmoy.'  H^IJlne  Smith  —  the 
name  given  to  the  subject — is  described  as  a 
young  woman  in  good  physical  health,  of  an 
impressionable  temperament,  and  as  displaying 
certain  sporadic  tbongh  unmistakably  hysterical 
symptoms.  A  decidedly  imaginative  child,  she  in- 
dulged passionately  in  day-dreaming  fantasies  in 
which  she  was  ever  the  central  figure.  She  Uved 
largely  in  this  fictitious  world  of  romance,  in 
which  she  was  not  her  work-a-day  self,  but  the 
material  proxy  of  some  more  exalted  personage. 
The  CindereUa  idle  of  her  half-credited  faUes 

'  M.FIouooj'b  book  hM  been  tmuUtodondertbe  title  "Fkhii 
India  to  tbe  FUoet  Man  "  (1901)  ;  tho  teqaal  therato  wm  pab- 
luh«d  (in  FMDch  onlj)  in  1902.  It  ii  altogether  »  misfortotiB 
thtit  tbe  Bpiritualiitlo  eMt  of  tbe  tnwoei,  in  wbioh  Mile.  Smith 
uted  M  »  "  raediom  "  foi »  eoannoad  oiiele,  ibonld  m  deeidedlj' 
mftT  the  pejohologiml  portrayal  <J  the  plot  u  the  arolDtiou  of 
•nboonMioiuIj  dereloped  peiaonalities.  H.  Flottrnof  baa  in  a 
meaaura  tednoed  the  imleTanoiei,  while  the  English  edition  baa 
aggiarated  them.  Thoogb  tbe  deTelapntent  of  tiie  eaae  itaelf,  aa 
well  aa  tbe  acooonts  thereof,  ia  deeidedlj  warped  bjr  theie  pre* 
jndieed  attitudes,  the  euentia]  outline*  of  the  tale  are  olear 
enough  to  dednoe  therefrom  a  pejabologieal  interpretation.  Tbia 
alone  ia  oonndered  in  tbe  dm  of  tbe  data  that  it  here  attempted. 
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offered  a  seductive  conttast '  to  the  commonplace 
BQrrotmdings  of  her  modest  home  in  Genera;  she 
felt  estranged  from  her  &niUj,  as  one  destined  to 
a  hieiher  calling,  and  even  questioned  whether 
by  chance  she  were  not  a  changeling.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  she  was  apprenticed  to  a  large  shop  in 
Geneva^  and  earned  her  way  to  a  resptmsible  post 
in  this  establishment.  ThrODghont  the  develop- 
ment of  the  trance-personaUties  she  maintained 
herself  in  this  position,  filling  her  round  of  duties, 
as  a  reliable,  alert,  conscientious,  and  tactful  busi- 
ness womaJi.  This  practical  occupation  may  have 
been  the  salvation  of  her  normal  personahty,  com- 
pelling, as  it  did,  a  wholesome  absorption  in  ob- 
jective details,  and  providing  an  effective  milieu 
for  her  normal  life.  It  seems  probable  that,  had 
there  come  no  opportanity  to  stimulate  the  growth 
of  the  disintegrating  tendencies,  they  would  have 
died  a  natural  death,  would  have  faded  away  under 
the  pressure  of  the  real  concerns  of  practical  life. 
The  cntical  issue —  the  decision  of  thumbs  up  or 
thumbs  down  —  was  supplied  by  a  dilettante  dab- 
bliug  in  spiritualism,  which  ended  iu  crystallis- 
ing ner  subconscious  reveries  in  accordance  with 
the  conception  of  impersonations  or  incarnationa 
of  departed  spirits,  and  in  thus  giving  them  an 
accredited  habitation  and  an  inspiring  name. 

It  will  be  understood  that  Mile.  Smith's  abnor- 
maliides  previous  to  the  spiritualistic  stances  re- 
vealed nothing  more  than  an  occasional  automata 
intrusion,  an  absorption  in  her  subconscious  ro- 
mancing, so  intense  as  to  breed  under  emotional 
stress  a  projected  hallucination,  —  the  automatio 
response  of  a  susceptible  brain  to  a  passionate 
devotion  to  its  own  figments.  Occasionally,  too, 
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her  coDTictioQ  of  the  reality  of  her  day-dreams 
was  strong  enough  to  impart  a  sense  of  unre- 
ahty  to  her  actual  doingB;  the  half^achnowledged 
drama  encroached  now  and  then  npon  her  real 
world,  and  she  found  herself  acting  and  thinking 
in  terms  of  her  fictitious  creations.  All  this  hardly 
exceeds  the  normal  vagaries  of  adolescence,  except 
posmbly  in  the  TividneBs  with  which,  in  a  moment 
of  special  impressionability,  the  subconscious  con- 
structions assumed  the  bodily  semblance  of  solid 
flesh.  As  sooD,  however,  as  the  stances  b^an, 
and  Mile.  Smith  found  that  her  hand*could  write 
messages  seemingly  remote  from  her  control,  that 
she  could  lose  herself  in  a  condition  in  which  she 
responded  to  suggestions  and  acted  upon  impulses 
that  were  imposed  by  her  altered  state,  the  private 
r^OQ  of  her  mind  blossomed  into  publicity,  and 
Ihe  "  spirits  "  found  an  occupation. 

The  most  significant  personage  in  this  drama 
of  dissociation  ^kes  the  part  of  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend.  Psychologically  this  indicates  a  suf- 
ficiently disturbing  awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
normal  consciousness  that  certain  of  the  measures 
and  thoughts  brewed  in  her  mind  are  not  wholly 
composed  by  her  directive  self,  to  induce  her  to 
find  a  responsible  source  for  these  dissociated 
activities  in  a  foreign  personality,  with  whom, 
in  accord  with  "spirit"  doctrine,  ^e  commnnes. 
This  assumed  guardian  of  her  subconscious  life 
she  calls  "Leopold,"  and  regards  him — a  sheer  bit 
of  fancy  —  as  the  reembodiment  of  the  adventurer 
Joseph  Balsamo,  known  as  Cagliostro  (d.  1795). 
Leopold's  psychological  justification  is  his  abili^ 
to  serve  as  the  bridge  that  connects  the  doings  of 
her  entranced  mind  with  the  waking  understand- 
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lag,  to  act  as  interpreter  between  the  two  alien- 
ated realros.  At  times  Mile.  Smith  actually  be- 
comes rather  than  ia  attended  by  her  dissociated 
self ;  and  there  are  occasional  intrusions  both  of 
Leopold  and  of  her  dramatic  creations  into  the 
stream  of  her  normal  waking  life.' 

By  resuming  the  thread  of  the  plot  in  succes- 
siTe  Bonces,  the  trance^tates  have  become  system- 
atized in  turn  about  three  cycles,  all  gradually 
developed,  all  at  first  crude  and  unadorned,  and 
step  by  step  embellished  with  fantastic  details 
under  the  encour^ement  of  a  devoted  and  im- 
pressed clientele.  The  setting  of  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  dramas  upon  the  planet  Mars  afforded  a 
welcome  security  from  verification,  and  set  free  the 
natural  impulse  to  present  things  as  fantastically 
transformed  in  the  uembic  of  a  luxurious  though 

■  In  dulu  J  oBMS  of  fayBteiu  tteiuitnl  oruia  weniBto  Iuto  bem 
aosanoiied  bf  a  fioUnt  shodt  of  wb  emotional  nature.  Many  writera 
legaid  tliia  aa  aa  almoat  oomtant  and  parmaaentlf  signifloant 
fkotor  in  the  development  of  the  malady.  It  is  qaite  clear  that 
the  extreme  impreasionabilitj  of  the  nerroaa  ayatam  at  hjiterioala 
to  these  organia  ihocks  leads  to  a  r«Tirsl  of  the  ezperieoce  in 
memory,  and  to  a  reoorrent  iboek  wbeoerer  the  recolleotion  of 
Um  soene  is  aroused  by  anj  association,  direct  or  indirect,  with 
the  ori^nal  ciroamstanoB.  ^lis  reri*al  maj  often  be  of  an  nnrn- 
fleotiTe  •nboonseions  type,  and  is  apt  to  induce  the  moment  of 
dissoeiation  and  the  eonseqaent  eleft  of  peniHiality.  The  pte- 
sent  ease  azhibits  a  partial  ecntformity  to  this  view  in  an  incident 
of  Ulle.  Smith's  girlhood  in  whieb  she  was  badly  frightened  by  a 
dog,  and  seems  to  hare  been  rescned  by  a  priest.  Qnite  a  number 
of  ber  hallacinatious  have  diseloeed  a  man  in  monk's  garb ;  and 
the  original  scene  has  reappeared  in  some  of  her  tnuice-etates. 
This  shook  or  tTaamatio  aspect  of  the  genesis  of  hysterical  attacks 
appears  in  other  oases,  presently  to  be  cited. 
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somewhat  juTenile  imae;inatioii.  The  charactera 
are  the  departed  relatives  of  inquiiing;  friends, 
who  are  communiDg  throngh  Mile.  Smith's  me- 
diumship,  and  to  irhom  are  hronght  messages 
through  her  vritiDg  and  speaking  while  entranced. 
Nothing  thus  revealed  is  particularly  notable ;  and 
the  interest  is  confined  to  the  state  of  the  "  me- 
dium "  while  thus  eng^ed.  These  states  differ  in 
the  degree  to  which  they  induce  uoawareness  of 
surroundings,  loss  of  memory  upon  awakening, 
and  altered  sensibilities ;  the  more  vivid  and  sus- 
tained impersonations  occur  in  the  deeper  stages 
into  which  Leopold  plunges  her  by  making  passes, 
naturally  through  the  agency  of  her  own  hands. 
Her  commuDications  take  the  form  of  the  rapping 
of  "Yes  "  and  **  No,"  or  by  aatontatic  writing  of 
her  "controlled"  hand,  or  by  direct  speaking 
through  her  voice ;  any  of  these  methods  may  at 
times  serve  to  interpret  messages  that  come  to  her 
as  visions,  as  auditory  hallucinations,  or  as  enforced 
impulses.  Characteristic  of  the  possession  by  an 
altered  personality  is  the  consistent  change  of  hand- 
writing, as  one  or  another  of  the  impersonated 
individuals  writes  through  her  entranced  hand ; 
or  of  tone,  diction,  and  expression,  when  speaking 
through  her  voice.  The  sentiment  and  the  situ- 
ation are  so  realistically  felt  as  to  arouse  by  sug- 
gestion, in  the  impressiouable,  semi-automatic  con- 
sciousness, the  appropriate  cbaQnels  of  expression. 
Much  of  this  may  be  more  akin  to  the  dramatic 
objectification  of  a  half-acknowledged  invention 
than  to  a  distinct  lapse  of  personality ;  the  actor 
is  not  wholly  lost  in  his  part,  or,  if  we  prefer  to 
say  BO,  the  entranced  personality  is  not  immune 
to  the  histrionic  phase  of  its  own  conduct ;  yet 
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it  presents  jost  that  compIezioD  of  self-centred 

motives  by  which,  in  susceptible  minds,  qoite  real 
lapses  of  personality  are  favored. 

That  in  thus  assuming  an  altered  personality, 
the  normal  self  does  not  bam  all  its  bridges  be- 
hind it,  is  well  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  an 
intermediate  state,  in  which  the  scenes  from  the 
Martian  episode  are  again  projected  before  her 
half-awake  fancy,  and  enable  her  conscious  pencil 
to  sketch  the  revelations.  These  prove  to  be 
merely  bizarre  distortions — feebly  su^estive  of 
the  pictorial  travesties  of  Lear's  Nonsense  Botany 
—  ot  quite  earthly  fauna  and  flora  and  the  scenery 
and  habitations  of  terrestrial  man.  Unquestionably 
the  most  notable  product  of  this  altered  person- 
ality is  the  Martian  language.  As  the  events  of 
this  cycle  were  developed  from  week  to  week,  the 
approach  of  a  new  and  sensational  feature  was 
heralded.  At  first  meaningless  words  in  a  strange 
jaigon  were  heard,  and  their  purport  tentativ^y 
guessed ;  then  her  lips  uttered  the  uninterpreted 
words,  speaking  in  curt  phrases  ;  later,  after  f ut^ 
ther  incubations,  brief  sentences  were  written  in 
the  new  language,  but  in  Komao  characters;  and 
finally  came  the  crowning  invention,  in  fulfillment 
of  Leopold's  promise,  in  the  form  of  a  seemingly 
well-rehearsed  message  in  the  Martian  alphabet. 
All  this  goes  on  subconsciously  without  explicitly 
arourang  the  direction  of  the  waking  conscious- 
ness, which  remains  unaware  (with  the  peculiar 
type  of  unawareness  that  is  ch^ttcteristic  of  a  dis- 
sociated state  not  wholly  sundered  from  the  cen- 
tral consciousness)  of  the  meaning  or  the  origin 
of  these  linguistic  symbols.  Unquestionably  as  a 
memory  feat,  on  the  part  of  any  type  of  depend- 
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ent  pra»}nality,  the  achievemeiit  is  creditable.  Yet 
one  IS  prMHtied  for  the  discovery  revealed  hj  an 
analysis  of  the  structure  of  the  Martian  sentances, 
that  they  prove  to  be  closely  modeled  upon  French, 
'  the  only  language  that  Mile.  Smith  knows  well.  It 
may  require  no  special  originaUty  to  devise  such  an 
alphabet,  but  to  hold  in  mind  the  strange  forms 
and  to  combine  them  consistently  into  equally 
luiificial  words,  aigues  a  vivid  power  of  visualiziDg 
of  which  there  is  much  corroborative  evidence.  It 
appears,  indeed,  that  many  of  the  scenes  that  Mile. 
Smith  so  dramatically  presents  come  to  her  as 
visions,  which  are  then  set  to  words  and  move- 
ment. The  revelations  of  Martian  scenery  and  the 
hallucinations  tiiat  project  themselves  from  her 
suppressed  fancies  into  her  waking  life  are  quite 
constantly  of  marked  visual  vividness,  with  an 
objective  realism  rich  in  detail. 

Another  conventional  trance-drama  matetializes 
a  Hindoo  cycle,  in  which  Mile.  Smith's  rdle  is  that 
of  the  wife  of  a  Persian  sheik  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  most  dramatic  scene,  which  she  enacts 
largely  by  pantomime,  she  is  compelled  by  the 
customs  (n  her  race  to  throw  herself  upon  her  hus- 
band's funeral  pyre;  before  her  self-sacrifice  she 
tears  from  her  person  the  ornaments  appropriate  to 
an  Asiatic  princess,  —  rings,  bracelets,  necklace, 
earrings,  girdle,  anklets,  — and  with  the  expression 
of  resolute  devotion  mingled  with  growing  terror, 
she  asceods  Ibe  pile, — then  collapses  in  a  state 
of  physical  ezhanstion,  from  which  Leopold  gradu- 
ally restores  her  to  a  normal  condition.  A  more 
joyous  scene  from  the  same  drama  consists  in  the 
reading  of  love  letters  from  her  royal  ^once,  the 
whole  presented  with  realistic  rencfering  of  ono- 
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tioD.  Throughout  both  tiie  Martian  and  the  Hin- 
doo cjcles,  there  ia  introduced  a  fair  variefy  of 
fancital  episodes  that  ?iye  complexity  to  the  plot^ 
Trhich,  it  must  be  recalled,  is  developed  in  response 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  sitters  and  the  stimulus 
of  her  own  invention,  in  successive  stances  cover- 
ing a  period  of  weeks  or  months.  While  testifying 
to  the  genius  of  the  '*  medium's  *'  constructive  fan- 
tasy and  dramatic  talent,  they  afford  no  deeper 
insight  into  the  psychology  of  the  trance  itself. 

The  third  impersonation  introduces  a  more  mod- 
ern setting ;  the  medium  becomes  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  her  mentor  appears  in  his  historical  character 
of  Balsamo,  who  presents  himself  as  a  devoted  sab- 
ject  of  the  queen.  For  hoars  at  a  time.  Mile.  Smith 
poses  as  Marie  Antoinette,  speaks  in  the  manner  of 
royalty,  converts  the  companions  assembled  about 
her  into  a  royal  court,  carries  on  a  converaation 
with  Balsamo,  whom  she  calls  her  cher  sorcieTf 
partakes  of  material  food  at  a  banquet  in  disregard 
of  her  normal  appetite,  apparently  insensitive  to 
alcoholic  potations  that  would  prove  disastrooa  to 
her  normal  self,  and  convincingly  exchanges  her 
real  for  the  fictitious  personality. 

The  precise  status  of  the  parasitic  life  that 
reaches  distinctive  expression  in  the  trances  is  sig- 
nificantly indicated  by  the  manner  of  ite  origin, 
by  the  intrusion  of  these  personalities  into  the  con- 
cerns of  the  daily  life,  and  by  certain  occurrences 
during  the  trance  that  reveal  the  measure  to  which 
the  normal  self  has  withdrawn  to  give  way  to  the 
fantastic  impersonations.  In  general  it  is  true  that 
the  personal  hold  of  these  construetioQg  increased 
as  the  plot  developed;  seemiogly,  at  their  origin, 
they  were  held  apart  in  a  detached  area  of  her  coa- 
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scioosneas,  coquetted  vith  as  half  real  and  as  half 
make-believe;  while vith  continued  indulgence,  the 
characters  o£  her  trance-stage  became  wholly  real 
citizens  of  a  remote  but  mentally  accesBible  realm, 
from  whom  occasional  visits  to  privileged  proteges 
mi^t  be  expected.  Accordingly,  Mile.  Smith  was 
Bumciently  acquainted  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Martian  and  other  personages  to  recognize  them 
when  they  appeared  as  haUacinations.  Such  vi- 
sions, whue  most  common  at  &e  moments  of  fall- 
ing asleep  or  of  waking,  came  occasionally  during 
working  hours.  The  characters  appeared  in  proper 
costume,  spoke  the  language  of  uieir  race ;  and  in 
departing  left  so  clear  an  impression  upon  the 
seer's  mind  as  to  enable  her  to  record  the  sound  of 
the  words  that  she  had  just  heard,  and  to  sketch 
what  had  been  revealed.  During  the  incubation  of 
the  Martian  alphabet,  she  saw  in  clear  daylight 
a  broad  horizontal  bar  changing  from  flame  color 
to  brick-red,  to  rose,  against  which  appeared  some 
strange  characters,  —  recognized  at  once  as  the 
promised  Martian  alphabet.  It  was  throagh  such 
automatic  revival  in  a  nearly  waking  condition 
that  the  detailed  description  of  Mars  and  India 
vros  secured ;  nor  was  the  more  familiar  environ- 
ment of  the  royal  cycle  excluded  from  this  manifes- 
tation. At  one  time  she  was  haunted  by  glimpses 
of  a  large  French  salon,  in  which  was  enacted  a 
domestic  scene  appropriate  to  the  hfe  of  Marie 
Antoinette.  Of  quite  similar  statm,  though  often 
more  vague  and  with  greater  personal  appeal,  were 
the  brief  measles  or  warnings  that  came  to  her 
as  prranonitions.  Upon  one  occasion  she  was  sit- 
ting at  her  desk,  when  suddenly  she  heard  spoken 
the  words;  '*  Until  this  evening."   In  the  evening 
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she  felt  uneasy,  essayed  automatic  vritiiig,  and 
found  that  the  pencil  conveyed  a  long  message 
to  relieve  her  disquietude.  It  thus  appears  that  an 
intermittent  intercourse  was  maintMned  between 
her  trance  personalities  and  the  active  self  of  the 
daily  life.  Quite  possibly  the  more  detailed  of 
these  visions  involved  a  partial  return  to  a  trance- 
state  ;  but  the  briefer  ones  came  as  intrusions  into 
a  moment  of  clear  consciousness,  and  are  sng- 
gestive  of  an  eruption  from  the  submerged  area 
in  which  during  practical  occupations  these  half- 
acknowledged  creations  disport  themselves. 

While  the  other  personages  have  but  an  inci- 
dental share  in  her  waking  Hie,  it  is  natural  that 
Leopold,  who  represents  the  more  personal  phase 
of  her  dissociatioD,  should  appear  most  frequently, 
and  have  power  not  alone  to  enter  her  thoughts, 
but  to  affect  her  conduct  and  impulses.  At  times 
he  is  content  to  send  messages  through  automatic 
writing,  in  which  he  gives  assurance  of  his  concern 
for  her  welfare,  offers  consolation  for  the  trials 
of  her  daily  hfe,  makes  predictions  of  interestiiig 
events  to  come,  or  pronounces  a  ban  to  forbid 
compliance  with  what  her  friends  have  asked  of  her. 
It  was  he  who  on  one  occasion  barred  tiie  street 
that  led  by  the  most  direct  route  to  her  home  and 
forced  her  to  take  a  circuitous  path,  though  t^e 
reason  for  this  precaution  never  appeared ;  it  was 
he  who  interfered  by  paralyzing  her  arm  when  she 
was  lifting  a  heavy  piece  of  cloth  from  the  shelves, 
as  a  warning  that  this  was  too  severe  a  tax  upon  her 
strength  ;  it  was  he,  too,  who  appeared  at  moments 
of  emotional  excitement,  such  as  that  of  receiving 
the  news  that  a  benevolent  lady,  interested  in  Mile. 
Smith's  mediumship,  had  supphed  the  means  to 
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enable  her  to  devote  herself  wbollj  to  this  cause. 
Jast  as  she  was  entering  a  street-car  to  bring  the 
joyons  tidings  to  her  tamily,  Leopold  appeared, 
which  portent  she  interpreted  to  mean  that  she 
must  first  go  to  the  shop  to  bid  farewell  to  her 
employers.  Apart  from  these  incidental  intrusions. 
Mile.  Smith  was  quite  free  to  carry  on  her  active 
life  as  her  commanding  self  directed  ;  her  motor 
channels  were  unaffected  by  the  foreign  invasion, 
which  occupied  —  always  in  a  superficial,  not  very 
intimate  or  usurping  temper  —  the  less  substan- 
tial world  of  longings  and  dreams.' 

'  Thoagliezaeptioiial,  it  a  pouiMe  to  find  an  inoident  from  the 
temeo  orperienaa  penfatiiig  into  ut  aotive  motiMiit :  thai  she  waa 
troubled  for  a  tim*  bj  the  hallueinatiiMi  of  a  ftraw  bat  wbioh  aba 
aaw  in  a  deflnito  poaition  abont  U»e«  fe«t  off ;  and  it  pntrad  tbat 
her  ejea  were  fixed  upon  this  object  in  the  impreawonable  moment 
of  awaking  from  the  tnnoe.  Again,  ahe  had  the  feeling  for  aome 
daja  of  iomething  grajping  her  left  wrist,  a  feeling  that  to  her 
•eemed  oauaeleu,  but  waa  due  to  the  violent  wrenobing,  while  en- 
traooed,  of  a  bracelet  from  her  arm.  To  theae  initaneea  a  Mn^ 
naefnl  inbooiueioiia  impresaion  affecting  her  practical  life  inaj 
be  added  ;  She  wai  qneitioned  bj  one  of  the  laleamen  ai  to  the 
diapoaal  of  a  {ueoe  of  gooda,  and  gave  her  impreaiion  that  it  bad 
been  aent  for  inspection  to  a  oertain  cnatoiner;  while  apeakiug,  the 
nnmbet  eigfateen  loomed  np  in  bet  mental  Tuimi ;  wheieDpoa  aha 
Tentnradthe  farther  o|unioQ  that  tbia  had  been  done  juat  eighteen 
days  ago.  The  impreaaion  tbna  projected  throng  aabconaeiona 
cbannela  prored  to  be  correct. 

EvideDee  of  the  cooTcrae  relatioo  hj  wbioh  erenta  of  har  oon- 
anoaa  waking  experience  reappear  in  the  tranoe-doingt  is  readilj 
foand  ;  the  general  interpretation  here  otfered  inTolTei  tbia  rela- 
tion, thongh  not  in  an  open,  fall]'  acknowledged  intercontae.  It  ia 
likewise  interesting  to  note  that  occasional  "  asides,"  not  intended 
for  the  mediam'a  personal  ear,  are  heard  and  heeded.  Upon  one 
n  Marie  Anbnnette  aoaepted  and  amoked  a  eigantte  ;  but 
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These  details  «e  as  typkall;  significant  of  the 
hysterical  status  of  MUe.  Smith's  trance  as  of  the 
occasional  disintegrating  tendencies  of  her  wak- 
ing momenta.  It  is  just  this  status  that  removes 
the  phenomena  from  the  field  of  oonscions  acting, 
and  eqnaUy  from  the  field  of  more  deep-seated  dis- 
int^ratioD,  of  more  thorough  and  organic  loss  of 
mental  stability.  The  type  of  disaociated-minded' 
ness  that  this  narrative  so  interestingly  represents 
exhibits  a  sporadic  and  again  an  acknoTrledged 
form  of  intercourse  between  conscious  and  sub- 
conscious modes  of  assimilation  and  ^boration ; 
yet  it  illustrates  as  well  how  the  variety  of  dis- 
sociation that  here  prevails,  though  presenting 
equally  systematic  contours,  does  not  penetrate  so 
deeply  into  the  mental  tissue  as  those  presently 
to  be  described.  The  mental  cleavage  is  of  &  kind 
that  permits  readier  communication  between  the 
two  realms,  and  likewise  remains  so  nninvolved 
that  the  dominant  trends  of  thought,  and  particu- 
larly the  dominant  occupations  and  the  channel  of 
their  expression,  are  but  incidentally  encroached 
upon.  So  &r  as  the  interests  of  the  normal  active 
life  are  concerned,  the  dissociated  personality  may 
be  said  to  be  endured,  possibly  cherished,  but  is 
not  embraced. 

tlio  nntnTorable  oonmienta  proroked  by  this  liberty  pnvented  tta 
Monmnoe  ia  BoooMding  aduioaa.  Tha  diaaoai>t«d  parMnialttiM 
ptored  tlwDuelres  tlnu  ftHka  remtile  aod  ednotble. 
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The  lines  of  cleavage  in  disjointed  personalities 
may  be  so  variously  contonied  that  the  individo- 
ality  of  the  resultiDg  alterations  becomes  Iheir 
most  conspicuous  feature.  The  portrayal  of  each 
instance  might  profitably  take  the  form  of  a  char- 
acter«tudy  apd  proceed  with  the  genetic  method 
of  a  biography.  From  our  present  point  of  ap- 
proach to  the  intimate  phases  of  abnormal  self- 
transformation,  a  system  of  paths  radiates:  we 
might  quite  logically  proceed  to  consider  cases  of 
alternating  personalities,  in  which  an  aggravated 
change  of  mood,  conditioned  by  organic  instabil- 
ity, induces  an  alternate  fluctuation  from  a  normal 
to  an  abnonnal  condition ;  we  might  equally  well 
look  for  further  enlightenment  to  instances  in 
which  a  sudden  shock  cuts  from  its  moorings  a 
well-orientated  life,  and  sends  it  adrift,  without 
chart  or  compass,  upon  unfamiliar  waters ;  like- 
wise might  we  inquire  how  far  a  similarly  condi- 
tioned disaster  may  give  rise  merely  to  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  personal  acquisitions,  the  degradation 
of  a  complex,  organized,  cultured,  matured  self, 
to  an  artless,  mitutored,  bereft,  weakened  counter- 
part ;  also  are  we  prepared  to  meet  with  disinte- 
grations that  ensue  upon  so  slight  a  prompting 
of  the  unstable  tissue,  that  quick  and  fleeting 
transitions  of  personal  phases  will  be  further  com- 
plicated by  the  mutual  relations  engendered  be- 
tween differently  dissociated  selves,  as  these  par* 
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tial  and  disenf  ranchised  personalities  come  in  touch 
with  one  another's  doings.  All  these  types  ot 
divided  self-functioning  have  in  common  a  marked 
invasion  by  the  derivative  personality  of  the 
sphere  of  active  life,  —  a  usurpation  more  or  less 
enduring  of  the  established  throne,  and  a  conse- 
quent disorganization  of  the  several  policies  and 
practical  interests  of  the  realm.  These  deep  mu- 
tations of  the  self-feelings  are  not  held  at  arm's 
length  in  a  semi-objective  contemplation,  but  are 
incorporated  vith  and  at  times  replace  the  ele- 
mental psychic  tissue  that  is  the  most  intimate 
embodiment  of  our  inner  being.  While  each  of 
these  aspects  of  impaired  personality  wiU  in  turn 
receive  attention,  it  seems  more  advantf^^os  to 
proceed  at  once  to  a  decidedly  involved  case,  com- 
bining  in  a  single  narrative  an  unusoally  interests* 
ing  and  clearly  exhibited  group  of  psycholc^cal 
disintegrations.  It  may  stand  as  a  type  of  extreme 
personal  instability,  of  hysterical  genesis,  the  dis- 
sociative fissures  of  vhich  appear  readily  and  va- 
riously, and  traverse  deeply  and  intricately  the 
o^anic  strata  of  the  mental  structure.^ 

I  The  oaM  ii  tb«  aubjeat  of  a  volume  bj  Dr.  Morton  FrinM, 
•Uitled  The  Dimockitim  of  a  PtnorMUUg  (1906).  lu  nltw  !• 
greftttj  eDliuteed  bj  Um  o&m  and  inugfat  with  which  the  devel- 
opment bM  beeo  portraTed,  interpreted,  and  directed.  Dr.  Priitoe 
hu  farniabed  tbe  nairmliTe  with  laoh  anlighteniDg  oommeati  that 
a  atndf  of  the  original  ia  Decenary  to  obtain  an  adequate  aeeonat 
of  tbe  Ngniflcanoe  of  the  complex  tale. 
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Miss  Beaaobamp,  ihe  subject  of  a  remarkable 
tragedy  of  conflicting  selves,  may  be  said  to  have 
developed  no  ^iraordinary  abnormalities  until 
early  or  late  adolescence.  Distinctly  impression- 
able, given  to  macb  day-dreaming,  morbidly  reti- 
cent and  absorbed  in  an  inner  life  of  her  ovn 
fancies,  devoted  to  intellectual  rather  than  to  prac- 
tical pursuits,  and  assimilating  the  actual  events 
of  her  life  with  so  intensely  emotional  and  personal 
a  coloring  that  the  objective  situations  were  habit- 
ually transformed  into  the  subjective  terms  of 
her  imagination,  she  furnished  the  suitable  soil 
for  mental  disintegration  to  which  the  accidents 
of  unfortunate  circumstance  *  brought  the  favoring 
climatic  conditioos.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
when  she  came  under  Dr.  Prince's  care,  she  was  a 
successful  and  enthusiastic  student  at  college,  well 
regarded  by  her  friends,  though  recognized  by 

■  Th«  (leafli  of  her  mother,  witfa  whom  she  atood  upon  struned 
nUtioos ;  further  domeitio  oompliaatiotw  that  led  to  her  ruuuin^ 
■WB5  from  home  at  the  kge  of  Rizteon  ;  kh  emational  ebook  kt 
eighteen,  due  to  the  ihattering  of  her  idoU  bj  an  experianea 
to  which  only  a  morbid  diapoeitJOD  would  attach  extreme  import 
(though  it  is  thia  iaoident  that  flgnret  m  the  tiftoma  that  engendera 
the  oleft  of  petaouJitj),  —  tfaeta  are  tome  at  the  aooideata  of  tba 
«aM.  Ttte  early  tofcena  of  liabUitj  to  dissociation  took  the  form 
of  oeoaaional  attacks  of  somnambnlism,  in  oue  of  whioh  she  was 
brought  borne  bj«nigfat-wateh»Mn;  frequent  lapses  or  spells  of 
^MtraetioD;  vagaries  of  charaoter  snlBcieDtlj  pronoDnoed  to  hayo 
bar  known  aasong  her  oompanions  as  "original"  or  "qneer;"  aad 
intenaelj  emotional  and  aalf^jentred  reaotions  to  the  trivial  inti- 
deuta  of  life.  Yet  Mi**  B.  grew  np  in  the  main  qnita  a*  inmhar- 
less  other  jronng  women,  who  hare  met  with  similst  Tieissitadea, 
IwTe  experienoed  like  mental  and  moral  misginnga,  hare  disf^Ted 
similar  traits  of  oharaotsr,  and  jret  bava  wholly  eaoaped  the  disiu- 
tegrating  tendeneiea  that  tell  to  her  lot. 
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many  as  of  a  decidedly  nervous,  possibly  erratic 
tfflnperameDt.* 

It  is  true,  then,  of  Hiss  B.  at  the  period  of  her 
greatest  personal  instability  that "  she  may  change 
her  personaHty  from  time  to  time,  often  from  hoar 
to  hoar,  and  -with  each  change  her  character  be- 
comes tranaformed  and  her  memories  altered.  In 
addition  to  the  Beal,  Original  or  Normal  Self,  the 
Self  that  was  bom  and  which  she  was  intended 
by  nature  to  be,  she  may  be  any  one  of  three 
different  persons.  I  say  three  different  persons 
because,  although  making  use  of  the  same  body» 
each,  nevertheless,  has  a  distinctly  different  cluu^ 
acter;  a  difference  manifested  by  different  trains 
of  thought,  by  different  views,  beUefs,  ideals,  and 
temperament^  and  by  different  acquisition^  tastes, 
habits,  experiences,  and  memories.  Each  varies  in 
these  respects  from  the  other  two,  and  from  the 
original  Miss  Beanchamp.  Two  of  these  personal- 
ities have  no  knowledge  of  each  other  or  of  the 
third,  excepting  such  information  as  may  be  ob- 
tained by  inference  or  second  hand,  so  that  in  die 
mranory  of  each  of  these  two  there  are  blanks 
which  corre^ond  to  the  time  when  the  others  are 
in  the  flesh.  Of  a  sudden  one  or  the  other  wakes 
op  to  find  hersdf,  she  knows  not  where,  and 
ignorant  of  what  she  has  said  or  done  the  mom^it 
before.  Only  one  of  the  three  baa  knowledge  of 
the  Uves  of  the  others,  and  this  one  presraitg  such 

1  One  mult  kntioipate  tbe  &ftt«nd  DBfoldmeot  of  «Teiita  bj 
unoaniniig:  at  tba  ontMt  that  Uu8  Misi  &  wbo  premited  kenelf 
for  modiml  treatuiMit  pravod  to  be  a  Tuiant  penooaUtj'ikiid  not 
the  originkl  Mid  real  self.  This  long  nnnupeatod  eondition  offered 
the  most  bafSiog  faetor  in  the  problem,  and  waa  eolved  only  after 
prolonged  and  mgeuioas  experimentation. 
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a  bizarre  character,  so  far  removed  from  the  others 
in  individnalitj,  that  the  transformation  from  one 
of  the  other  personalities  to  herself  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  dramatic  features  of  the  case. 
The  personalities  come  and  go  in  Icaleidoscopic 
saccession,  many  changes  often  being  made  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours.  And  so  it  happens 
that  Miss  Beauchamp,  if  I  may  use  the  name  to 
designate  several  distinct  people,  at  one  moment 
says  and  does  and  plans  and  arranges  something 
to  vhich  a  short  tmie  before  she  most  strongly 
objected,  indulges  tastes  which  a  moment  before 
would  have  been  abhorrent  to  her  ideals,  and 
undoes  or  destroys  what  she  had  just  laborionsly 
planned  and  arranged."  The  social  difficulties  of 
such  a  situation  are  readily  imagined,  particularly 
in  so  conscientious  and  truthful  a  character  as  the 
subject  of  these  episodes  possessed.  "  To  be  frank 
and  open,  and  yet  not  to  '  give  away '  the  fact 
that  sne  has  not  the  remotest  idea,  at  moments 
when  she  comes  to  herself,  of  how  she  happens  to 
be  in  a  given  situation,  or  what  her  interrogator  is 
talking  about,  or  even  who  he  is,  taxes  her  innate 
sense  of  truth,  though  it  has  developed  a  capa- 
city for  intellectual  gymnastics  and  quick  infer- 
ence which  is  instructive.  Her  power  in  any  one  of 
the  three  characters  of  taking  in  a  new  situation, 
of  jumping  at  correct  inferences  of  what  has  gone 
before,  of  following  leads  without  betraying  her 
own  ignorance,  of  formulating  a  reply  which  allows 
of  an  interpretation  compatible  with  almost  any 
set  of  conditions,  —  her  ingenuity  in  these  direc- 
tions is  surprising  ;  and  by  showing  what  can  be 
done  by  shrewd  leads,  guesses,  and  deftly  worded 
responses,  gives  one  an  inkling  as  to  the  possible 
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origin  of  much  of  tlie  supposed  supei^nonnal  know- 
ledge of  medinms.  la  toe  case  of  Miss  Beauchamp 
this  is,  of  course,  compulsory  from  the  oeoessi^ 
of  adapting  her  divided  personality  to  the  demand 
of  socud  life." 

Disregarding  for  the  moment  which  phase  or 
merged  phases  of  the  manifold  personality  will 
eyentnally  prove  to  be  the  original,  we  may  con- 
sider them  as  interrelated  though  conflicting  as- 
pects of  an  abnormally  maturing  individual.  Most 
insistent  when  in  the  ascendancy,  and  most  requit- 
ing suppression  on  the  part  of  the  personality 
striving  to  be  dominant,  is  the  personification  of 
the  opposing  forces  encountered  in  self-examina- 
tion by  every  seeker  of  a  sound  and  sincere  indi- 
viduality. This  o^^nized  opposition  — suggestive 
of  "  der  Geist  der  stets  vernetnt "  —  is  naturally 
the  one  that  most  consciously  engages  tiie  at- 
tention, is  the  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  amongst  the  rival  personal- 
ities. To  this  demonic  phase  of  her  impulses  the 
nune  of  "Sally"  was  attached.*  It  may  be  best 

>  I  am  detoribing  the  mnltipio  BeAncbunp  growth  at  the  period 
of  its  matur*  «fBote»oaDM.  TIi«  budding  of  tlw  "  Salt;  "  ptrsonal- 
itj  ia  iDtomting ;  abe  appeared  fint  as  a  Ttriant  of  tbe  hjpnotited 
Idisa  B.  ntebTpDotiopiaoedon,  instead  of  indDoing  a  dissociation 
t«waids  the  "  Miss  B."  groop  of  possibilities,  aronted  tbe  "  Sail j  " 
group,  —  aa  iune  loggestiTB  of  the  fact  tbat  the  latter  aspect  of 
the  self  had  been  for  some  time  germinating  in  a  priyate  niche  of 
her  being.  This  hjpnotie  self,  so  contrasted  in  manner  to  Uis*  B. 
in  a  umilar  state,  tried  to  get  her  eyes  open  hj  rubbing  tfaem,  and 
b;  this  release  to  eroerg«  from  a  chrysalis  to  a  butterfly  state.  In 
this  attempt  she  was  thwarted  ;  bnt  she  watched  her  opportunitj, 
and  found  it  when  the  waking  Mils  B.  fell  into  a  spell  of  abatrao- 
tion.  8be  mbbed  her  eyes,  and  there  was  Sally,  able  to  see  and 
to  enter  upon  ber  aetive  career.  At  first  she  was  much  alarmed  at 
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to  begin  with  Bome  concrete  illnatrations  of  these 
dramatic  struggles,  prefacing  only  that  the  Upaing 
into  "  Sally  "  vas  at  times  spontaneous,  at  times 
the  issue  of  a  strong  but  fruitless  struggle,  at  timee 
a  seemingly  voluntary  recall,  while  the  departure 
of  Sally  either  happened  spontaneously,  or  was 
Tolitionally  brought  about  by  this  personality  put- 
ting herself  into  a  state  of  abstraction.  There  was 
DO  loye  lost  between  them ;  and  Sally,  who  had 
with  some  difBcolty  achieved  such  independence 
of  action,  took  an  impish  delight  in  preparing 
torments  for  her  other  self.  Miss  B.,  who  had  an 
abhorrence  of  insects  and  reptiles,  found  a  box 
neatly  wrapped,  from  which,  as  she  opened  it,  nx 
spiders  ran  out.  BaUy,  who  claimed  to  he  sabcon- 
scionsly  present  to  witness  the  effect  of  her  prac- 
tical joke,  thus  describes  the  incident:  "She 
screamed  when  she  opened  the  box,  and  they 
ran  out  all  over  the  room."  Special  expeditions 
into  the  country  were  made  to  secure  spiders  and 
snakes  and  toads,  —  walks  that  were  altogether 
too  taxing  for  Miss  B.'s  strength.  Sally  never 
felt  fatigue;  yet  naturally  their  common  body 
showed  the  effect  of  such  a  strain.  On  one  such 
occasion  Sally  went  to  a  suburban  town,  where 
she  waked  herself  up  as  Miss  B^  who,  utterly 
stranded  and  without  money  in  her  pocket,  was 
obliged  to  make  the  journey  back  on  foot,  arriv- 
ing utterly  exhausted.  To  torment  Miss  B.,  Sally 

li«r  illidt  inecMS,  and  was  anxiou*  to  r«a>lt  Miu  B.  She  mmib* 
pliaEMd  this  bit  of  magio  bj  bnraing  htr  hand  with  the  end  of  * 
oigarette.  Katnrall;  Mim  B.  knid  beoame  aoqnaiiUod  with  Sallj** 
ineddlewme  doings.  It  ia  well  to  not«  that  at  the  ontaet  Hi*a  B. 
know  nothing  of  any  of  the  othn  penonalities.  The  aooonnt  abore 
given  refen  to  th«  period  aftar  nich  knowledge  had  been  gained. 
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woold  unravel  the  vorated  vrotk  npoD  vfaich  the 
former  was  engaged,  and  when  she  permitted  its 
completion,  "  polled  the  whole  of  it  to  pieces,  and 
drawing  out  the  7am  wonnd  it  round  about  the 
furniture,  carrring  it  from  picture  to  picture, 
back  to  the  different  articles  of  furniture,  then 
round  herself  many  times,  then  back  to  the  foi^ 
niture,  finally  bidiog  the  ends  somewhere  in  the 
bed.  Then  Sally,  standing  in  the  midst  of  this 
perfect  tangle  of  yam,  wakened  Miss  Beaachamp, 
who  came  to  herself  in  the  maze.  So  great  was 
the  tangle  that  she  had  to  cnt  the  yam  to  get 
ont."  Sally  likewise  invades  the  premises  of  Imss 
B.'s  intentions  and  coerces  her  to  tell  nonsensical 
lies,  and  to  act  upon  impulses  which  the  latter 
entirely  repudiates,  or  is  compelled  with  much 
embarrassment  to  explain  awav.  Likewise  she 
chastens  by  imposing  penance,  wise  or  foolish,  and 
generally  mconveoient.  Discovering  that  Miss  B. 
has  been  careless  in  money  matters,  Sally  takes 
chai^  of  the  purse  and  hides  all  the  money,  leav- 
ing only  enough  in  sight  for  car-fare  and  the  most 
penurious  allowance. 

>  Tbis  state  of  warfan  existed  betirean  Sally  and  each  of  ths 
penonaUties  that  in  tnm  waa  domiiuuit.  It  consisted  not  onlj  in 
mental  oualaughta,  iniianatioDB,  npbraidiogs,  and  vitaperatioui,1nit 
also  ertanded  into  the  field  of  lUBterial  entanglement*,  and  oeoa- 
sionall;  into  threatened  or  actnal  bodily  harm.  Upon  one  eioep- 
tional  oeoaaion  Sally  not  only  badly  icratohed  Hiss  B.'i  anns,  bnt 
rubbed  alcohol  and  lemou  juiae  into  the  soratchea,  pretending  that 
these  irritants  were  remedies.  It  is  interesting  to  record  that  when 
Sally'i  spite  took  the  form  of  a  threat  to  cat  off  Mioi  B.'s  hair,  the 
oliok  of  the  shears  waa  intBoient  to  wake  up  Miss  B.  and  to  pre- 
Tent  the  disaster.  Sally  eoold  at  times  be  subdued  by  threats  of 
ether  or  the  hospital,  provided  she  was  oonvinoed  that  the  threata 
would  be  executed. 
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This  cat-and-dog  life  was  endured  for  months 
and  even  years,  though  with  temporaTy  traces  and 
fluctuations  of  advantt^.  The  personalities  were 
sufficiently  independent  to  arrange  formal  com- 
munication between  them.  Sally  would  write  notes 
to  Miss  B.  and  pin  the  messages  about  the  room 
for  tlie  latter  to  find.  Indeed,  the  intrusions  of  this 
mischierous  self  were  so  sudden  and  so  constant  as 
to  seem  to  require  the  supposition  of  an  attendant 
consciousness  (though  Dr.  Prince  is  careful  not 
to  commit  himself  to  this  interoretation)  that 
listened  even  when  Miss  B.  was  the  waking  per- 
sonality, that  was  able  to  remain  in  touch  with 
the  sequence  both  of  her  own  doings  and  of  those 
of  Miss  B.  The  relation  became  so  intricate  that 
Sally  actually  tried  to  impersonate  Miss  B.,  and 
masqueraded  successfully  in  borrowed  plumes  until 
certain  crucial  tests  exposed  the  deception.  It 
appears  that  while  Sally  has  knowledge  of  Miss 
B.  s  ordinary  doings,  she  does  not  possess  Miss 
B.'s  culture,  being  indeed  quite  contemptuous 
of  hooks  and  study.  Miss  B.  knows  Frendi,  but 
Sally  does  not ;  and  Miss  B.  has  some  knowledge 
of  ^orthand,  of  which  Sally  is  ignorant.  Miss 
B.'s  conscious  acquisitions,  achievedby  deliberate, 
alert  effort,  are  thus  removed  from  the  ken  of  the 
subconscious  and  alternating  Sally.  On  the  other 
hand,  Miss  B.  knows  next  to  nothing  of  Sally 
except  by  inference,  and  through  special  com- 
munication, and  describes  the  lapses  which  she 
feels  during  the  latter's  ascendancy  by  saying 
that  she  has  "lost  time;"  while  Sally  describes 
her  own  subjective  feeling  when  she  is  trying  to 
come  to  the  surface  but  is  constrained  in  her 
efforts,  as  "  being  squeezed." 
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Id  the  warfare  between  the  two,  strat^j  is 
often  the  better  part  of  valor.  At  a  time  wben  a 
joomey  to  Europe  had  been  made  possible  by  in- 
terested friends,  Miss  B.'s  conditioD  was  so  vmcet^ 
tain  as  to  require  special  care  in  a  hospital.  Upon 
receiving  favorable  reports  of  her  improvement. 
Dr.  Prince  was  suspicious,  and  found  the  follow- 
ing state  of  affairs ;  "  It  came  to  light  that  Sally 
had  conceived  the  idea  that,  as  she  herself  was 
free  from  ailments,  if  she  could  impersonate  Miss 
Beauchamp,  she  would  be  considered  well,  and 
so  escape  from  the  hospital  and  go  to  Surope,  as 
had  been  previously  planned.  So,  when  the  night 
norse  looked  in  upon  her,  Sally  was  always  found 
'  asleep  ; '  the  day  nurse  had  an  equally  good  re- 
port to  nuike,  and  Miss  Beauchamp  was  soon,  in 
spite  of  my  warnings,  discharged  '  well.'  A  few 
days  after  this  I  caught  Sally  just  in  time,  on  the 
verge  of  her  departure  for  Europe,  and  changed 
her,  against  her  will,  to  Miss  Beauchamp,  who  was 
astounded  to  find  herself  in  my  office,  her  last 
recollection  being  her  entrance  into  the  hospital 
ten  days  previously.  It  was  thus  by  a  lucky  chance 
that  Sally  did  not  go  to  Europe  instead  of  Misa 
Beauchamp."  The  measure  of  control  that  Sally 
possesses  was  well  illustrated  in  her  determination 
at  a  critical  juncture  that  Miss  B.  should  not 
be  awakened.  "Arguments,  expostulations,  even 
threats  were  of  no  avail.  She  did  not  want  to  be  the 
other  one,  of  whom  she  spoke  in  contempt.  She 
simply  defied  me  to  wake  Miss  Beauchamp,  and  in 
fiftot  every  attempt  on  my  part  was  unsuccessful. 
Finally  we  compromised ;  she  agreed  to  allow  Misa 
Beauchamp  to  be  awakened,  and  I,  on  my  part, 
agreed  (may  the  ruse  be  pardoned !)  that  SaUy 
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should  come  i^ain  when  Miss  Beanchamp  was 
well."  We  b^m  to  appreciate  whj,  in  view  of 
the  marked  differencea  of  character  which  Miss  B. 
and  Sally  and  the  personality  that  eme^ed  later 
prraented.  Dr.  Prince  confeasea  to  a  temptation 
to  call  his  volume  "  The  Saint,  the  Woman,  and 
the  Devil." 

The  stru^Ies  between  the  saintly  and  the  dia- 
bolical aspects  of  character  having  been  thos 
sketched,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  further  exposi- 
tion of  the  intricate  drama,  to  consider  that  tnese 
several  unstable  personalities  are  more  or  less  sub- 
ject to  su^^tion.  Through  the  usual  sugges- 
tions Mise  B.  may  be  hypnotized  and  so  may  SaUy  ; 
though  the  latter's  hypnotic  state  is  not  so  mark- 
edly different  from  her  other,  and  Sally  knows  well 
what  she  does  while  hypnotized.  But  the  hypno- 
tized Miss  B.  becomes  so  sturdy  and  intelligent  a 
person  as  to  suggest  that  the  group  of  faculties 
thus  aroused  may  be  a  veiy  important  expression 
of  a  well-organized  realm  of  her  multiple  being. 
The  relations  of  these  overlapping  personalities 
to  each  other  are  too  complex  to  be  summarized ; 
but  the  vital  factor  therein  may  be  expressed  (in 
the  light  of  the  final  solution)  by  stating  that  Miss 
B.,  in  the  process  of  being  hypnotist,  became 
synthesized  into  the  personality  that  would  result 
firom  hypnotizing  the  origin^  self.  Conversely, 
in  awakening  from  the  hypnotic  trance,  it  might 
be  expected  that  the  awakening  should  take  the 
direction  of  the  highly  hystencat  Miss  B. ;  or 
t^;ain,  that  it  should  emerge  as  the  original  self, 
as  that  self  was  presumably  constituted  previous 
to  the  catastrophe  that  overthrew  the  stability  of 
her  personal  character. 
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The  missing  act  of  the  drama  that  was  needed 
to  give  coherence  to  the  argmnent  was  unexpect- 
edly discovered,  about  a  year  after  Miss  6.  was 
E laced  onder  Dr.  Prince's  care.  To  his  surprisej 
e  found  her  one  evening  in  a  wholly  novel  con- 
dition. It  soon  appeared  that  she  did  not  know 
him,  evidently  mistaking  him  for  some  one  else^ 
was  equally  in  illnsion  in  regard  to  where  she  was, 
and  had  totally  lost  all  remembrance  of  the  entire 
chain  of  her  life's  history  back  to  a  critical  experi- 
ence of  some  six  years  past  This  experience  is  the 
one  already  referred  to  as  the  occasion  of  the  first 
serious  lapse  of  personality.  The  scene  in  quee- 
tion  took  place  at  night  in  a  hospital  in  wnich 
the  original  Miss  B.  was  then  fitting  herself  to  be 
a  nurse.  The  shock  was  occasioned  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  an  intimate  friend,  —  a  man  quite  a 
little  older  than  herself,  towards  whom  she  enter* 
tained  mingled  feeling  of  affection  and  r^ard, 
doubtJees  of  an  adolescent  type.  In  a  spirit  of  fun 
he  had  climbed  a  ladder  as  if  to  enter  the  build- 
ing Uirongh  a  window ;  and  later  there  ensued  an 
exciting  conversation  between  him  and  Miss  B. 
Through  the  arrival  of  a  note  from  this  friend 
Baggesttve  of  the  conversation  of  that  memora- 
ble night,  she  had  now  reverted  to  the  scene  of 
this  disturbing  occasion.*  Dr.  Prince  became  to 
her  through  a  hallucination  the  man  in  question. 
She  upbruded  him  for  his  indiscreet  behavior, 
>  The  etuuuwl  throngh  which  theie  iaoidenU  beeuns  koown  ftt 
tiiia  stage  wu  the  agenof  of  the  hjpnotiied  aolf.  The  inggeetioii 
given  to  Min  B.  in  thii  oouditioD  that  she  ■honld  remambM  what 
had  aaeanad  at  the  Pnblio  Librarj,  where  the  mesiage  from  the 
friend  bad  leaohed  her,  reanlted  in  the  revelAtion  m  eMential  to 
farther  eomprebenuoa  and  treatment  of  the  OMe. 
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inquired  whether  he  had  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
in  answer  to  Dr.  Prince's  natural  affirmation  that 
he  had,  she  expressed  surprise  at  his  audacity,  and 
strenuoualy  denied  his  statement  as  wdl  as  his 
later  claim  that  he  was  Dr.  Prinoe,  and  that  she 
had  seen  him  during  the  earher  part  of  the  even- 
ing before  the  change  of  personality  occurred. 

It  will  be  well  at  this  stage  to  summarize  the 
argument  of  thb  intricate  drama  of  shifting  selves, 
with  its  quick  changes  of  scene,  its  confosing 
entrances  and  exits,  its  alternating  situations  of 
tragic  strife  and  embarrassing  comedies  of  errors. 
It  has  been  set  forth  that  the  personality  that 
had  been  dominant  (for  about  five  years)  when 
Dr.  Prince  first  met  Miss  B.,  was  in  no  acceptable 
sense  her  true  self,  but  represented  a  divergent 
and  dissociated  phase  of  the  complete  personality, 
^he  second  role  in  the  dramatis  personae  is  that 
of  the  individual  whose  life  ceased  with  the  criti- 
cal incident  that  seems  to  have  occasioned  the 
volcanic  disruption  of  character,  and  was  resumed 
tinder  a  like  associative  shock  some  six  years  later. 
Calling  to  aid  a  numerical  assignment  of  parts,  Dr, 
Prince  calls  the  Miss  B.  whom  he  first  met  B  I, 
and  the  character  obtained  in  hypnosis  B II ;  Sally 
figures  as  B  III,  and  this  reawakened  personality 
becomes  B  IV.  It  must  constantly  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  six  years'  gap  in  B  IV's  personal  re- 
collections of  herself  naturally  remained  unfilled 
except  in  so  far  as  she  could  incidentally  ascer- 
tain details  about  her  lapsed  self  through  Sally, 
or  through  shrewd  guessing,  "  fishing,"  as  Sally 
called  it.  Sally  seemed  not  to  understand  why  B IV 
should  be  thus  ignorant,  and  for  a  long  time  spoke 
of  this  personahty  as  *'  the  Idiot."   Equally,  noT 
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that  the  state  had  reappeared,  though  not  perma- 
nentlj,  did  B  I  remfun  id  ignorance  of  what  vas 
done  while  B  IV  was  in  pOBaession  ;  while  the  priv- 
ilege of  Sally  was  that  of  a  complete  acquaint^ce 
with  B  I'g  reflections  and  actions.  It  is  by  such 
intamate  mind-reading  that  she  can  anticipate  and 
thwart  B  I's  plans.  SaUy  knows  nothing  of  B  IV's 
thoughts  by  introspection,  though  she  is  able  to 
note  as  if  ane  were  a  witness  what  B  IV  actually 
does.  Let  it  next  be  understood  that  thougb 
B  IV  has  the  memories  previous  to  the  hospital 
incident  that  rightly  belong  to  the  real  Miss 
Beaucbamp,  yet  she  is  not  the  original,  fully  inte- 
grated character.  Naturally,  the  great  defect  is 
her  ignorance  of  her  career  as  B  I ;  but  this  is 
not  all :  her  character  shows  unmistakable  diver* 
gence  from  the  traits  that  the  oiiginal  character 
seemed  likely  to  possess,  a  portion  of  its  more  wor- 
thy* phases  being  clearly  embodied  in  the  moral 
traits  of  B  I.  Dr.  Prince's  efforts  after  B  IV'a 
appearances  had  become  more  frequent  and  more 
stable,  were  concentrated  upon  fusing  B  I  and 
B IV,  aiming  to  give  each  a  memory  of  the  other's 
doings  and  concerns,  and  the  unified  feeling  of  a 
common  individuality.  One  method  consisted  in 
arranging  a  meeting  upon  neutral  ground,  which 
was  the  hypnotic  field  of  B  II,  and  there  emphat- 
ically and  repeatedly  suggesting  that  the  per- 
sonality that  would  wake  up  would  have  all  the 
memories  of  B  I  and  B  IV  combined,  would  in- 
deed be  both  of  these  in' one.  Another  and  more 
satisfactoty  method  consisted  io  suggesting  to 
B  n,  who  actually  possessed  the  combined  mem- 
ories of  B  I  and  B  IV,  and  who  by  the  theory 
adopted  wa8  the  hypnotized  real  self,  that  she 
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should  wake  up,  but  remain,  herself  without  iplit- 
ting  into  either  the  group  B  I  or  B  IV.  In  this 
pToceBs  Sally,  B  III,  had  also  to  be  reckoned  with ; 
and  upon  the  first  occasion  upon  which  this  metg- 
ing  was  attempted,  the  result  was  to  summon  a 
wholly  distrait,  "rattled" 
ible  of  les 


capable  of  lealizing  herself  or  her  surroantungs. 
Later,  Sally  confessed  that  this  fiasco  was  a  token 
of  her  interference ;  and  when  at  length,  after 
heroic  resistance,  she  had  become  reconciled  to 
her  own  destruction,  she  consented  to  the  waking 
up  of  the  hypnotized  personality  into  the  rea^ 
original  self.  Of  this  "  New  Person  "  it  is  noted 
that  her  character  was  neither  that  of  B  I  nor 
B  IV.  "  She  had  lost  the  reserve,  the  depression, 
tiie  emotionability,  and  the  idealism  of  B  I ;  but 
she  had  lost  the  quick  temper,  the  lack  of  faith, 
the  resentment,  and  the  cynicism  of  B  IV.  She 
was  a  person  of  even  temperament,  frank  and 
open  in  address —  one  who  seemed  to  be  natural 
and  simple  in  her  modes  of  thou^t  and  manner. 
Yet  she  more  closely  resembled  B  I,  and  might 
fairly  be  regarded  as  B  I  restored  to  a  condition 
of  healthy-mindedness." 

With  the  ascendancy  of  B  II  over  Sally,  by 
which  there  was  an  incorporation  of  B  I  wiu 
B  IV,  the  new  personaHty  was  brought  to  life. 
She  gradually  acquired  dominion  over  her  own 
estates  by  discarding  the  idiosyncrasies  of  het 
partial  personifications,  by  absorbing  their  more 
sterling  traits,  and  by  strengthening  the  issues  of 
their  union.  The  process  was  more  than  a  cement- 
ing of  memories,  more  than  a  concordant  pooling 
of  interests:  it  was  a  fusion  of  personal  traits 
through  selective  affinity,  an  organic  growth  of 
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new  tissue  sequent  to  the  healing  oE  old  wonnds. 
Naturally,  so  intimate  a  process  proceeded  g^radur 
ally :  the  real  Miss  Beanchamp  came  more  fre- 
quently and  more  spontaneously,  and  remained 
steadfast,  with  only  transient  displacement  by  the 
old  selves  in  periods  of  severe  emotional  strain. 
This  consummated  Miss  Beauchamp  may  be  re- 
garded not  only  as  the  real  personality,*  but  her 
existenee  and  the  quality  of  her  character  seem 
needed  to  impart  a  consistent  set  of  motives  and 
explanations  to  the  otherwise  irreconcilable  situ- 
ations of  the  narrative.  The  shrewd  pursuit  of  the 
theoretical  clues  tJirough  which  the  legitimate 
mental  claimant  was  found,  and  the  tactful  use  of 
procedures  thus  grounded  upon  a  psychological 
analysis^  to  effect  the  restoration  to  the  estate,  are 

I  It  U  baidlj  poawble  to  Mt  forth  tho  oMnplei  oUinu  to  noog- 
MiU<Hi  of  tbo  reatored  Miss  Betneluuiip  m  tba  real  aelf.  The 
•aperioT  itatnlitj  U  reflMted  in  tnut*  that  are  more  readilj  n- 
cogmxedthandeaoribed.  Beleue  ftom  mariied  anggeitibilitj,  frea- 
don  from  wayward  intmiiana,  eonibtenoy  of  trait*  and  maimer, 
creinea  of  tampacsmmt,  oontrtd  of  aaaoi^tiaiu  and  omdnet,  an 
oil  faetoH  td  a  nonnallj  oniflad  penooalitj,  that  thia  aaw  aelf 
clearly  e^blted.  Dr.  Piinoe  propoaea  Taiioni  formnla  to  npra- 
aent  theoriginaldUintegTatimiaDd  thesabseqneBtijntbeaU.  Sob- 
ataatiallj  he  aaggeiti  that  the  original  Miia  Beaaofaamp  ahownd 
diapontion  to  diamtagrate  along  two  divergent  lines  of  oleaTage. 
If  the  flaanre  were  oooaaioned  by  one  aet  of  atraina,  B  I  af^Mara  ; 
andif  b]raiK>tber,Biy.  Theae  partial  penonalitiea  are  thenuelvea 
anbjeot  to  a  relief  of  diiintegratioo  during  the  hypnotic  ooodition. 
It  thna  beoomea  tme  that  B  I  and  B  IT  when  hypootixed  beooine 
the  aame  paraon,  B  II ;  and  the  awakening  of  thia  petaon  into  a 
■ynthoMa  of  B I  and  B  IT  effeata  tha  reeonatmotion  of  the  original 
aelf.  B  in  remains  an  interfering  and  differently  related  phaaa 
of  her  being,  eamnot  ba  hannoniied  witb  these,  and  mnat  be  aao- 
rifieed  in  the  oonanmination. 
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equally  noteworthj  features  of  this  Edgnificant 
contributioD  to  the  c<miprehension  of  altered  pei^ 

BODalities. 

The  most  conyenient  metliod  of  iilnstratmg  the 
maDner  of  intercourse,  both  of  cooperation  and  of 
opposition,  that  exists  between  the  several  frac- 
tions of  this  wholly  disintegrated  self  will  be  to 
select  from  the  great  mass  of  incidents  a  few  whose 
interpretation  is  alike  direct  and  enlightening. 
Decidedly  significant  is  the  fact  that  the  personal- 
ity that  goes  by  the  name  of  Sally  is  at  once  the 
subconscious  mentor  and  the  intruding  opposition. 
Actions  that  Miss  B.  performs  in  momenta  of  dis- 
traction will  accordingly  be  recorded  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  subconscious  Sally.  Sally's  powers  in 
jiuB  direction  are  neatly  shown  in  uie  following 
incident,  related  in  her  own  words :  "  She  jeater- 
day  received  a  letter  from  a  photographer.  She 
had  it  in  her  hand  while  walking  down  Washing- 
ton Street,  and  then  put  it  into  her  pocket  (side 
pocket  of  coat)  where  she  kept  her  watch  and 
money  (banknotes).  As  She  walked  along,  She 
took  out  the  money  and  tore  it  into  pieces,  think- 
ing it  was  the  letter  from  the  photographer.  She 
threw  the  money  into  the  street  as  She  said  to 
herself,  *  I  wish  Uiey  would  not  write  on  this  bond 
paper.' "  As  further  proof  of  Sally's  knowledge, 
^e  quoted  the  entire  letter  verbatim.  Sally's 
undisguised  glee  at  the  discomfiture  that  Miss  B. 
would  expenence  upon  discovering  the 'loss  of 
her  money  discloses  the  nature  of  her  animosi^. 
Miss  B,  was  now  awakened,  and  acknowledged  that 
she  had  received  such  a  letter,  which,  however, 
she  had  torn  np,  but  that  she  had  in  her  pocket 
two  ten-dollar  notes.   She  put  her  hand  in  her 
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pocket  aod  with  great  surprise  found  only  the  let- 
ter. The  instance  is  the  more  convincing  because 
Miss  6.  also  possesses  the  faculty,  allied  to  that  of 
^'crystal  vision/'  *  by  which  with  ^)ecial  effort  she 
can  penetrate  into  the  regions  removed  from  con- 
scious recall  and  see  as  a  projected  vision  what  her 
conscious  memory  does  not  reach.  By  such  a  pro- 
cess she  was  astonished  to  see  in  the  glass  globe 
herself  walking  along  Washington  Street,  putting 
the  letter  in  her  pocket,  and  tearing  into  frag- 
ments pieces  of  green  paper.  The  same  subcon- 
scious relation  may  obtain  between  her  sleeping 
and  her  waking  self ;  for  it  appeared  that  during 
the  night  following  this  disclosure,  Miss  B.  arose 
and  hid  the  rest  of  her  mon^  to  prevent  similar 
disaster.  She  came  to  Dr.  Prince  complaining  that 
she  could  not  find  her  funds ;  under  the  influence 
of  the  hypnotic  suggestion  in  the  form  of  a  pro- 
jected vision,  she  saw  herself  reenacting  the  som- 
nambulistic adventure  :  the  going  to  the  bureau- 
drawer,  taking  out  the  money,  placing  it  on  the 
table  under  the  cloth,  and  then  covering  it  with 
two  books.  Of  all  these  details  Sally  was  equally 
able  to  give  an  account. 

The  close  parallelism  between  the  relation  thus 
convincingly  determined  and  that  which  exists 
between  a  normally  conscious  and  a  normally  sub- 
conscious action  affords  an  almost  ideal  demon- 

'  In  these  vkioiiB,  indueed  ij  ft  prooAu  whiob  Miaa  B.  oaIl«d 
*<  Bmg  ber  mind,"  Ekota  become  known  (either  to  B I  oi  to  B  IT) 
whiohtheMtaTepenonBlityoMiiiPtbjsToluiitaTjeffoTtnoKlt.  In 
thie  reapeot  it  is  aimilar  in  itatns  to  ui  hallnciiiatiaD  :  the  Uttet 
Bpoutwaeooalj  breaks  throagfa  from  a  anbmeFged  to  the  superficial 
area;  the  former  depends  upon  iodaoing  a  condition  inwhi^fooh 
penneabilitj  is  deliberately  favored. 
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stratioii  that  vhat  here  is  abnormally  developed 
is  bat  the  exaggerated  elaboration  of  possibilities 
inherent  in  every  homan  mind.  By  similar  reve- 
lations it  is  discovered  that  Miss  B.  had  arisen  at 
night  and  had  climbed  to  the  window-sill,  in  the 
deep  embrasure  of  a  mansard  roof,  and  from  this 
perOous  position  (which  caused  intense  dizziness 
as  she  revived  the  scene  by  "  cr)rstal  gazing  ")  she 
threw  an  inkstand  into  tne  street  below.  Sally 
was  able  to  explain  that  Miss  B.,  who  was  prol>- 
ably  at  the  time  in  a  semi-delirious  condition,  was 
imagining  that  she  was  walking  on  the  seashore, 
pushing  her  toea  into  the  carpet  as  though  it  were 
sand.  The  inkstand  was  a  pebble  which  she  had 
picked  np,  and  the  window-sill  a  rock  which  she 
had  climbed  in  order  to  toss  the  stone  out  into 
the  sea. 

It  is  in  accord  with  the  majority  of  ihese  hys- 
terical transformations  that  the  sensibilittes  in  one 
state  show  a  deviation  by  way  of  loss  or  restriction 
from  those  of  another.  Sally  is  affected  with  a 
peculiar  ansestbesia,  that  renders  her  insensible  to 
pressure  or  pricking  or  bums,  and  unable  to  recog- 
nize by  the  muscular  feeling  the  position  in  which 
her  arm  may  have  been  put.  As  soon,  however,  as 
she  is  allowed  to  see  what  is  thus  being  done,  t^e 
tactile  feelings  are  reinstated  in  her  consciousness. 
If  a  bunch  of  keys  is  placed  in  her  bands,  she  does 
not  recognize  what  she  holds ;  but  if  they  are 
jingled,  she  recognizes  the  sonud  and  at  the  same 
time  feels  the  shape  of  the  keys.  It  is  thus  a  psy- 
chological exclusion  of  consciousness  of  sensations 
which  to  another  phase  of  consciousness  would  be 
wholly  present.  Sally  is  vigorous  aud  free  from 
disease,  because  she  is  insensitive  to  the  fatigue 
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and  other  organic  sensations  that  Miss  B.  so 
acntdy  feels.  The  most  remarkable  illustration 
of  this  contraction  of  the  field  of  sensation  is  the 
following:  The  Miss  B.  of  this  incident  is  the 
individual  known  as  B  IT,  the  personality  that 
reappeared  after  six  years'  sleep.  While  carelessly 
fingering  a  chain  upon  which  some  rings  were 
strung,  the  chain  broke  and  some  of  the  rings 
were  lost.  Now  the  other  Miss  B.  (B  I)  in  her 
uninformed  relation  to  the  incident  became  con- 
vinced that  all  the  rings  were  gone,  although  SaUy, 
who  was  well  aware  of  the  whole  procedure,  tried 
to  persuade  her  ol^erwise.  " '  The  other  two  rings 
are  not  lost,'  said  Sally,  'but  I  can't  make  her 
see  them.  I  have  put  them  on  her  finger,  but  she 
won't  see  them.  Dr.  Prince;  and  I  have  taken  her 
hand  and  made  her  take  hold  of  the  rings,  but  she 
won't  feel  them.  They  are  round  her  neck  now 
on  a  ribbon.  I  have  made  her  take  the  rings  in 
her  fingers  while  she  is  here  and  I  am  gone,  and 
I  have  put  them  on  her  finger ;  but  it  is  no  use, 
she  won  t  see  them.'"  When  Dr.  Prince  awakened 
her  aa  B  I,  he  asked  her  to  loosen  her  collar,  and 
showed  her  the  two  rings  tied  on  a  ribbon  about 
her  neck,  but  though  he  passed  her  fingers  over 
them  and  clicked  the  two  rings  tt^ether,  and  held 
them  before  her  eyes,  she  was  unable  to  become 
aware  of  their  existence.  He  polled  the  ribbon 
hard  enongh  to  jerk  her  head  to  one  side ;  though 
she  felt  the  movement,  she  regarded  the  method 
by  which  it  was  accomplished  as  a  mystery.  This 
negative  hallucination  differs  from  others  that 
could  readily  he  induced  by  suggestion  only  in  the 
fact  of  ite  spontaneous  origin  in  a  prejudiced  con- 
viction.   The  wUl  to  see  for  this  particular  range 
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of  objects  vas  in  abeyance.  Upon  the  same  fdane 
is  the  consoling  actaoa  of  Sallj  upon  an  extremely 
exciting  occasion,  vben  Miss  B.  bad  an  halluci- 
nation in  vhich  she  saw  an  annoancement  o£  the 
death  of  a  relative  of  Dr.  Prince  -which  she  took 
to  be  that  of  the  doctor  himself.  Sallj,  becoming 
alarmed  at  ber  condition,  scribbled  a  note  for  her 
otiier  self  in  these  words :  "  Aie  you  mad?  Br. 
Prince  is  as  much  aUve  as  you  are.  It  is  tua  father 
who  is  dead." 

For  the  most  part,  S^y*B  attitude  was  that  <^ 
intense  antagonism  towards  the  other  personalities, 
decidedly  towards  B  I,  whom  she  considered  as 
especially  created  as  a  victim  for  her  spleoi,  but 
wilb  less  of  glee  and  with  more  of  fear  in  r^ard 
to  B  lY,  whose  thoughts  she  did  not  share,  and 
whom  she  presently  found  was  a  serious  force  to  be 
reckoned  with.  BIV  waseqoallyvindictiveagainst 
Sally ;  and  as  the  latter  was  preparing  an  anto- 
bi(^raphy  for  Dr.  Prince's  use,  B  IV  retaliated 
by  destroying  this  document,  which  action  may  be 
interpreted  as  a  resentment  on  the  part  of  the 
better  organized  self  that  so  crude  and  contradic- 
tory a  phase  of  her  personality  should  be  allowed 
this  independent  expression.  Between  the  two 
there  were  endless  bickerings,  in  which  Sally  was 
obliged  to  write  her  der<^tory  opinions,  while 
B  IV  could  communicate  hers  by  speaking  aloud. 
It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  antagonisms  of  this 
divided  household.  "There  were  times  when  IV 
and  Sally  would  enter  into  systematic  campaigns 
of  hostilities,  each  determined  to  down  the  other. 
Then  IV  would  gird  on  her  armor,  and  set  forth 
resolute,  uncompromising,  with  blood  in  her  eye, 
determined  to  suppress  Sally  for  good  and  all. 
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She  would  do  her  best  to  destroy  eTerything 
that  her  enemy  vrote  —  many  a  letter  to  me  was 
destroyed — and  to  undo  eveiything  done.  What- 
ever she  discovered  Sally  was  doing,  she  would 
reverse.  If,  for  example,  she  found  herself  on 
the  way  to  my  house,  she  would  turn  about  and 
retrace  her  steps,  or  at  least  would  try  to  do  so, 
for  Sally,  in  her  role  as  a  subconsciousness,  would 
at  once  make  a  dive  for  the  muscular  steering- 
gear,  there  would  be  a  temporary  stru^le  wiUi 
arms  and  legs,  a  sort  of  aboulia,  and  then  it  usu- 
ally happened  that  Sally,  victorious,  would  reverse 
the  machinery  and  head  her  again  for  her  desti- 
nation. At  night,  too,  Sally  would  have  another 
turn.  As  fast  as  lY  would  get  into  bed,  Sally, 
coming  herself,  would  get  up,  and  then,  chang- 
ing herself  ba^  to  IV,  the  latter  would  find  hei- 
seu  to  her  disgust  out  of  bed  again.  And  so  it 
went  on  all  night ;  and  if  IV  got  off  without  the 
bed  and  furniture  being  tumM  upside  down,  she 
was  lucky."  It  vras  the  same  tale  in  regard  to 
all  the  details  of  the  daily  routine.  If  one  of  the 
personaUties  woke  up  uter  the  morning  bath, 
another  hath  had  to  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  new 
arrival.  Dressing  was  an  equally  uncertain  matter, 
as  the  apparel  that  pleased  the  one  was  never  worn 
by  the  ouier,  while  it  was  quite  possible  that  Sally 
had  interfered  and  had  hidden  essential  articles 
that  neither  of  the  other  personalities  could  find. 
"  One  night  Sally,  to  make  IV  miserable,  piled  all 
the  furniture,  everything  movable  in  the  room, 
upon  the  bed  and  then  changed  herself  to  IV. 
But  IV  foiled  her.  Instead  of  putting  the  room 
to  rights  as  Sally  imagined  she  would  be  obliged 
to  do  in  order  to  go  to  bed,  she  rolled  herself  in 
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her  Bteamer  rag  and  slept  on  the  floor.   A  hnge 

SVe  on  Sally,  IV  thoaght,  but  it  was  really  on 
is8  Beauchamp ;  for,  instead  of  waking  up  in 
the  morning  as  IV,  she  woke  as  Miss  Beauchamp^ 
to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  be  the  drudge  and  put  all 
the  furniture  back  in  place.'"  Even  more  em- 
barrassing were  the  social  complications,  for  Sallr 
was  sufficient  of  a  personality  to  make  friea<u 
on  her  own  account,  which  friends  often  proved 
to  be  quite  distasteful  to  Miss  B,  who  likewise 
remained  unaware  of  the  previous  meetings  that 
had  engendered  the  friendW  relation.  It  is  indeed 
remarkable  that  so  many  of  these  friends  failed  to 
suspect  the  true  state  m  affairs,  and  were  content 
to  consider  Miss  B.  as  a  peculiar  and  somewhat 
moody  individual.  Yet  this  impression  could  not 
have  ueen  conveyed  had  not  the  several  selves  a 
sufficient  concern  for  their  mutual  welfare  to  min- 
imize the  iDcougruittes  that  inevitably  arose  from 
the  conflicting  personalities. 

In  regard  to  the  occasions  that  induce  the  shift- 
ing from  one  personality  to  another,  it  may  be 
said  that  they  are  themselves  quite  various,  and 
depend  upon  the  type  of  instability  that  prevaib 
at  any  given  moment.  When  specially  susceptible, 

I  It  it  luucdlj  powible  to  let  forth  in  tint  •jnopaii  th«  diffei«B- 
tii  of  ttaita  that  Mpanta  the  pananalit^  of  B  I  and  B  IV.  Dr. 
Prino*  hu  made  an  exbauative  analjuji  of  tbsM  differeoeoi  that 
aiFeot  tho  iphere  of  penonal  tastes  in  food,  dreu,  oooupations  ;  of 
moral  aod  mental  balnts,  likes,  aTertious,  fioilities,  aooompliih- 
tneot* ;  of  modes  of  thought,  pursuit  of  ideals,  oontrol  of  oondnot, 
and  the  several  constituents  of  eh&rBCt«r.  His  analysis  conn  lix 
pages,  and  enumerates  some  sixty  points  of  ooDtrast. 
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the  changes  may  come  many  fdmes  vitbin  the  day 
and  even  within  Ihe  hour ;  and  under  a  favorable 
mental  barometer,  the  several  states  may  be  evoked 
by  appropriate  suggestions.  The  more  critical 
transformations  seem  trance-like  in  their  onset; 
and  their  occasions  may  be  famished  by  that 
underlying  similatity  of  mood  reenforced  by  a 
sensory  excitation,  that  probably  serves  in  many 
normal  instances  to  lead  a  drifting  mind  in  its 
wayward  progress. 

An  apposite  instance  is  the  following:  The 
clock  was  striking  nine  as  Miss  B.  was  lost  in  what 
seems  to  have  been  a  trance-like  abstraction,  for 
it  was  half-past  nine  when  she  again  came  to  her- 
self. The  intervening  revery  was  concerned  with 
a  ^1  friend,  and  uso  with  the  incident  in  her 
personal  life  that  was  intimately  connected  with 
her  present  difBculties.  It  appeared  that  originally 
while  in  church  and  while  me  organ  was  playing 
Handel's  Hallelujah  Chorus,  this  friend  leaned 
over  and  told  her  a  bit  of  news  that  decidedly 
shocked  her.  At  this  impressionable  moment  she 
also  smelled  the  odor  of  the  incense  and  heard  and 
felt  the  wind  blowing  through  the  open  vrindow. 
Anything  that  recalls  this  girl  friend,  or  the  scene 
in  tne  church,  or  the  odor  of  incense,  or  the  blowing 
of  the  wind  on  her  face  may  in  an  impression- 
able moment  send  her  back  to  this  trance-state. 
On  the  present  occasion  it  was  only  necessary 
to  question  Miss  B.  while  hypnotized,  to  detet- 
mine  that  at  the  moment  of  entering  this  trance, 
she  was  bmshing  her  hair  at  the  open  vrindow, 
when  the  feeling  of  the  air  recalled  the  original 
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scene  with  all  its  sequences.  Natarallj,  SaUj  could 
corroborate  the  acconnt,  and  described  io  her 
contemptuous  manner  that  Miss  B.  just  dropped 
back  and  looked  like  a  fool  during  her  medita- 
tion. This  emotional  basis  for  au  association  is 
a  significant  factor ;  it  appears  in  the  frequent 
observations  that  though  the  mental  content  of 
one  personaUt;  remains  unknown  to  that  which 
immediately  succeeds  it,  yet  the  mood  of  the 
one,  especially  when  depressed,  may  persist  in  a 
vague,  unmonved  manner,  so  that  me  latter  per- 
son merely  feels  sad  or  irritable  without  being  able 
to  supply  a  reason  for  her  dejection  or  spleen. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  simultaneous  ap- 
pearance of  the  masquerading  personalities  —  like 
the  meeting  of  each  Antipholus  with  his  double 
after  endless  alternate  appearances  —  is  that  in 
which  B  TV  was  surprised  by  a  peculiar  expression 
of  her  reflection  as  she  saw  it  in  a  mirror.  The 
'*  thing,"  as  she  called  the  appearance,  was  in- 
deed Sally;  and  the  dialogue  that  then  ensued,  in 
which  Miss  B.,  excited  and  inquisitiTe,  tried  to 
elicit  information  of  those  critical  incidents  of  the 
past  which  she  had  lost,  and  at  last  succeeded  in 
inducing  her  proxy  reflection  to  answer  by  scrib- 
bling notes  with  a  pencil,  —  all  this  is  significant 
of  a  rapprochement  between  the  factions  engaged 
in  civil  strife,  and  of  increasing  possibilities  of 
reconstruction. 

It  has  thus  been  set  forth  with  comprehensive 
illustrative  detail  that  the  life-history  of  a  dissoci- 
ated mind  exhibits  in  profusion  the  same  compara- 
ble types  of  relation  between  one  phase  and  another 
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of  its  multiple  coDBciousness  as  obtain  in  the  intet- 
course  between  the  conscious  and  subconscious 
allotments  of  thought  and  action  in  normal  as  well 
as  in  differently  constitated  abnormal  states.  All 
this  nicely  supports  the  directive  principle  that  al- 
tered personality  develops  upon  a  complex  synthesis 
of  peculiarly  estranged,  yet  in  their  segregation 
functionally  organized  states.  The  principle  like- 
wise enforces  the  generalization  that  all  person- 
ality— the  normal,  unified,  as  well  as  the  abnormal, 
dissociated  type  —  is  in  a  sense  an  acquisition  and 
an  achieTement.  The  outcome  is  no  more  inevit- 
able than  is  any  other  aspect  of  the  mental  consti- 
tution that  participates  in  the  oi^anic  evolution 
to  which  individually  and  socially  our  lives  are 
subject.  Nature  and  narture — inheritance  and 
experience — bring  their  measure  of  influence  to 
bear  in  mutual  interplay  as  cause  and  effect,  to 
fashion  us  severally  as  we  are,  and  to  alter  our 
developing  selves  in  their  progress  through  the 
several  ages  of  man.  This  emphams  upon  the 
intrinsically  formative  status  of  the  personal  issues 
of  the  mental  character  pervades  the  scheme  of 
interpretation  by  which  a  consistent  account  of 
these  personal  fields  of  abnormal  psychology  is 
to  be  rendered. 
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Thb  vicisutndes  of  the  maturing  cIiaDges  of  a 
personal  self  are  likely  to  develop  the  most  aigni* 
ficant  as  well  as  the  most  perplexing  varieties  of 
disordered  personality.  The  conception  resulting 
from  an  analysis  of  the  mental  abnormalities  thus 
conditioned  needs  to  be  completed  by  a  study  of 
allied  forms  of  impairment  of  different  origin  and 
status.  Anomalies  of  evolution  find  their  comple- 
ment in  accentuated  decay,  in  accidental  arrest, 
and  —  most  instructively  for  the  interests  of  the 
subconscious  —  in  the  temporary  disqualification 
of  function  sequent  to  violent  brain  disturbance. 
Personality  may  be  marred  in  the  making;  it 
may  also  fail  to  weather  the  storms  of  life  un- 
scathed, and  come  to  port  at  almost  any  stage  of 
its  joumeyings  to  repair  its  damt^es,  if  may  be,  or 
to  contione  its  career  in  less  enterprising  service. 
While  instances  of  altered  personality  are  inev- 
itably too  individual  in  tiieir  plot  to  be  readily 
comparable,  they  become  more  so  if  we  consider 
them  in  groups  with  reference  to  the  participation 
in  their  nature,  of  the  developmental  and  the  ar- 
restive  factors.    In  the  first  g^oup  as  already  con- 
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Bidered,  disordered  persoDality  becomes  aa  expres- 
sioa  of  an  abnormal  psycbic  evolution  of  the  self. 
It  is  a  developmental  defect  through  which  the 
normal  Issue  of  a  consistent  individuality  fails  in 
some  measure  and  in  some  aspects  to  be  achieved; 
and  such  failure  finds  a  favoring  conditioD  in  the 
□onnal  but  profound  changes  of  adolescence,  and 
ia  grafted  most  propitiously  upon  the  instability 
of  the  hysterical  temperament  In  the  second 
gronp,  the  element  of  a  violent  psychic  shock,  the 
uprooting  of  the  personal  foundations,  becomes 
determinative ;  and  we  have  a  reduction  in  rank 
as  well  as  a  contraction  of  the  field  of  mental 
enterprise.  As  soon,  however,  as  we  apply  this 
distinction  to  the  setting  of  actual  cases,  we  appre- 
ciate that  many  are  likely  to  occupy  a  transitional 
status ;  and  that  die  two  factors  may  participate 
jointiy  in  the  origin  and  the  further  development 
of  the  abnormal  career.  It  has  already  been  indi- 
cated that  in  irregularities  of  matnring  genesis 
there  are  apt  to  be  moments  of  mental  shock 
through  which  the  cleft  of  personality  was  origi- 
nally brought  into  being,  and  which  again,  as  they 
were  recalled  by  the  organic  association,  reinstated 
the  disintegratiog  procedure.  Furthermore,  the 
very  liability  to  respond  with  extreme  and  morbid 
intensity — and  in  these  instances  to  lose  the  self- 
orientation —  through  exposure  to  such  discon- 
certing assaults  upon  the  personal  emotions  and 
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even  to  sUgbter  disturbances,  is  a  typical  Irait  of 
hysteria ;  'while  the  lessened  susceptibility  to  such 
accident  marks  the  path  o£  recovery  from  the 
mental  frailty.  On  the  other  hand,  it  Trill  appear 
that  cases  of  curtailment  of  function  suficiently 
comprehensive  to  rank  as  alterations  of  peraonalifj 
also  exhibit  many  of  the  characteristic  impairments 
of  diBsociated-mindedness.  With  permissible  n^ 
lect  of  their  diversity,  the  two  differently  condi- 
tioned and  differently  developing  types  of  insta- 
bility may  be  brought  under  a  miiiied  scheme  of 
interpretation ;  and  both  are  naturally  regarded  as 
expressive  of  unknown  and  yet  specific  impairment 
of  correlated  functions.  It  will  be  desirable  to 
consider  at  this  juncture  the  cases  of  transitional 
status  in  which  both  motives  are  present,  though 
not  equally  effective ;  and  in  which  appear  states 
of  comparable  scope  and  stability,  yet  of  con^asted 
character  and  sundered  relations,  presenting  fluc- 
tuations between  the  two  in  fairly  extensive  as 
well  as  intensive  waves  of  mental  oscillation. 

The  hysterical  vicissitudes  might  readily  fur- 
nish occasion  for  such  comprehensive  periodicity. 
The  irritability  might  be  cumulative  in  nature, 
awaiting  only  a  moderately  disturbing  moment 
to  turn  the  balance  from  one  division  of  the  per- 
sonal synthesis  to  the  other ;  or  again,  any  vio- 
lent convulsion  might  act  with  the  suddenness  of 
a  paralytic  stroke  to  overturn  the  impaired  equili- 
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brium.  The  accidents  of  tnatariog  instabilily, 
equally  with  a  single  or  recurrent  shock  to  a  not- 
mal  or  to  an  especially  vulnerable  organization, 
might  thus  be  responsible  for  a  fairly  complete 
disqualification  of  a  self.  The  nature  of  the  mental 
disabilities  that  such  dissociative  shock  may  entail 
will  be  best  appreciated  from  a  survey  of  a  group 
of  instances.  In  selecting  these  "  transitional " 
illustrations,  it  is  accordingly  necessary  at  once  to 
regard  their  bearing  upon  their  mode  of  origin,' 
upon  the  type  of  alteration  or  alternation  of  per- 
sonality that  ensues,  and  in  turn  upon  the  man- 
ner of  disqualified  function  that  they  engender. 

An  apposite  case  in  several  respecte  is  the  fre- 
quently cited  one  of  Felida  X.,  dating  back  to 
1858.  As  an  adolescent  she  experienced  much  ill 
health,  and  displayed  complex  hysterical  symptoms. 
She  developed  a  liability  to  lapse  into  a  condition 
markedly  contrasted  with  her  usual  state.  From 
girlhood  up  she  was  occupied  as  a  seamstress ;  and 
it  frequently  occurred,  when  thus  engaged,  that 
the  change  of  state  came  upon  her.  A  sudden 
pain  in  the  temple  was  followed  by  the  falling  for- 
ward of  her  head,  and  a  lapse  into  a  deep  sleep, — 
originally  occupying  some  minutes,  but  in  later 
years  only  a  few  seconds,  —  from  which  she  came 

>  It  U  nDfortunat«1f  true  tfaftt  the  deicrip^oiia  of  muij  ii^ 
■tauoM  uutractive  in  other  reipects,  nOord  no  sufficient  ioiigbt 
into  the  geoeaia  of  the  disorder.  Yet  it  spema  worth  while  to 
include  auch  oaaea  for  the  illDmiaatioa  tfacj  afford  of  apeeiflo 
relationa  pertiuent  to  the  genenJ  point  of  view. 
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to  as  a  differeat  persoD.  Her  former  de{n«ssion 
and  weakness  had  given  way  to  gayet^  of  maDner 
and  action.  Her  voice  was  now  strong  as  she  san^ 
merrily  at  her  work ;  she  no  longer  complained 
of  troublesome  symptoms,  walked  about  briskly, 
attended  to  her  household  duties,  visited  with  the 
neighbors,  and  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
heiuthy  young  woman.  By  a  similar  and  equally 
sudden  change  the  old  condition  of  depressed 
invalidism  returned.  Such  transformation  did 
not  interfere  with  the  continuance  of  her  routine 
occupations,  though  it  left  her  without  knowl- 
edge of  what  might  have  happened  in  the  otiter 
state.  The  susceptibility  to  such  altemationa 
varied  with  the  general  health,  and  for  a  period 
of  three  years  remained  absent.  The  gay,  active 
periods  gradually  lengthened ;  and  after  seven- 
teen years  of  such  fluctuations,  these  constituted 
her  almost  permanent  condition. 

The  exclusion  from  the  memory  of  what  was, 
at  the  time,  the  dominant  state,  of  the  personal 
doings  of  the  altered  condition,  may  be  thus  illus- 
trated ;  On  one  occasion,  while  in  a  carriage  re- 
turning from  a  funeral,  the  change  of  state  came 
on ;  she  was  naturally  at  a  loss  to  know  why  she 
was  in  a  carri^e  with  companions  dressed  in 
mourning,  or  who  might  be  the  person  whose 
obsequies  she  had  attended.  She  was  sufficiently 
accustomed  to  such  situations  to  take  the  matter 
calmly,  and  to  introduce  leading  questions  from 
which,  by  shrewd  inference,  she  could  piece  to- 
gether the  state  of  affairs  without  exposing  her 
mental  idiosyncrasy.  She  provided  against  any 
interference  with  her  work  from  such  interrup- 
tions  by  writing   down  instructions  concerning 
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her  sefriiig  commissions,  by  means  of  which  the 
ensuing  personalitr  would  be  infonned  of  what 
had  been  planned  and  what  remained  to  be 
done. 

While  Felida  was  aceustomed  to  regard  what- 
ever state  was  upon  her  as  the  normal,  and  spoke 
of  the  complementary  period  as  the  "  other,  the 
evidence  is  fairly  clear  that  the  states  were  not  of 
eqtial  scope  or  status.  During  the  gay,  altered 
period  the  memory  persisted  not  only  of  what  was 
done  in  like  preceding  periods,  but  as  well  of  the 
whole  of  her  life ;  while  the  dejected  conditions 
were  wholly  deprived  of  any  knowledge  of  what 
occorred  in  the  gay  intervals.  It  is  also  clear 
that  the  routine  facilities  and  the  acquisitions  of 
her  trade  as  well  as  of  her  mode  of  life  were  com- 
mon property  of  the  two.  The  so-called  secondary 
or  derivative  state  may  thus  be  regarded  as  one 
in  which  there  is  a  release  of  the  hysterical  obses- 
sions of  the  (at  first)  dominant  personahty.  Dur- 
ing such  release,  the  consciousness  is  superior  in 
content  by  reason  of  its  inclusion  of  the  per- 
sonal memories  of  the  other  state ;  and  it  is  this 
more  comprehensive  condition  that,  at  first  ap- 
pearing as  an  interruption  or  lapse,  eventually 
becomes  permanently  established,  though  with 
sporadic  reversions  to  the  hysterical  state  of  mof 
bid  dejection.  The  shifting  status  of  the  two 
personahties  requires  for  its  expression  fairly  com- 
plex formulae,  in  which  the  terms  have  variable 
values.  There  is  likewise  evidence  of  an  occasional 
condition  —  the  transitional  sleep  may  be  one  of 
these — in  which  the  two  personalities  stand  in 
conjuDctioD.  The  tentative  interpretation  that  the 
records  permit,  enrolls  the  instance  as  one  of  al- 
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ternatioD  of  mental  states  contrasted  emotionallj, 
with  exclusion  (though  not  reciprocal)  of  per- 
sonal memories,  motives,  and  actions,  and  with 
gradual  dominance  of  the  intermpted  periods 
through  their  superior  and  more  stable  synthesis. 
A  comparable  instance  is  that  of  Mary  Reynolds. 
The  first  transition  from  a  normal  to  an  abnor- 
mal condition  seems  to  have  occurred  during  aD 
unusually  prolonged  sleep.  From  this  she  awoke 
as  a  complete  stranger  to  her  family  and  to  her 
surrounding.  Her  entire  mental  acquisttions  had 
apparently  disappeared.  Yet  along  with  an  infan- 
tile lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  world  of  things, 
she  retained  a  mature  capacity  for  entering  into 
the  outdoor  life  of  her  environment,  then  tiie 
American  frontier.  Her  reeducation  had  to  be 
undertaken  from  t^e  beginning  :  reading,  writing, 
the  names  of  the  commonest  objects,  what  they 
were  for  and  how  they  were  used,  who  were  the 
members  of  the  family  and  what  were  thar  rela- 
tions to  her,  and  all  the  ^imiliar  household  occu- 
pations of  the  daily  routine.  Her  disposition  had 
equally  changed  from  depression  to  good  cheer, 
and  from  a  retiring  to  a  very  sociable  nature.  In 
this  second  state,  her  prevailing  passion  was  to 
ride  or  walk  through  the  trackless  forest,  knowing 
no  fear  of  the  wild  animals  there  to  be  met.  The 
bears,  she  insisted,  were  nothing  more  than  black 
hogs,  and  on  one  occasion  told  of  an  encounter 
wiui  one  of  them  which  she  had  attacked  with 
nothing  more  than  a  stick.  This  altered  condition 
continued  for  five  weeks,  when  again,  after  a  long 
sleep,  she  awoke  as  her  true  self,  with  the  inter- 
venmg  period  entirely  forgotten,  surprised  at  the 
changed  aspect  of  natare,  with  no  knowledge  of 
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her  dangerous  rambles  in  the  voodB,  and  vith 
complete  assumption  of  her  old  disposition  and  of 
her  place  in  the  family  life.  After  some  weeks 
the  altered  condition  came  on,  bringing  with  it  a 
memory  of  the  previous  similar  period,  and  with 
complete  oblivion  of  her  normal  life.  These  alter- 
nations took  place  at  intervals  of  varying  length 
for  about  fifteen  years,  and  then  ceased,  leavmg 
her  permanently  in  the  second  state,  in  which, 
according  to  the  account,  she  passed  as  many 
as  twenty-five  years  of  her  life.  She  was  able  to 
occupy  a  usefiu  position  aa  a  school-teacher,  and 
seemed  to  have  retained  in  later  years  only  a  dim 
recollection  of  her  early  abnormalities.  The  im- 
perfect record  of  this  instance  prevents  anything 
more  than  a  general  interpretation.  It  may  un- 
questionably be  classified  as  belonging  to  the  type 
of  alternating  personality  with  gradual  recedence 
of  the  one  state  in  favor  of  the  other,  but  with  no 
dear  determination  of  the  precise  relations  between 
the  two.' 

Alternating  conditions  of  similar  status  occur 
more  frequently  as  episodes  in  the  history  of 
mentally  abnormal  individuals  than  as  the  central 
feature  of  the  altered  personality.  There  is  the 
case  of  Emile  X.,  who  exhibited  such  obhteratinjf 
transformations  along  with  other  stigmata  of  a 
nervously  unstable  system.  The  type  of  his  in- 
firmity may  be  thus  illustrated :  On  September 
23,  1888,  he  had  a  quarrel  with  his  faUier,  the 
agitation  acting  as  a  stimulus  to  induce  the  altered 

I  The  impeFfeetioiu  of  thii  narratire  beoome  intelligible  when 
it  is  nndentood  that  the  ease  (dating  from  1811)  baa  beea  Uigelj 
reported  iDdire43tlT,  the  final  reooid  being  oontribnted  by  the  e^ 
pert  hftad  of  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell. 
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state.  He  came  to  himself  again,  three  weeks 
later,  in  a  distant  village,  and  knew  nofliing  of 
his  actions  in  the  interval.  Later  investigation 
proved  that  during  this  time  he  had  paid  a  visit 
to  his  nncle  (at  whose  home  he  had  destroyed 
objects  and  manuscripts  of  value),  had  contracted 
a  aebt  of  five  hundred  francs,  and  had  been  tried 
before  a  court  and  found  guilhr  of  larceny.  Or 
again :  On  the  11th  of  May,  18o9,  he  breakfasted 
at  a  restaurant  in  Paris,  and  two  days  later  found 
himself  at  Troyes  with  the  interval  a  complete 
blank,  and  with  the  immediate  discovery  that  he 
had  lost  his  overcoat,  in  which  was  his  pocket- 
book  containing  226  francs.  Interesting  in  this 
case  is  the  fact  that  when  h^nosis  was  mduced, 
the  state  that  ensued  was  sufficiently  allied  to  the 
normal  to  reproduce  the  dissociated  memories. 
This  phase  of  his  personality  was  able  to  give  a 
detailed  accoant  of  the  events  after  the  brcs^ast 
at  Paris  until  his  awakening  at  Troyes :  the  ride 
in  the  cab  to  the  depot,  the  journey  to  Troyes, 
the  hotel  in  which  he  lodged,  and  the  number  of 
the  room  he  occupied ;  his  subsequent  call  upon 
a  merchant  of  the  town,  his  breakfast  with  the 
same  the  next  morning,  bis  approaching  indispo- 
sition and  appeal  to  a  pohceman,  who  took  him  to 
the  central  bureau  and  then  to  the  hospital  where 
he  came  to  himself.  In  pursuance  of  his  hypnotic 
revelation,  a  note  was  addressed  to  the  hotel  at 
Troyes  that  resulted  in  the  return  of  his  overcoat 
with  the  money  intact.  Of  all  this  his  conscious 
memory  could  give  no  account  whatever. 

An  instructive  variation  of  this  type  of  disor- 
der is  presented  by  the  case  o£  Louis  Y.,  a  lad 
of  seventeen,  of  neuropathic  heredity,  and  whose 
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malady  vas  diagnosed  as  hysterical  epilepsy.  A 
Tagzant  and  a  l^ief,  he  was  sent  to  a  re£onnatory, 
where  he  was  put  to  work  in  the  fields.  While 
thus  occupied  ne  was  badly  frightened,  though 
not  hurt,  by  a  snake  which  he  grasped  among  a 
bundle  of  twigs.  He  fell  into  repeated  attacks,  in 
which  his  1^^  became  paralyzed ;  and  on  this  ac- 
count he  was  transferred  to  an  asylum.  There  he 
was  reported  as  an  amiable,  straightforward  lad, 
appreciative  of  the  care  bestowed  upon  him.  He 
told  of  his  thefts  and  his  mode  of  life,  of  which 
he  seemed  much  ashamed,  and  resolved  to  seek  an 
honest  living  in  the  future.  He  was  put  to  work 
in  the  tailor  shop,  and  in  two  months'  time  learned 
to  sew  fairly  well.  Then  came  a  further  attack, 
lasting  fifty  hours,  followed  by  a  sleep,  from 
which  he  awoke  in  his  old  personahty.  He  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  at  the  reformatory,  demanded 
his  clothes,  and  manned  to  dress  himself  and  to 
walk  with  some  difficulty,  though  the  paralysis 
had  disappeared.  He  knew  nothing  of  nis  sur^ 
ronndings,  his  recollection  going  hack  to  the 
moment  of  being  badly  frightened  by  a  snake. 
He  did  not  recognize  the  tailor  shop  in  which  he 
had  worked,  handled  a  needle  as  a  novice,  and 
scoffed  at  the  notion  that  the  work  upon  which 
his  altered  self  had  been  engaged  had  been  done 
by  him.  With  this  change  the  old  character 
returned ;  he  was  rude,  semsh,  gluttonous,  and 
inclined  to  theft.  He  succeeded  in  stealing  60 
francs  and  in  making  his  escape,  but  was  caught 
and  brought  back  after  a  violent  stru^le. 

While  these  several  transitions  repeatedly  oc- 
curred, it  appears  from  the  later  history  ox  the 
case  that  the  systems  of  dissociation  themselves 
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varied  with  the  pn^ress  of  the  maladj.  As  maoy 
as  six  states  are  described,  each  of  which  seems 
to  revive  a  different  period  of  his  life  history,  to 
exhibit  different  groupings  of  personal  traits,  and 
a  distinctiTe  type  of  nervous  impairment.  Whrai 
the  right  side  of  his  body  is  afflicted  with  par- 
tial anffisthesia  and  partial  paralysis,  his  charac- 
ter is  mainly  that  of  the  boorish  vagrant,  though 
his  memories  may  be  those  of  any  one  of  sev- 
eral st^es  of  his  career  daring  which  what  may 
be  r^arded  as  his  normal  state  persisted ;  when 
the  above  symptoms  are  transferred  to  his  left 
side,  he  becomes  twenty-one  years  of  age,  is  cor- 
rect in  speech  and  bearing,  and  has  forgotten 
many  of  the  periods  of  his  checkered  life ;  when 
all  uie  nerroos  symptoms  disappear,  he  may  be- 
come either  a  boy  of  fourteen  and  recall  for  the 
most  part  the  experiences  of  his  boyhood,  or  a 
young  man  of  twenty-two,  at  the  period  of  his 
entry  into  the  Manne  Corps,  and  displaying 
speech  and  behavior  proper  to  that  penod,  yet 
without  knowledge  of  the  incidents  of  the  re- 
formatory and  the  asylum,  and  consequently  with 
no  acquaintance  with  the  tailoring  trade  there 
acquired.  Under  hypnotic  suggestion,  one  or  an- 
other of  these  partial  personalities  may  be  aroused ; 
and  with  the  person^ty  come  also  ibe  defects  of 
movement  and  sensation  (or  their  absence)  that 
characterized  the  actual  onset  of  that  state.  Dis- 
regarding the  more  peculiar  features  of  the  case, 
the  instability  and  recurrence  of  variant  states  are 
clearly  exhibited,  and  the  special  connection  of 
each  with  the  impairments  of  a  nervous  system, 
functionally  disorganized  in  a  specific  direction, 
is  weU  demonstrated. 
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While  we  can  but  uncertainly  conjectiue  lAat 
may  be  the  inttinsic  mode  of  operation  of  the 
shock,  physical  or  mental,  that  entails  the  pecnl- 
iar  disintegration  of  the  most  highly  elaborated 
brain-functions  of  which  ihe  restriction  of  person- 
ality is  the  oater  expression,  we  know  that  such 
accidents  do  at  times  have  this  consequence.  It 
would  seem  plausible  to  suppose  that  such  inju- 
ries, like  the  sudden  torrents  that  inundate  a  val- 
ley, would  bring  ruin  and  destruction  in  thdr 
path ;  and  we  should  have  ouly  the  incoherence 
and  the  imbecility  of  a  wrecked  intelligence  to 
contemplate.  But  occasionally  the  mental  freshet 
seems  merely  to  loosen  the  structure  from  its 
original  foundations,  to  whirl  it  downstream  with 
bnt  slight  dam^e,  and  to  leave  it  temporarily 
anchored  in  some  seemingly  chance  situation,  to 
find  there  a  new  serrice  in  an  alien  land.  We 
are  then  tempted  to  snspect  some  unobserved  lia- 
bility to  mental  dissociation,  and  to  regard  such 
disposition  as  partly  responsible  for  the  peculiar 
issue.  We  suspect  this  the  more  readily,  when 
the  sudden  alteration  comes  without  physical  in- 
jury, seemingly  as  the  result  of  some  deep  inter- 
nal eruption  of  which,  even  in  the  calm  after  the 
pasung  storm,  the  victim  can  give  no  satisfac- 
tory account.  At  times  corroborative  evidence  of 
such  psychic  frailty  may  be  gathered;  but  the 
cases  are  equally  common  in  which  the  change  of 
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personality  mtut  be  accepted  without  ezplanataoD, 
— a  destructive  bolt  from  a  clear  sky. 

To  this  class,  and  embodying  a  possible  tend- 
eucy  toirards  Dervous  instability,  belongs  the  case 
of  me  Rev.  Ansel  Bourne,  recounted  by  Professor 
James.  Mr.  Bourne,  an  itinerant  preacher,  was 
described  as  a  firm,  self-reliant,  upright  man.  On 
January  17,  1887,  be  drew  $558  from  a  bank  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  with  which  to  pay  for  a  pur- 
chase of  land ;  he  actually  paid  certain  bills  and 
entered  a  Pawtucket  horse-car;  and  from  there 
on  his  memory  ceases.  He  was  advertised  as  lost; 
and  the  police  sought  in  vain  to  locate  him.  "On 
the  morning  of  March  14th,  however,  at  Norria- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  a  man  calling  himself  A.  J. 
Brown,  who  had  rented  a  small  shop  six  weeks 
previously,  stocked  it  with  stationeiy,  confection- 
ery, fruit  and  small  articles,  and  carried  on  his 
quiet  trade  without  seeming  to  any  one  unnat- 
ural or  eccentric,  woke  up  in  a  fright  and  called 
in  the  people  of  the  house  to  tell  him  where  he 
was."  He  called  himself  Ansel  Bourne,  went 
back  at  once  to  the  transactions  at  Providence  as 
the  last  event  he  could  recall,  and  declined  to 
believe  that  two  months  had  elapsed  since  his 
coming  to  Norristown.  This  change  of  personal- 
ity never  recurred ;  and  he  continued  bis  normal 
hfe  with  no  intimate  knowledge  of  his  wayward 
adventure.  During  the  "  Brown  "  period,  the 
personality  in  charge  was  sufBciently  self-reliant 
to  conduct  the  small  business,  to  go  to  Phila- 
delphia to  replenish  the  stock,  to  prepare  the 
meals  and  attend  to  the  housekeeping,  to  go  to 
church  regularly,  and  to  live  a  well-ordered  but 
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eztremelj  simple  aail  letired  life.  One  incident 
only  is  recorded  proving  the  persistence  of  the 
*'  Bourne "  memories :  on  one  occasion,  at  a 
prajer-meeting,  he  made  an  address  in  which  he 
related  events  that  he  had  witnessed  as  Mr. 
Bourne.  It  was  three  years  later  that  the  attempt 
was  made  to  arouse  the  "  Brown  "  mraaory  during 
hypnosis.  When  hypnotized,  he  at  once  became 
Mr.  Brown,  assumed  the  facial  e^res^on  which 
he  then  had  worn,  said  he  had  never  heard  of 
Ansel  Bourne,  did  not  rect^ize  Mrs.  Bourne, 
and  was  able  to  recooot  details  of  his  life  as  a 
shopkeeper. 

What  is  notable  in  this  incident  is  not  only  its 
single  occurrence,  but  also  that  the  personality 
saddenly  called  into  being  is  only  a  limited,  more 
simply  functioning  individual  than  the  normal; 
likewise  that  the  chasm  between  the  two  is,  and 
remains,  quite  pronounced.  The  objective  details 
—  the  wandering  from  home  and  the  uncongenial 
life  of  the  shop  —  cannot  be  further  accounted 
for ;  all  that  can  be  said  psychologically  is  that 
the  disqualified  personality  becomes,  in  Professor 
James's  phrase,  "  nothing  but  a  rather  shrunken, 
dejected,  and  amnesic  extract  of  Mr.  Bourne  him* 
seff." 

Somewhat  similar  is  the  case  of  Mr.  S.  recorded 
by  Dr.  Dana.  Here  the  occasioning  shock  acted 
directly  upon  tixe  nervoos  centres,  oeing  due  to 
the  escape  of  gas  in  the  room  during  the  night. 
Mr.  S.  was  found  completely  unconscious,  and 
with  difGcnlW  was  restored  to  life.  He  remained 
delirious  and  incoherent  for  about  a  week,  and 
was  then  free  from  any  signs  of  mania ;  but  his 
personality  had  altered  and  much  of  his  memory 
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acquisitioiis  -were  lost.  His  conversation  indicated 
that  he  did  not  knoir  who  and  where  he  was,  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  his  past  life  was  meagre. 
His  Tocabola^  was  limited ;  he  could  understand 
only  the  simplest  language,  and  seemed  ignorant 
of  the  names  and  uses  of  common  things;  yet 
his  habits  and  impulses  served  him  well,  and  he 
was  able  to  conduct  himself  properly  and  neatly 
in  the  affairs  of  the  toilet  or  at  the  table.  Thougn 
he  could  not  read  or  write,  he  acquired  knowledge 
very  quickly,  and  showed  equal  facility  in  learn- 
ing to  play  billiards,  or  to  carve  in  wood,  or  to 
play  the  banjo.  He  was  described  as  a  person 
wim  an  active  brain  set  down  in  a  new  world, 
with  everything  to  learn.  He  was  aware  that  he 
was  in  a  strange  condition  and  was  anxious  to  be 
himself.  Though  he  recognized  no  one,  not  even 
his  fiancee,  he  showed  great  fondness  for  her 
company ;  and  it  was  consequent  to  an  interview 
with  her,  just  three  months  later,  that  he  experi- 
enced a  peculiar  prickling  and  numb  sensation  in 
his  head,  fell  asleep,  and  woke  up  perfectly  nor- 
mal, but  with  the  intervening  period  an  absolute 
blank.  He  at  once  resumed  his  old  life,  and  has 
continued  perfectly  well  ever  since. 

A  risuTni  of  still  another  instance  will  illus- 
trate the  several  points  of  community  as  well  as 
of  diversity.  The  individual  in  question  seems 
to  have  been  a  man  of  good  heidth,  free  from 
any  apparent  nervous  disability,  a  tinsmith  by 
trade,  Uving  in  Philadelphia.  On  a  Sunday  in 
November  he  had  been  enjoying  the  day  with  his 
family,  when  he  went  indoors,  put  on  his  busi- 
ness clothes,  said  he  was  going  out  for  a  short 
walk,  and  disappeared.   All  attempts  to  find  him 
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proved  imsuccessf ol ;  and  his  wife  aod  family 
sold  tiie  property  and  moved  to  Chicago.  Two 
years  later,  in  one  of  the  Southern  States,  a  man 
working  with  his  companions  pressed  his  hand 
to  his  head  in  a  bewildered  w^,  shouting :  "  Mv 
God!  where  am  I?  How  did  I  come  here?  This 
is  n't  my  shop.  Where  am  I  ?  What  does  it 
mean  ?  "  Daring  all  this  time  he  had  earned  his 
living  as  a  tinner,  had  assumed  another  name, 
and  had  passed  as  a  perfectly  normal  man.  His 
memory  went  back  at  once  to  that  fateful  Sun- 
day. He  found  and  rejoined  his  family,  and  was 
resigned  to  r^;ard  the  episode  as  a  mysterious 
gap  in  his  life's  continuity. 

What  these  instances  mainly  disclose  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  violent  eruptions  that  sever  the  conti- 
nui^  of  an  apparently  well-organized  mental  life, 
that  close  the  book  of  personal  experience  on  one 
p^e  and  open  it  ^ain  with  seeming  caprice  npon 
an  altered  tale,  amid  other  scenes,  with  othw  mo- 
tives and  with  transfoTmed  characters.  Yet  indi- 
viduals thus  wandering  literally  in  actual  distance, 
and  psychologically  in  mental  disposition,  from  the 
native  heath,  manifestly  take  with  them  some  selec- 
tive  equipment  of  their  acquisitions  and  training. 
The  tinsmith  remains  a  tinsmith ;  and  though  the 
itinerant  preacher  becomes  a  shopkeeper,  doubt- 
less in  the  latter  capacity  he  displays  the  acquired 
fecilities  of  his  less  professional  accomplishments. 
It  seems  far  more  rational  to  regud  the  mental 
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rift  as  emptmg  no  new-bom  capacities,  but  latiber 
as  throwing  the  individual  back  upon  the  inti- 
mate, ingrained,  even  though  suppressed  or  not 
consciously  fostered  resources  of  his  experienced 
self.  If  the  shock  is  more  fundamentally  upset- 
ting, one  might  expect  that  the  impairment  of 
the  highest  coordinating,  self-orienting  functiotis 
would  reduce  a  being  with  full  and  free  initia- 
tive of  plan  and  action  to  a  state  of  more  or  less 
complex  automatism.  The  extent  to  which  this 
element,  so  conspicuous  in  the  various  phases  of 
somnambulism,  is  present  in  the  dissociation  of 
altered  personality,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  It  is 
clearly  not  warranted  to  r^;ard  the  vagrant  per- 
sonalities just  instanced  as  pasang  the  abnormal 
peri«d  in  a  prolonged  somnambulism;  but  it  is 
appropriate  to  indicate  that  this  type  of  disorder- 
ing of  the  personal  self  does  entail  a  more  or  less 
marked  curtailment  in  scope,  and  degradation  in 
complexity,  of  the  mental  powers.  The  altered 
personality  becomes  an  enfeebled,  bereft,  disabled 
personality,  yet  with  some  decided  variability  in 
the  type  of  disqualification  that  prevails. 

There  is  an  instructive  case  of  an  altered  con- 
dition sequent  to  brain  injury,  that  sets  forth  the 
extreme  possibilities  of  the  automatism  that  is  the 
expression  of  a  reduced  personality.  The  case  is 
that  of  a  soldier  who  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  re- 
ceived a  disabling  wound  in  the  head.   The  injury 
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to  the  brain  indat^  a  twnporary  paraljaiB  of  the 
right  I^ ;  bat  this  was  recovered  from,  and  left 
only  a  recurrent  liability  to  somewhat  prolonged 
lapses  of  a  trance-like  nature.  It  maybe  mentioned 
that  this  fonctioual  trouble  did  not  interfere  with 
the  earning  of  bis  living,  at  times  as  a  clerk,  and 
occasionally  as  a  singer  in  the  Parisian  caf  ^s.  The 
somnambulistic  state  into  which  he  fell  ofEered 
a  peculiar  complex  of  limitations.  Hia  senses 
seemed  no  longer  to  serve  him  except  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  automatic  concerns.  He  saw  only  suf- 
ficiently to  avoid  obstacles,  apparently  without 
lecogniziDg  their  nature.  Smell  and  taste  were 
so  reduced  that  he  ate  and  drank  quite  mechan- 
ically, and  did  not  reject  disagreeable  food;  he 
was  deaf  to  ordinary  noises,  and  could  be  reached 
only  through  the  sense  of  touch.  Through  this 
sense  his  actions  could  be  suggestively  directed 
by  the  nature  of  the  objects  thus  iotroduced  to 
his  notice.  While  in  this  condition,  he  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  impulse  to  appropriate  any  small 
objects  with  which  hia  hand  came  in  contact,  and 
exercised  this  propensity  in  thoughtless,  mechani- 
cal fashion.  In  brief,  hia  behavior  was  that  of  an 
automaton,  progressively  inspired  by  a  series  of 
simple  intentions. 

On  one  occasion,  while  waUdug  in  his  usual 
abstracted  manner  along  a  corridor,  he  came  at 
the  end  of  it  to  a  closed  door.  This  he  attempted 
to  open  by  various  devices,  even  trying  to  break 
the  lock,  then  apparently  gave  it  up  and  turned 
in  another  direction.  At  this  juncture  a  bunch  of 
keys  was  placed  before  bis  eves,  bat  he  did  not 
see  them }  they  were  rattled,  but  he  did  not  hear 
them ;  when  placed  in  hia  band,  he  immediately 
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felt  them,  tried  one  after  another,  found  the  right 
one,  and  opened  the  door.  Entering  the  adjoining 
room,  he  went  to  a  table,  passed  his  hands  over  it, 
came  in  contact  with  the  tnob  of  a  drawer,  opened 
it,  and  here  touched  a  pen.  The  pen  seemed  to 
awake  die  idea  of  writing,  whereupon  he  took 
paper  and  ink,  found  a  chair,  sat  down,  and  began 
to  write  a  letter.  He  wrote  in  his  ordinary  way, 
and  showed  the  use  of  the  sense  of  sight ;  he  kept 
on  writing  when  an  obstacle  was  placed  between 
his  eyes  and  the  pwer,  though  under  these  condi- 
tions the  writing  became  illegible.  When  water 
was  substituted  for  ink,  he  was  puzzled  and  seemed 
unable  to  proceed.  It  was  also  possible  quickly  to 
pull  away,  one  by  one,  the  sheets  upon  which  he 
was  writing,  so  that  at  the  end  he  had  spread  a 
few  sentences  over  parts  of  five  different  sheets  of 
paper.  After  signing  his  name  on  the  last  sheet, 
and  apparently  oblivions  of  the  disappearance  of 
the  others,  he  went  through  the  movements  of 
reading  over  again  what  he  had  written,  putting 
in  commas  and  crossings  and  letters  on  tne  now 
blank  page,  tocorrespond  with  the  desired  positions 
of  these  corrections  on  the  sheets  upon  which  the 
words  had  been  written. 

Or,  again,  while  wandering  in  the  garden,  he 
took  out  his  cigarette  case,  opened  it,  found  paper 
and  tobacco,  and  skillfully  rolled  a  cigarette.  He 
similarly  found  his  matches,  lit  the  cigarette, 
stamped  out  the  match,  and  smoked  as  be  walked. 
When  he  wished  a  second  cigarette,  his  attend- 
ant took  away  the  tobacco-pouch,  whereupon  he 
searched  in  sJl  his  pockets,  and  seemed  surprised 
not  to  find  it ;  yet  he  did  not  see  it  when  it  was 
held  before  him,  and  it  had  again  to  be  placed  in 
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his  hand.  When  he  struck  a  second  match,  it  was 
blown  out  by  the  attendant  and  another  bnmui? 
match  offered  him ;  but  the  other  match  he  did 
not  see,  even  when  it  singed  his  eyelashes.  In 
similar  automatic  mimiciy  he  could  be  indaced  to 
go  through  some  of  his  performances  as  a  singer 
in  the  cu^8  or  as  a  soldier  in  the  army.  WiUi 
the  same  suddenness  with  which  this  state  ensued, 
it  passed  off  and  1^  him  perfectly  nonnal  with 
full  command  of  his  faculties.  In  this  instance 
we  have  a  normally  functioning  personality  in- 
terrupted by  recurrent  phases  of  a  decidedly 
handicapped  personality,  capable  only  of  a  lim- 
ited machine-uke  life,  similar  to  tbat  observable 
in  the  brief  moments  of  ordinary  somnambulism. 

In  the  instance  jost  cited,  the  recurrent  states 
of  automatism  may  be  regarded  as  a  by-product 
of  functional  brain  impairment.  It  seems  conus- 
tent  with  our  knowledge  of  nervous  functions  to 
find  such  a  degradation  in  initiative  and  scope  of 
mental  behavior  as  a  possible  sequence  of  disorder 
in  the  finer  quality  of  the  brain's  reactions.  The 
.  loss  of  the  more  consciously  and  deliberately  ac- 
quired achievements,  along  with  the  retention  of 
ingrained  habits  and  automatic  responses,  presents 
a  line  of  cleavage  that  frequently  enters  into  the 
formation  of  altered  personality.  We  should  in* 
deed  be  inclined  to  rate  the  seriousness  of  such  a 
functional  loss  by  the  degree  to  which  the  field  of 
automatic  faculties  was  invaded.  Host  instructive 
in  this  respect,  though  presenting  a  complex  status 
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ID  regard  to  the  temporary  mental  limitatioDS  that 
ensued,  is  the  instance  which  may  properly  be  re- 
served to  close  the  series. 

The  subject  of  the  case  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hanna.^ 
The  sudden  change  of  hia  mental  condition  came 
upon  him  in  full  health,  as  the  result  of  an  acci- 
dent while  driving  on  the  evening  of  April  15, 
1887.  After  a  period  of  unconsciousness  during 
which  he  was  carried  indoors  and  put  to  bed,  he 
^>ened  his  eyes  with  a  dazed,  inquiring  expression. 
Owing  to  a  tnisunderstanding  of  his  condition,  the 
attendants  bound  Mr.  Hanna,  to  which  proceed- 
ing he  made  vigorous  objection.  In  this  struggle 
under  an  ezcitmg  emotion  he  made  good  use  of 
his  strength  and  gave  evidence  of  a  considerable 

'  The  record  will  be  found  in  the  Tolame  by  Dr.  Sidis  tad  Dr. 
Goodtuui,  cited  below.  It  i«  notable  not  onlj  bj  Teawm  of  Uie 
eareful  inveiti'gAtion  th&t  wu  expended  upon  it,  bat  u  well  for 
the  luooeH  with  which  the  porauit  of  the  pajdudi^ekl  method  of 
diagooei*  and  treatment  led  to  a  reintegration  of  the  peno»- 
alitj.  ^nie  reeord  gain*  in  raloe  throngh  the  coGperation  of  the 
patient,  whoee  mental  training  enabled  him  to  add  an  introepeo- 
tire  aeoonnt,  written  after  eomplete  recovery,  recording  hia  own 
aiia];u«  of  hia  mental  Btatee  during  the  dieintegrated  period. 
Abridged  aooonnti  of  the  MTecal  oaaaa  cited  ma;  be  fonnd  m 
follow! :  in  Binet :  AlUrtttiont  of  PenonalUy,  the  ease  of  Felida 
X.  (pages  6-20) ;  of  Lonia  V.  (page*  2&~3S)  ;  of  Emil  X  (pag«B 
32-36);  and  of  Ueinet'a  MUier  (pagca  42-64).  In  SidU  and 
Goodhart :  MultipU  Ptnonalitg,  the  case  of  Mr.  Hanna  (pages 
83-229)  ;  of  Meinet's  aoldier  (pages  310-315);  the  oaae  of  Mr. 
S.  (pagM  368-373);  of  the  tinsmith  (pages  366-368);  and  of 
Loais  V.  (pages  427-434).  In  Jamee's  Ptyduiogy,  the  ease  of 
Marj  Reynold!  (vol.  i,  pages  381-384);  and  of  Ansel  Bonrne 
(pages  391-393).  Additional  cases  and  original  sooroes  may  be 
found  in  these  references. 
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measure  of  motor  control.  As  Boon  as  a  caieful 
investigation  of  his  condition  was  possible,  it  was 
determined  that  he  had  apparently  lost  the  com- 
plete range  of  his  knowledge  and  acqmsitaons,  not 
only  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  simplest  objects, 
but  even  with  the  meaning  of  the  elementary  or- 
ganic senaatioDS  of  his  own  body.  His  condition 
was  described  as  aldn  to  that  of  a  new-bom  infant ; 
and  the  stages  of  his  releaming  ofFered  close  ana- 
logies to  the  pn^ress  of  early  infancy.  Though 
suffering  from  hunger,  he  was  unable  to  interpret 
the  sensation  or  to  appreciate  the  method  whereby 
to  satisfy  it.  Food  had  to  be  forced  into  his 
mouth,  and  only  when  reflexly  swallowed,  did  he 
appreciate  its  purpose.  His  eyes  had  to  learn  the 
quality  of  size,  and  distance,  and  color.  His  ears 
were  affected  by  sounds  which  he  referred  to  the 
vocal  apparatus  of  the  speaker,  and  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  imitate,  but  of  the  existence  of  speech, 
or  of  its  meaning,  be  was  entirely  ignorant.  He 
seemed  equally  to  have  to  discover  the  power  which 
he  exercised  over  bis  own  muscles,  so  as  to  dis- 
tinguish between  his  own  movements  and  tiiose 
of  other  persons.  Naturally,  his  interpretations 
were  crude  and  often  erroneous.  The  difference 
between  men  and  women  and  children,  between 
his  family  and  strangers,  had  all  to  be  learned 
anew.  His  surroundings  were  utilized  in  the 
manner  of  the  simplest  object  lessons,  to  teach 
him  the  rudimentary  nature  and  uses  of  what 
a  one-year^ld  child  has  already  acquired  in  con- 
tddeiable  measure.  Thus,  when  loddng  at  a  dis- 
tant tree  through  a  window,  he  attempted  to 
Othe  tree  and  knew  nothing  of  the  nature  of 
jeot  that  attracted  him.  He  mistook  a  piece 
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of  Boap  for  food  and  tried  to  eat  it.  Upcm  his 
first  sight  of  a  man  riding  a  bicycle,  he  re^nurded 
the  combined  object  as  a  new  variety  of  man. 
With  the  first  learning  of  vords,  his  mind  ac- 
quired the  material  necessary  to  its  elaboration, 
and  developed  with  such  remarkable  rapidity  as 
to  bring  complete  conviction  that  thereacquisition 
was  proceeding  npon  the  basis  of  the  benumbed 
but  not  destroyed  facilities  of  his  normal  self.  He 
rarely  forgot  anything  thus  reacquired;  and  in 
a  few  wecSs  was  able  to  read  and  write,  though 
slowly  and  with  effort,  and  to  use  a  considerable 
'  vocabolary,  though  with  occasional  gaps  and  cir- 
cumlocutions to  eke  out  his  enfeebled  phraseology. 
In  illustration  of  the  reappearance  of  his  nat- 
ural emotional  traits,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Hanna  had  at  one  time  pursued  architectural 
studies,  had  a  decided  feathetic  appreciation,  and 
was  clever  with  his  hands.  In  the  first  weeks  of 
his  recovery,  he  showed  unusual  responsiveness  to 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  a  general  appreciation 
of  matters  of  taste.  He  had  likewise  oeen  fond 
of  music,  and  in  his  new  condition  learned  the 
banjo  with  remarkable  ease.  During  the  period 
of  his  reeducation  he  was  gradually  brought  to  a 
state  in  which  he  could  enter  freely  into  general 
conversation,  could  discuss  his  own  condition,  and 
resume  anew  the  relations  with  his  family  and  with 
his^onc^e.  Yet  he  had  no  knowledge  of  his  past 
career,  which  had  been  a  somewhat  versatile  one, 
including  his  early  college  days  and  his  sabs&- 
quent  arcbitectunu  training,  then  his  change  to 
tiie  theological  seminary,  his  active  charge  of  a 
congT^;ation,  and  his  practical  interest  in  his  min- 
iatenal  concerns.   The  old  personality,  so  far  as 
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any  coD&cioas  avareDess  thereof  was  involved, 
had  disappeared;  and  Mr.  Hanna  was,  during  the 
-week  Buhaeqnent  to  the  accident,  sul^tantiaJly  as 
a  wholly  namformed  individuid, — his  mind  the 
tabula  rasa  of  the  philosophers, — who  had  come 
into  being  on  the  night  of  April  15. 

The  method  pursued  to  restore  Mr.  Hanna  to 
his  original  condition  was  to  overwhelm  him  with 
a  great  mass  of  impressioDs,  presumably  familiar 
to  his  early  life,  to  Iwmbard  his  senses  with  expe- 
riences that  might  arouse  the  latent  vestiges  of 
his  buried  self,  and  thus  gradually  to  bring  back 
by  vigorous  subconscious  stimulation  what  his 
conscious  effort  could  not  command.  It  may  be 
anticipated  that  the  stages  by  which  this  result 
was  accomplished  proved  to  be,  first,  a  spontane- 
ous but  bnef  recurrence  of  the  original  condition, 
followed  by  a  lapse  back  to  the  impaired  state ; 
then  more  frequent  and  longer  mtuntained  rever- 
sions to  the  normal ;  finally,  conflict  between  the 
two  states  and  their  fusion.  For  a  time  the  two 
conditions  remained  independent,  neither  know- 
ing aught  of  the  other,  and  with  the  subject  at 
the  mercy  of  wholly  nnen)ected  alternations.  Bj 
special  effort  and  witli  the  assistance  of  certain 
promptings,  the  two  states  were  then  brought  in 
a  measure  face  to  face,  bo  that  it  became  proper 
to  speak  of  this  newer,  more  complete  condition 
as  a  period  of  contest,  in  which  the  individnal 
was  called  upon  either  to  choose  between  the  two, 
or,  if  that  might  be,  to  accept  both  as  portions 
of  a  single  life,  to  fit  them  together  with  such 
measure  of  gap  as  was  inevitable,  and  thus  re- 
conciled, to  continue  the  normal  life. 

The  first  step  in  this  consummation  was  taken 
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in  early  Jane,  when  Mr.  Hanna  went  with  his 
brother  and  his  physicians  to  New  York  city. 
His  first  evening  there  (June  8)  was  spent  at  a 
popular  restaurant,  amid  bright  surroundings  and 
cheerful  talk,  all  of  which  bewildered  the  new 
Mr.  Hanna,  who  naturally  had  met  with  no  expe- 
riences of  this  nature.  Awakening  from  a  few 
hours  of  sleep,  not  easily  procured  after  so  ezcit* 
ing  an  evening,  Mr.  Hanna  called  his  brother  at 
three  in  the  morning,  wanted  to  know  where  he 
was,  and  upon  being  told  that  he  was  in  New 
York,  persisted  in  raiowing  why  he  was  there. 
His  brother  returned  question  with  question,  and 
so  ascertained  that  Mr,  Hanna  was  awakening 
from  the  period  of  the  drive  of  April  15.  He 
related  what  he  did  on  that  evening  up  to  the 
point  of  the  accident ;  he  even  recalled  a  humor- 
ous ode  that  one  of  the  fanuly  had  written  on 
that  day.  He  remembered  his  college  life,  but  be- 
came impatient  of  all  this  questioning,  and  pei^ 
sisted  in  Knowing  why  he  was  in  New  York.  His 
brother,  wishing  to  light  the  gas,  asked  him  where 
he  had  put  the  matches ;  bnt  as  these  had  been 
bestowed  by  the  other  Mr.  Hanna,  the  present 
Mr.  Hanna  did  not  know.  The  doctors,  who  at 
this  stage  entered  the  room,  were  naturally  stran- 

Crs  to  him ;  and  he  refused  to  behove  that  he  bad 
own  them  for  weeks,  thinking  the  whole  afEair 
a  joke  perpetrated  by  his  brother.  He  evidently 
knew  nothing  of  the  intervening  weeks,  looked 
about  the  room  in  the  manner  of  one  just  enter- 
ing, and  examined  objects  as  though  encounter^ 
ing  t^em  for  the  first  time.  In  the  midst  of  the 
conversation  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  What  a 
funny  taste  in  my  mouth ;  you  have  been  feeding 
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me  on  tobacco."  (He  had  been  induced  to  smoke 
a  cigarette  the  evening  before,  a  custom  that  the 
origmal  Mr.  Hanna  had  ectirelj  given  up.)  He 
Baid  that  he  felt  hazj  like  Eip  Van  Winkle,  and 
as  if  reGOvering  from  the  fall  of  "  last  Thursday." 
Hie  state  lasted  for  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  vherenpon  Mr.  Hanna  fell  asleep,  and  awoke 
at  nine  in  the  morning,  presenting  again,  to  the 
surprise  of  his  physicians,  the  Mr.  Hanna  of  the 
reacquired  state.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  night's 
adventure  after  his  reading  at  night  and  his 
placing  the  matehes  on  the  mantel.  When  the 
name  of  Bip  Van  Winkle  was  used,  be  did  not 
know  what  it  meant,  but  tboaght  it  might  be  the 
name  of  a  hotel. 

As  already  indicated,  the  lapses  back  te  the 
primary  conmtion  occurred  with  greater  frequency, 
and  their  occurrence  was  contioually  stimulated  by 
the  deluge  of  experiences  from  the  life  that  was 
presumably  famibar  to  the  older  self.  He  had 
to  be  told  Bufhcient  of  his  doings  in  the  one  con- 
dition to  enable  him  to  orientate  himself  with  his 
surroundings;  and  the  two  personalities  b^;aD 
thus  to  be  more  and  more  aware  of  their  own 
alternation.  A  new  condition,  which  was  called 
the  "  complete  "  stated  at  times  came  on  sponta- 
neously, and  seemed  more  like  a  state  of  arrest  in 
which  ail  functions  were  in  abeyance,  and  in  which 
Mr.  Hanna,  according  to  his  later  confessions, 
was  busy  with  the  puzzling  perplexities  of  his 
inner  life,  ^e  conflict  of  me  two  gave  rise  to  a 
painful  sense  of  loss  and  confusion,  imderlying 
which  was  the  intense  attempt  to  choose  between 
the  two  personalities,  or  by  effort  of  the  will  to 
combine  them  into  one.  It  was  six  months  after 
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the  original  attack  that  Mr.  Hanna's  persoDal 
stability  had  been  sufficiently  restoied  to  enable 
him  to  write  his  autobiography,  by  which  the 
essential  features  of  the  account  -wen  Terified. 

A  single  pass^^  &om  this  interesting  docu- 
ment may  be  cited  to  show  the  nature  of  this 
struggle  for  a  unified  life.  "  In  the  primary  state 
I  found  myself  makiDg  thoughtlessly  a  resolution 
that  on  again  awakenmg  in  the  secondary  state 
I  would  not  be  alarmed  at  the  change ;  but  of 
course,  at  the  next  change,  there  was  no  memoiy 
of  the  resolution,  and  consequently,  distress  was 
felt.  While  in  the  one  state,  I  was  informed  of 
my  experiences  in  the  other,  eo  that  I  knew  in  an 
indirect  way  the  state  of  things.  It  was  thus  that 
in  each  state  I  came  to  a  determination  to  assist 
the  scientists  in  effecting  a  cure.  Tet  as  each 
resolution  was  not  known  to  the  other  state,  there 
was  not  the  necessair  harmony  of  action.  One 
resolution  was  that  while  in  the  primary  state  an 
^ort  would  be  made  by  me  to  remain  awake  at 
all  hazards  day  and  night  until  a  continuance  in 
that  state  seemed  probable.  The  ether  resolution 
made  in  the  secondary  state  was  to  cling  to  the 
facts  of  that  state  and  that  life  with  a  grip  of 
steel,  yet  to  allow  the  passing  into  what  the  doc- 
tors call  the  intermedisjy  state,  when  they  would 
be  able  to  give  me  the  facts  of  the  other  life 
while  I  was  nolding  to  the  present  also."  After 
describing  the  intonsi^  of  the  effort  to  remun 
awake  while  in  the  primary  state  and  his  occa^ 
sional  lapses  to  clouded  consciousness,  he  con- 
tinues :  "  Suddenly  there  was  a  glimpse  of  the 
secondary  life,  only  a  glimpse,  it  is  true,  yet  a 
revelation  of  infinite  wonder  as  being  the  first 
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real  inBi^ht  into  one  state  from  the  other.  In- 
stantly the  thought  came,  *  What  is  the  use  of 
endnring  this  severe  struggle  when  iarited  into 
that  attractive  life,  the  secondary  state  ?  *  This 
statement  was  not  thus  carefully  formulated,  but 
that  was  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  the  feeling 
vas  just  to  that  effect.  But  sayiog  mentally 
^ain,  *  What  is  the  use  ? '  there  was  a  letting  go, 
and  the  prima:^  life  was  again  lost."  The  more 
difficult  struggle  was  to  induce  in  the  secondary 
state  a  reviTfil  of  the  primary.  Here  a  persistent 
plying  with  questions  and  an  insistence  upon  the 
facts  of  the  other  state  was  the  method  pursued. 
"  I  felt  quite  vexed  at  what  seemed  the  obslaDacy 
of  the  doctors,  yet  was  coming  more  and  more  to 
feel  the  force  of  their  statements.  Yet  even  now 
only  the  first  position  was  gained  in  the  conflict, 
for  while  both  lives  were  presented  to  the  mind, 
where  was  the  possibility  of  combining  them? 
And  had  I  not  lived  and  felt  each  life?  Yet  how 
could  one  person  live  and  feel  both  lives  ?  Here 
was  a  critical  point  But  the  doctors  persisted 
they  were  both  my  lives,  and  indeed  I  knew  each 
one  was,  though  it  is  impossible  to  make  two  men 
and  make  them  both  into  one.  But  the  lives  were 
constantly  becoming  more  and  more  personal, 
until  at  last,  by  a  deliberate,  voluntary  act,  the 
two  were  seized,  and  have  both  remained  for  half 
a  year  to  the  present  date,  though  for  some  time 
after  the  recovelhr,  it  was  difficult  to  dovetail 
together  the  detached  portions  of  each  life  so  as 
to  present  a  continuous  history." 

In  conformity  with  our  previous  analyses,  it 
will  be  well  to  give  evidence  of  the  submerged 
presence  during  the  period  of  recovery,  of  the 
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sabconscious  registty  of  the  prunarT  self.  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Huma,  the  evideDoe  is  particolarlj 
conTtocing,  because  it  appears,  at  least  partJy,  in 
the  spootaneitj  of  dream-life.  During  the  weekg 
of  his  reeducation,  Mr.  Hanna  was  able  to  describe 
two  kinds  of  dreams  ;  the  one  weak,  difficult  to 
recall,  while  the  other,  the  "  clear  pictare-drearas," 
as  he  called  them,  are  vivid  and  detailed  with  un- 
usual precision.  These  vivid  dreams  were  really 
recollections  of  the  forgotten  life,  though  Mr. 
Hanna  naturally  did  not  recognize  them  as  such. 
In  one  of  these  he  described  the  scene  as  placed 
at  a  railway  station.  A  man  stood  there,  who, 
by  Bome  peculiar  knowledge,  he  knew  was  named 
Bustler.  He  was  tall,  not  stout,  and  had  on  a  Uack 
coat  rounded  in  front.  The  man  said  to  Mr. 
Hanna,  "  I  thank  you  for  helping  me  yestcarday," 
—  a  remark  interpreted  to  refer  to  his  assistance 
at  the  chureh  s^rioe.  Then  the  nkan  Bustler  dis- 
appeared, and  the  dreamer  saw  a  square  house  with 
the  letters  N-B-w-B-o-s-r-o-s-j-n-N-o  on  it.  These 
letters,  Mr.  Hanna,  in  telling  the  dream,  did  not 
pronounce  as  words,  and  could  attach  no  meaning 
to  them.  He  also  described  in  his  dream  a  scene 
in  which  he  saw  a  horse  with  long  ears  and  a  tail 
like  a  cow  (a  mule),  and,  in  the  background,  pe- 
culiar buildings,  and  black  mounds, — aH  of  which 
were  scenes  bom  his  early  life  in  the  coal  district 
in  PenDET^lvania.  There  were  still  other  types  of 
intrusions  from  the  lost  experiences  that  preeented 
themselves  at  times  of  deep  absorotion,  and  ooca* 
sionally  by  chance  association,  all  of  which  gave 
evidence  that  Mr.  Hanna  occasionally  lapsed  mto 
an  intermediate  condition,  in  which  some  measure 
of  intercourse  of  each  condition  with  the  other 
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■was  motDentarily,  yet  confusedly,  possible.  Snch 
fragmentaiy  enlighteiimMit  mu  in  marked  con- 
trast vith  the  sudden  and  complete  recall  of  his 
normal  experiences  that  occurred  with  the  first 
reappearance  of  the  old  self  during  the  night  of 
June  8.  The  standard  relations,  both  of  alterna- 
tion, of  possible  fusion,  of  conflict,  and  of  casual 
intercourse,  that  have  been  emphasized  as  signifi- 
cant for  comprehension  of  altered  personality  are 
peculiarly  veil  exhibited  in  this  jnstructiTe  case  ; 
while  the  value  thereof  is  enhanced  by  the  nor- 
mality and  nnpreparedness  of  the  subject  for  any 
aach  transformation. 

The  general  impression  that  emerges  from  the 
Borrey  of  disordered  personality  is  complex  be- 
cause <ji  the  inherent  intricacy  of  the  system  of 
phenomena  that  it  significantly  reflects.  Tet  com- 
plexity need  not  entail  confusion  or  obscurity. 
Two  distinctive  trends  pervade  the  elaborate  types 
of  disorganizatioD ;  and  their  points  of  communis 
and  contrast  are  most  practically  appreciated  in 
the  light  of  such  actual  instances  as  have  been 
reviewed.  What  is  especiaUy  pertinent  at  this 
juncture  is  to  indicate  the  bearing  of  these  types 
of  functional  derangement  npon  the  subconscious 
procedures  characteristic  of  the  abnormal  mental 
life.  The  genetic  "fault" — to  use  the  geologi- 
cal term  —  that  converts  what  normally  would  be 
a  unified,  however  complex  a  structure,  into  sev- 
eral closely  related  groupings  of  strata,  with  a 
more  or  less  deep  deft  between  them,  sets  the 
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problem  of  the  origin  as  well  as  of  the  manDOT  of 
deviation  of  the  phenomenon  from  the  standard 
relations.  The  interpretation  here  proposed  places 
this  origin  in  the  subconscious  formations  of  the 
mental  struotare.  It  sets  forth  that  the  relinquish- 
ment b  J  the  dominant  s^  of  any  decided  measure 
of  its  sovereignty  maj  assume  the  chaiact«r  of  the 
secession  of  oiganized  activities  from  what  up  to 
the  moment  of  disruption  vas  an  originally  united 
state.  It  finds  the  possibility  for  such  collective 
desertion  and  its  potential  synthesis  into  distnrb- 
ing  a  not  nsorpiug  npheavals,  in  a  temperamen- 
tal dispoffltioD  that  offers  weak  resistance  to  the 
internal  dissensions  which  the  complexity  of  the 
inner  life  prepares.  The  interpretation  must  be 
shaped  to  recognize  the  potent  instrumentality  of 
the  mental  shock,  that  at  times  seems  only  the 
spark  to  light  the  train  that  threatens  the  under- 
mined citadel  and  shakes  it  from  its  loosened 
foundations,  at  times  comes  as  a  bombardment 
from  without,  severe  enough  to  wreck  any  struc- 
ture built  to  withstand  only  the  ordinary  vicis- 
situdes of  varying  fortune.  It  thus  recognizes 
a  constitutional  instability  that  finds  expression 
laigely  in  terms  of  the  disturbed  psychological 
intercourse  between  the  formative  strata  of  nor- 
mal personahty ;  and  it  recognizes  as  a  coopera- 
tive occasioning  factor  the  direct  assault  upon  the 
nervous  substrata  of  the  inner  life.   It  finds  evi- 
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dences  of  the  elaboration  of  these  influences  not 
alone  in  the  genesis  of  altered  personality,  hut 
even  more  significantly,  in  the  type  of  disorder 
and  disqualification  that  ensues.  There  is  the 
comprehensive  and  distinctive  mass  of  evidence 
that  the  altered  self  enters  into  so  peculiar  a  type 
of  suppressed,  circuitous,  and  evasive  intercourse 
with  its  normal  counterpart  as  to  require  the  form- 
ulation of  dissociated-mindedness  as  a  constituent 
phase  of  the  mental  procedure, —  a  conception 
that  likewise  presents  certain  alliances  of  the 
seceding  personalities  as  BjmtheseB  of  such  disso- 
ciated tendencies.  There  is,  again,  the  dethrone- 
ment of  psychic  autocracy  that  appears  as  an 
enfeebled  rule  over  a  shrunken  domain.  Such 
impairment  in  turn  suggests  (though  vith  no 
well-defined  correlation  between  the  disaster  to 
the  nerrouB  system  and  the  resulting  incapacity 
or  s^;regation)  a  similar  relationship  between  the 
formerly  integral  and  the  now  disintegrated  realms 
of  the  mental  kingdom,  as  obtains  between  the 
several  conflicting  selves  in  the  warped  growth 
of  an  abnormally  maturing  nature.  It  is  accord- 
ingly through  the  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
unsettlement  of  the  personal  household  —  when 
the  disturbance  assumes  this  peculiar  t3rpe  of  in- 
vasion of  the  mental  hearth  —  to  bring  to  the 
surface  the  disallowed  phases  of  its  interests  and 
activities  ;  and  again  through  the  liability  on  the 
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part  of  the  debasemeDt  of  fanction  to  throv  ^ 
individaal  back  opon  the  deeper,  less  conacioos 
acquisitions  of  his  complex  mentality,  that  dis- 
orders of  personality  come  to  be  expressive  of 
abnormal  manifestations  of  the  subconsdooa. 

In  looking  backward  over  the  abnormal  do- 
main, the  zigzag  route  of  oar  journey  takes  on  a. 
greater  couf  ormity  to  a  methodical  enterprise  than 
vas  possible  for  the  traveler  to  appreciate  vhile 
en  route.  There  is,  indeed,  a  peculiar  temptation, 
when  prospecting  in  these  imperfecdy  charted 
sections  of  the  psychological  forest,  not  only  to 
lose  one's  way  altogether,  but  especially  to  fail  to 
see  the  woods  for  the  trees.  If  the  clearings  that 
have  been  made  serve  in  some  measure  as  van- 
tage-^roonds  for  a  wider  outlook,  and  the  paths 
that  have  been  blazed  from  one  to  the  other 
afford  general  thongh  defective  topographical 
data,  the  note-books  of  the  ezpeditjon  should 
serve  some  more  systematic  purpose  than  that  of 
an  impressionistio  record  of  interesting  detuls. 
Formuhe  of  origin,  relations  of  dependence,  typea 
of  structure,  trends  of  classificatioD,  lines  of  devi- 
ation, should  appear  as  partial  answers  to  the 
problems  that  prompted  the  investigation,  and 
that  increased  in  complexity  with  progresave  in- 
sight. In  such  an  inquiry,  the  ability  to  propose 
the  right  questions  and  to  shape  them  favorably 
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to  their  solutioD,  iM  m  itself  do  unworthy  achieve- 
ment. The  advance  of  psjchologioal  comptehen- 
sion  is  aa  significantly  reflected  in  the  altered 
attitudes  tovards  what  is  r^arded  as  important, 
as  in  the  opening  of  new  quarries  of  information. 
^nUs  is  peculiariy  the  case  in  the  abnormal  nyiges 
of  psychological  interpretation.  One  or  another 
part  of  the  domain  is  commonly  explored  through 
the  attractiveneBS  of  some  conspicuous  featnre 
that  may  be  taken  to  herald  the  approach  to  a 
land  of  strange  contiaste,  imposfdble  of  compre- 
hension by  such  knowledge  of  the  normal  fauna 
and  flora  as  our  accredited  nature^tudies  have 
provided.  Other  principles,  bolder  hypotheses,  it 
may  be  urged,  must  be  framed  to  compass  the 
phenomena  of  the  abnormal  frontier;  and  in  turn 
to  reconstruct  the  conceptions  by  which  to  set 
in  revised  order  the  fftmilinr  normal  estate.  An 
effective  check  to  Uiis  tendency  to  fly  to  other 
evils  that  we  know  not  of,  may  be  found  in  the 
comprehensive  acquaintance  that  comes  with  more 
extensive  travel  in  psychological  realms.  The 
easy  assumption  of  a  multiple  mental  constitution 
masked  in  the  normal  individual,  but  revealed  in 
the  higher  efficacy  of  more  subtly  endowed  uar 
tures,  loses  much  of  its  seeming  pertinence  when 
confronted  with  the  greater  diversity  of  pheno- 
mena which  it  fuls  to  illnnunate,  in  opposition 
to  the  more  restricted  group  that  was  responsible 
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for  its  fiu^^^tioD.  However  teotatiTe  and  insde* 
qu&te  oni  principles  of  explanation,  they  may 
conform,  as  far  as  they  go,  to  proper  logical 
requirements.  To  that  end  they  must  aim  at 
applicability  to  the  entire  range  of  correlated 
abnormalities,  must  be  adaptable  to  the  natural 
varieties  of  phenomena  as  they  actoally  occur, 
most  invite  and  receive  experimental  verification, 
must  open  out  a  vista  of  related  gradation  from 
normal  to  slightiy  divergent,  to  pronouncedly 
abnormal  types  and  systems  of  deviation.  Such 
an  interpretation,  moreover,  is  likely  to  accord 
with  the  illuminating  evolutionary  conception  in 
the  light  of  which  such  vagaries  and  disorders 
appear  for  the  most  part  as  instances  of  warped 
development,  of  irregular  distribution  of  func- 
tion, of  exaggerated  arrest,  impairment,  or  decay. 
It  is  in  the  construction  of  such  an  interpretative 
system  that  the  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  nature 
and  significance  of  subconscnous  functions  finds 
its  fitting  oonsommation. 
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OuB  porpose  demands  tliat  -we  now  assume  an 
arahitectural  responsibility,  and  endeavor  to  reach 
a  coDoeption  of  the  constructive  system  that  per- 
vades the  selected  series  of  natural  types  which 
our  descnptiTe  surrey  has  disclosed.  The  records 
are  to  be  transformed  into  plans  and  elevations  and 
sectional  views,  that  shall  indicate  to  the  synthetic 
eye  the  general  style,  scheme,  and  treatment,  from 
which  the  details  follow  in  consistent  elaboration. 
The  fonctional  aspect  of  the  problem  may  once 
more  be  emphasized.  The  measure  of  awareness 
that  shall  accrue  to  any  given  reaction  of  ner- 
vous strnctore  to  an  environmental  situation,  in 
order  to  render  that  response  advantageous  or 
appropriate,  will  be  determined  by  the  status  of 
the  need  tiios  satisfied  in  the  organic  life  of  the 
individnah  The  simplest,  recurrent,  and  constant 
needs  will  be  sufficiently  met  by  neural  disposi- 
tions without  conscious  status,  or  with  the  lowest 
type  thereof.  Yet  more  advanced  and  variable 
needs  with  a  standing  in  consciousoesB  will  in- 
volve the  service  of  the  simpler  mechanisms  :  and 
this  because  of  the  single  muscular  apparatus 
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that  alone  is  able  to  bring  the  function  to  ex- 
pression. For  whether  ve  breathe  automatically 
or  with  intent,  swallow  reflexly  or  bolt  our  food, 
the  same  motor  apparatus  is  drawn  upon.  The 
second  performance  is  in  each  case  an  elaboration 
of  the  first ;  its  neural  coimterpart  is  presumably 
a  more  diffuse  functional  arrangement  within 
which  the  simpler  mechanism,  that  of  itself  ia 
adequate  to  primitive  situations,  is  included  and 
overlaid  bj  complicating  relations.  Side  by  side 
with  these  simple  though  integral  bits  of  con- 
duct, which  may  acquire  a  conscious  status  so  far 
as  they  come  under  control,  there  are  groups  of 
dominautly  physiological  processes  that  present 
TBguer  and  more  massive  relations ;  —  such  as  di- 
gestion, circulation,  and  the  general  metabolic 
changes.  The  fact  that  these  functions,  when  dis- 
ordered, have  possibilities  of  inr^nlar  intnudMi 
into  the  field  of  awareness  indicates  that  they 
normally  exercise  an  influence  upon  the  mental 
life.  The  ever-present  oi^nic  stream  constantly 
affects  the  specifically  directed  currents  that  carry 
conscious  occupations ;  or,  otherwise  expressed,  in 
the  neutrality  of  their  psychic  tint,  these  more 
physiological  functions  barely  emerge  from  the 
bachgronnd  to  which,  however,  they  impart  a 
characteristic  tone. 

These  considerations  apply  to  simple  umts  of 
action  that  as  a  whole  are  candidates  for  bat 
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modest  places  in  consciousneBS.  The  analysis  is 
more  promising  in  regard  to  procedures  that 
develop  a  distinct  standing  in  coDscioaanesB,  but 
the  parts  of  which  may  be  examined  in  their  sim- 
plest nncomplicated  ati^ea.  Our  initial  quest  is 
for  influences  that  intrude  unannounced,  remain 
undiscovered  when  introspectivelj  sought,  and  jet 
hj  some  indirect  testimony  betray  a  functional  pre- 
sence in  their  effect  upon  the  quality  of  psychic 
response.  A  distinctive  variety  of  such  evidence 
is  tiiat  formulated  in  the  argnmeut  of  the  psy- 
chic threshold.  The  physical  counterpart  of  the 
principle  is  the  law  of  inertia;  it  sets  forth 
that  a  stimulus  too  slight  for  the  senaitivM>esa  of 
the  mechanism  will  register  no  effect.  We  cannot 
weigh  a  grain  of  sand  with  the  grocer's  scales^ 
tiiough  the  chemist's  balance  readily  measures  its 
place  in  a  series  of  minute  units.  Yet  it  would 
not  be  helpful  to  conclude  that  a  tap  upon  the 
door  of  consciousness,  so  feeble  as  to  pass  un- 
heeded, presents  the  characteristic  status  of  a 
subconscious  activity.  The  phenomenon  belongs 
to  the  group  in  question ;  but  the  int»pretatioa 
.  of  such  exclufflon  is  dubious.  So  simple  a  situa- 
tion imperfectlj  represents  the  normal  oeeasioD 
for  the  entry  of  subconscious  infiumces. 

To  reach  a  more  complete  and  more  natural 
formulation,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  for  the 
most  part  stimuli  enter  by  definite  channels  aud 
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aroiue  rect^nmiig  reqionses,  likewise  that  the 
general  condition  of  the  invaded  tissae  markedly 
affects  the  resulting  impression.  Ordinary  waking 
alertness  is  a  condition  of  general  responsiTeneaa 
to  mental  solicitations,  a  favorable  exposore  to  a 
confused  murmur  of  psychic  stimulatioDs,  like  that 
of  the  composite  drone  <i£  the  busy  hives  of  human 
industry.  A  thousand  dispositions  are  ever  subtly 
-vibrant,  and  in  their  combined  psyohio  effective- 
ness constitute  the  manner  of  wakefnlness.  Under 
normal  conditions  we  never  encounter  an  absolute 
zero  of  psychic  quiescence ;  though  we  approach 
it,  for  practical  purposes,  in  moments  of  most  com- 
plete and  restful  vacancy.  The  threshold  of  im- 
pressionability is  accordingly  inconstant  through 
&6  fluctuation  in  the  neural  dispositions  whose 
service  must  be  enlisted  to  clear  the  highways  (d 
consciousness.  Sleep  represents  a  decided  elevation 
of  the  sensory  type  of  threshold,  —  though  not 
equally  for  all  senses,  —  and  sets  up  a  wall  of  pro- 
tection which  the  successful  stimulus  must  scale  to 
reach  the  sleeper ;  white  the  hair-trigger  attitude 
of  expectant  atteation,  in  its  eagerness,  goes  half- 
way to  meet  the  arrival,  and  thus  effects  a  lowering 
of  the  threshold-value  below  the  normal.  Apathy, 
absorption,  prejudice,  suggest  other  conditions 
that  complexly  affect  the  terms  of  admission  upon 
which  properly  qualified  applicants  succeed  in 
delivering  their  messages. 
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It  becomoB  apparent  that  the  nonnal  attitude  is 
not  a  onide,  unreflectiTe,  Btolidly  passive  one,  — 
dmilar  to  the  attempt,  when  half-aroosed,  to 
determine  vhether  there  has  heen  a  legitimate 
disturbance  of  oar  slumber,  —  is  not  bent  npon 
deciding  barely  whether  there  is  stimulation  or 
quiescence.  The  physical  balance  is  truly  a  mere 
quantitative  mechanism,  and  responds  no  differ- 
ently to  a  grain  of  sand  than  to  a  gnun  of  gold  i 
but  the  psychic  instrument,  even  in  the  umpleet 
service,  has  subtle  and  complex  qualitative  sensi- 
bilities that  extend  beyond  the  presence  to  a 
regard  for  its  nature.  A  sudden  noise  or  flash 
arouses  the  starded  query,  "What's  that?"  Stim- 
ulation calls  for  distinction  and  interpretation;  and 
to  arouse  this  interest,  the  intenuptioD  must  pos- 
sess sufficient  energy  of  quality  or  momentum  to 
override  its  rivals  for  notice.  It  is  only  when  the 
voice  of  a  single  claimant  towers  above  the  mur- 
mur of  diverse  sens»^timnli  into  the  clearness  of 
an  individual  hearing  that  we  become  conscious 
of  it ;  and  in  so  doing  we  distinguish  it  from  the 
general  murmur,  give  it  a  recognizing  nod  that 
-  offers  it  at  least  a  passport  to  enter,  possibly  to 
find  a  local  habitation  and  a.  name  in  our  system 
of  interpretation.  The  entrance  of  the  new.  claim- 
ant for  notice  has  altered  the  complexion  of  con- 
sciousness, however  momentarily,  so  that  it  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  attitude  of  the  immediately 
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preceding  and  of  the  sacceeding  momenta;  and 
it  may  bring  into  the  range  of  avareneas  the 
specific  objectiTe  occaaion  of  these  difFerences. 
For  the  practical  issue,  the  challenge,  "  Who  goes 
there,"  has  in  fair  measure  been  answered;  and 
the  even  tenor  of  the  mind's  progressioD  is  re- 
sumed. Fasserfr-bj  out  of  range  of  eye  and  ear, 
irho  do  not  arouse  our  challenge  as  they  pass, 
simply  do  not  enter  into  the  confines  of  our  s^^ere 
of  activity ;  yet  if  suspicions  of  a  presence,  the 
sentinel  sounds  his  alarm,  bat  the  answer  is  too 
feeble  to  carry  bach ;  the  result,  though  seemingly 
eqnaUy  negative,  may  in  a  closer  scrutiny  be 
found  to  be  something  more  than  nil} 

>  CoOTinoing  evidenoe  of  the  inoMMot  elavatioti  and  depnwiim 
of  tho  tktMhold  of  ftmmiien  ii  obiemble  in  h*gU  ileepeM.  IIm 
■lighiMt  DOIM  ii  ngi«t«T«d  bj  the  reiponaiTs  tkoagh  tlseintig 
nerroD*  •;«tem,  >Dd  finds  ft  Muitive  bmrometct  in  th«  obangM  of 
TMpintioD.  If  the  noiM  ii  fkint  and  withont  nuMUiiiig,  the  deeper 
T«gnUr  brekthing  is  raaamed  ;  if  it  nggeita  >  poMibl j  lefptiinnto 
appeal,  the  sleeper  oomes  nearei  to  wakefnlnsM,  is  pmaed  in  a 
mtleu  moment,  tbat  in  one  ianie  retumi  Urn  to  slnmber,  in 
another  bring!  him  to  wakefnlneu;  a  aharper  or  more  aignifloant 
diatarlMuioe  aoti  as  an  immediate  eall  to  trmi.  Tet  the  entire 
sitnaUcM  U  altered  if  these  appeals  be  diieoted  to  the  sleeping 
oonaeionsnesa  of  a  obild  or  of  a  leu  impreMionable  adult.  In  tbat 
erent,  qnite  energetic  itimnUtioQ  effects  no  obange  in  breathing 
or  seeminglj  in  anj  other  disoemible  re^atry.  It  it  not  impossi- 
ble that  in  inch  contrasted  states  there  enters  in  the  one  ease  a 
real  differenne  of  presence  and  absence  of  oertain  neural  (and 
ps/efaic)  modes  of  motion,  mther  than  a  gradation  of  degree  alone. 
The  point  of  view  here  npheld  is  that  within  the  psjohieaUf  rig- 
nifloant  field  the  enbnormal  stages  of  stimulation  are  more  oon- 
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From  an  experimental  approach,  it  has  been 
detennined  that  if  one  persists  in  judging  the 
oomparative  brightness  of  two  tints  long  after 
Ihese  have  been  so  equalized  that  the  eje  has  lost 
all  difFerence  between  them,  the  judgments  thoa 
accomolated  without  confidence  and  seemingly 
by  guesswork  prove  that  the  judging  mechanism, 
in  spite  of  its  low  introspective  rating,  reports 
in  slight  favor  of  the  actually  brighter  tint.  Its 
preferences  in  this  distrusted  region  remain  cod- 
aistently  placed ;  and  the  balance  in  favor  of  the 
really  brighter  stimulus  decreases  as  the  actual 
differeuce  in  tint  itseU  grows  less.  The  evidence 
does  not  stand  alone:  Present  two  equal  lines  to 
the  eye,  and  to  the  ends  of  one  add  pairs  of  di- 
vergent shadowy  strokes,  and  to  the  other,  pairs 
of  coDvei^ent  strokes;  and  the  former  line,  in 
virtue  of  these  contrasted  "  arrow-tip  "  additions, 
will  appear  considerably  longer  than  the  latter. 
Now  reduce  the  shadow-strokes  to  such  a  degree 
of  faintness  that  the  eye  fails  to  detect  their 
presence,  and  continue  to  judge  (naturally  with 
diminished  confidence)  which  seems  the  longer, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  undetected  shadows 
incline  the  judgments  in  accord  with  the  illusion 
which  their  observed  presence  induces.  Here,then, 

■iit«iitl]r  regarded  u  forming  a  ooDnected  Mriea  of  Tarjiog  degree, 
wbioh  in  more  developed  proeedurei  enUil  u  well  diatinotive 
flluuigei  in  oomplioation. 
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ve  seem  to  hare  stripped  the  Babconsoioiis  to  its 
primal  state  :  for  here  are  two  states  of  oonsciooa- 
ness  indistingoishable  introspectively,  and  two  Bets 
of  condittoDing  stimuli  that  present  phjnicaUy 
ddtemuDable  differences ;  ■while,  fnrthermore,  the 
onmulatiTe  application  of  the  pair  of  stimuli  to 
a  soitably  perceiving  oigan  results  in  disclosing 
an  effective  inclination  that  escapes  the  intent 
conscions  judgment.  For  this  manner  of  devi- 
oos  influence  upon  conscionsness,  but  seemingly 
not  through  consciousness,  the  term  sabconscioos 
seems  peculiarlj  fitting. 

The  interpretation  of  this  procedure  is  oecessar 
rily  hypothetical.  A  defensible  supposition  seema 
to  be  that  of  an  effect  upon  the  general  i^tation 
of  the  depths  from  vhicfa  the  crested  wave  of 
introspective  awareness  arises.  The  wave  owes 
its  form,  its  vigor,  its  moment  of  appearance,  its 
relation  to  otiier  waves  of  the  series,  to  a  com- 
plex but  converging  group  of  influences;  the 
most  distinctive  factors  of  the  gronp,  those  most 
centrally  concerned  with  the  psychical  status  of 
the  whole,  attract  to  themselves  the  conscionsness 
quality  of  the  perception ;  the  others,  though  not 
of  wholly  disparate  nature,  modify  the  resulting 
impression  without  thereby  qualifying  for  the 
more  highly  organized  standing.  The  stream  of 
consciousness  is  a  complexly  agitated  current,  — 
its  movement  conditioned  by  manifold  and  diverse 
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forces,  —  that  is  now  dominaatl}^  taroed  to  thia 
channel  or  that,  bat  never  ezclusivelj  so,  while 
the  ver^  manner  of  the  Tariablj  concentrated 
inclinations  embodies  its.  more  constant  charac- 
teristics. By  reason  of  this  very  complexity,  the 
unitary  resultant  that  becomes  the  introspectlTe 
lepresentatiTe  of  the  whole  cannot  really  be  the 
whole,  but  only  the  del^;ate  thereof  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  deliberataoD.  None  the  less,  the  "  con- 
statnency  "  feeling  of  the  member,  though  effectiTe, 
is  inevitably  vague,  composite,  a  mass  influence ; 
while  his  expressions  carry  an  individual,  yet  witiial 
a  "party"  flavor.  Consciousness,  particularly  iu 
its  more  practical  phases,  requires  a  sustaining 
registry ;  it  must  And  definite  ahghting-places  to 
mark  and  simplify  the  st^es  of  its  progress ;  it  is 
not  equally  concerned  with  all  phases  of  the  com- 
posite totality,  and  limits  its  selective  registry 
to  such  aspects  as  by  their  nature  are  favored 
for  the  central  purpose.  Consciousness  is  far  from 
being  an  equalized  projection  upon  a  common 
plaue  of  all  the  objects  in  the  field,  with  a  reten- 
tion of  equal  sharpness  of  outline  for  each ;  it 
is  not  even  a  photographic  copy  that  records  a 
faithful  representation  in  perspective  of  what- 
ever affects  the  sensitized  negative ;  it  is  simply 
a  ^etch,  ED  interpretation,  iu  which  certain  cher- 
ished features  represent  the  impression  and  the 
appeal  of  the  whole,  while  yet  the  manner  of  its 
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incIusioDB  is  meaaorablj  influeDced  by  the  details 
which  fail  to  appear  in  its  record.  More  abstmctlj 
put,  the  formula  iudicates  that  a  psychic  moment 
is  tlie  resultant  of  a  speciBcally  inclined  activity 
reared  upon  a  foundation  of  more  generally  con- 
ditioning influences  ;  and  the  experimental  issues 
above  cited  stand  as  registries  of  subconscious 
influences  stripped  of  complication,  because  in 
these  enforced  attitudes  the  specifically  inclined 
activity  is  so  tenuous,  so  near  to  the  vanishing- 
point,  that  introspectively  the  essay  seems  a 
mere  mimicry,  and  the  result  becomes  expressive 
of  subconscious  influences.  The  subconscious 
procedures,  whether  thus  isolated  or  whether 
retained  in  their  natural  habitat,  form  a  corpo- 
rate part  of  the  psychic  moment.  Their  presence 
is  inherent  in  every  such  ruffle  of  the  stream; 
yet  how  far  their  influence  upon  the  wave  may 
expand  towards  the  stage  of  explicit  appraisal, 
remains  subject  to  the  evolutionary  conditions  of 
degree  and  circumstance. 

The  principle  of  the  subconscious,  to  maintain 
its  prestige  as  a  commanding  influence  in  the  men- 
tal life,  should  find  manifold  corroboration  in  the 
natural  mode  of  exercise  of  mental  function.  It 
would  accordingly  be  both  unnecessary  and  unnat- 
ural for  the  entire  range  of  components  of  the  la- 
teral procedure  to  be  present  in  consciousness  in 
order  to  contribute  effectively  to  the  actual  issue. 
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Practical  results  are  compatible  with  quite  modest 
analytical  proficiency;  and  even  vheo  acquired 
knowledge  itluniinates  the  procedures,  it  may 
affect  practice  but  slightly.  Under  this  principle, 
our  psycholc^eal  equipment  should  be  found  to 
be  replete  with  arrangements  that  develop  into  ex- 
cellently serviceable  organs  of  apprehension  witii- 
out  yielding  a  knowledge — a  feeling-awareness 
—  of  tbeb  modtis  operandi ;  and  it  may  be  added 
as  a  not  very  remote  consequence,  that  in  this 
fact  lies  an  important  reason  why  there  arises 
such  a  science  as  psychology,  whose  purpose  it 
becomes  to  bring  to  light  these  introspectively 
unrevealed  relations.  The  general  emphasis  is  upon 
the  end  with  a  careless  disregard  for  the  means. 
If  the  senses  bring  their  food-stuff  to  the  mind,  it 
seems  to  be  indifferent  bow  far  we  become  aware 
of  the  details  of  such  ministration ;  yet  we  cannot 
but  acquire  a  more  or  less  definite  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  these  serviceable  devices.  The 
infant  can  hardly  avoid  the  discovery  that  vision 
comes  through  the  eyes,  hearing  through  the  ears, 
feeling  throi^h  the  fingers,  and  possibly  more  ele- 
mentarily than  all,  that  an  interesting  range  of 
sensations  is  gained  through  tongue  and  lips.  But 
both  child  and  adult  —  if  uninformed — may  fail 
to  distinguish  properly  what  portions  of  the  com- 
posite sensations  obtained  during  eating  enter 
through  smell,  through  taste,  through  touch,  or 
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throogh  moTement;  oonsdonsnesB  reports  tibat 

what  is  in  the  mouth  tastes  like  onrrant  jelly,  and 
does  not  analjticallj  realize  that  the  "  smooth  " 
sensation  is  tactile,  the  easilj  melting  quality  mo- 
tor, die  flavor  the  contribution  of  smell,  and  the 
sweetness  combined  with  acidity  the  sole  gustatory 
factor.  Admittedly  all  these  qualities  are  appre- 
ciated by  the  practical  consciousness,  and  through 
their  efficiency  it  recognizes  the  morsel  to  be 
currant  jelly.  Likewise  is  it  admittedly  important 
not  to  confuse  lack  of  explicit  or  of  analytical 
awareness  with  non-representation  in  conscious- 
ness. None  the  less,  the  instance  is  pertinent  in 
its  essential  aspect,  as  will  presently  appear.' 

A  parallel  status  obtains  with  reference  to  the 
modes  of  working  of  single  sensory  systems.  The 
system  brings  awareness  of  the  common  end,  but 
not  of  the  contribntory  means ;  though  such  con- 
tributors may  be  quite  competent  to  qualify  in 
varying  degree  for  explicit  awareness,  when  at- 
tention provides  a  favoring  occasion.    A  complex 


IB  poMible  that  we  ihonld  poaieu  and  atiliie  • 
form  of  senaibility  witboat  diiooverj  of  the  miiii«t«riDg  mim«- 
organ,  if  the  eienuM  of  such  miim  does  Dot  invotre  explicit  ood- 
tribatoiy  fxiton  of  motor  ooutrol,  uid  brings  its  mssugea  in  tbs 
form  of  TAgne  righting  utd  difoidering  tendenoiea.  Sneh  ia  tha 
■t»tna  of  tbe  orgmn  of  iqnilibriniD,  whiah  the  Uynuin  find*  no 
prAotia«l  oeouion  to  ditcoTor.  In  eonf ormitj  with  mch  pooailnlit;, 
it  liM  from  time  to  time  bean  snipeoted  (thoagb  now  diaproTed) 
thkt  wa  poMeM  k  magnetie  udm,  which  would  presninablj  be- 
oeme  etfeotive  in  a  wholly  eubooiucioui  manner. 
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example  appears  in  the  (Hmtbination  of  visual 
data  that  jointly  afford  knowledge  o£  the  depth- 
relatioDS,  the  stereoscopic  quality  of  space.  The 
use  of  die  eyea  does  not  infonn  ns  of  the  minute 
but  proportioned  differences  in  the  retinal  images 
that  actually  serre  to  distinguish  between  the 
cuTTature  of  an  nmbrella'frame  and  the  flatness 
of  a  spider-web,  between  a  three-dimensional  wire 
model  of  a  truncated  pyramid  and  the  shadow 
thereof.  The  mind  receires  with  surprise  the 
demonstration  that  we  ordinarily  assume  the  illu- 
mination to  come  from  above,  and  that  accord- 
ingly the  photograph  of  a  hollow  indentation 
—  with  the  lower  half  bright  and  the  upper  in 
shadow — will,  if  held  inverted,  be  transformed 
into  an  equally  conspicuous  ^roto&erance,  for  the 
reason  that  only  a  convex  surface  would  ordi- 
narily appear  bright  above  and  dark  below.  Yet 
to  this  detail  we  can  consciously  attend.  These 
phases  of  more  or  less  explicit  recognition  thus 
enter  with  variable  emphasis  into  conscious  opera- 
tions, whether  the  elemental  components  readily 
qualify,  or  not  at  all,  for  a  separate  audience. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  influences  that 
incline  me  to  venture  my  guess  that  one  tint  is 
brighter  than  another,  though  my  strained  atten- 
tion reports  no  confident  judgment,  participate 
in  the  psychic  process  concerned  in  a  manner 
akin,  though  not  altogether  coordinate  witii  the 
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influences  that  are  inToWed  in  the  mainteQance 
of  the  body's  equilibrium,  in  gathering  data  for 
the  construction  of  a  world  of  three  dimengions, 
or  in  interpreting  the  quality  of  sound.  The  two 
types  are  admittedly  not  the  same ;  for  there  is  a 
difference  of  rank,  of  status,  bat  equally  a  kinship 
of  service.  In  the  first  instance,  by  the  very  sup- 
position, tlie  physical  difference  in  question  is  sup- 
pressed out  of  reach  of  the  introspective  grasp, 
and  yet  exercises  an  influence  otherwise  detecta- 
ble; in  the  second  group  the  activity  approaches 
more  nearly  to  the  status  of  mature  awareabiUty; 
and  it  becomes  possible  to  point  out  stages  of 
increasing  privilege,  quite  parallel  to  those  stages 
of  increased  control  that  obtain  among  types  of 
reflex  action,  all  of  which  are  reflex,  but  not 
equally  so.  Thus  the  light-and-shade  relations 
of  concavity  and  convexity  are  readily  separably 
attended  to;  so  is  another  factor  in  the  stereo- 
scopic perception,  not  as  yet  mentioned,  namely, 
the  obstructions  of  more  distant  objects  or  parts 
of  tlie  same  object  by  nearer  ones.  These  yield 
such  definite  types  of  awareness  that  they  may  be 
independently  observed ;  yet,  after  all,  their  sepa- 
rate appreciation  as  light-and-shade  distinctions 
and  as  relations  of  obstruction  is  by  no  means  a 
mental  observation  of  the  same  status  as  their  sub- 
servient participation  in  the  perception  of  solidity, 
in  which  composite  impression  these  factors  ever 
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reoiain  rabconscionsly  integrated.  Howerer  much 
we  maj  happen  to  know  about  the  process,  we 
still  immediately  first  get  the  total  impression  ol 
perspective,  and  then,  if  we  like,  proceed  in  a 
separate  investigation  to  analyze  die  situation. 

From  the  vantage-ground  of  these  analyses  ooi 
outlook  apon  the  receptive  activities  of  the  mind 
justifies  the  generalization  that  the  mode  of  entry 
to  and  the  reception  by  the  mind  t^ically  com- 
prise a  composite  procedure.  This  procedure  takes 
its  name  from  the  issue  thereof  most  conq>icuons 
in  consciousness,  but  achieves  such  individual  dis- 
tinctioD  through  the  me^;ed  influence  of  subcon- 
scious factors  which,  though  not  in  consciousness, 
may  be  said  to  be  of  it.  In  further  illustration 
of  the  comprehensive  significance  in  natural  pro- 
cedures of  the  subconscious  participation,  a  most 
characteristic  trait  applicable  to  an  extenfflve  range 
of  sensory-perceptions  may  be  brought  forward  : 
it  is  that  many  of  our  senses  proceed  upon  a  gen- 
eral mass-perception  that  appraises  effects  as  a 
whole,  that  is  but  feebly  analytic  and  quite  de- 
cidedly impressionistic  in  its  acquintive  temper. 
Furthermore,  the  ntdve,  less  trained  judgment 
that  is  most  free  from  the  intrusions  of  science- 
begotten  insight  and  the  dominance  of  metric 
systems,  or  the  application  of  judgment  in  direc- 
tions in  which  such  training  is  of  least  avail, 
will  exhibit  the  tendency   to  this  masa-imprea- 
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Monism,  this  me^ed  appraisal,  in  its  more  dis- 
tinctiTe  and  natural  forma.  In  judging  the 
tone-quality  of  a  piano,  the  color-harmony  of  a 
wall'papffl,  the  mass-impreesion  makes  the  first  ap- 
peal, and  for  the  layman  possibly  die  sole  appeal; 
nor  is  this  due  wholly  to  the  wstbetic  a^>ect  of 
the  judgment;  thon^  it  is  t^e  fact  t^t  the 
complexity  and  onanalyzed  status  of  the  ssthetie 
appraisal  constitutee  it  a  notable  illustration  of 
the  impressionistio  tendency  of  the  mind.  Yet 
Kstiietio  appreciation  depends  upon  sensitiveneas 
to  sensory  distribution ;  we  must  perceive  dificv- 
ently  to  feel  differently,  though  the  intensity  of 
the  pleasure^ffect  may  overpower  the  less  emo- 
tional perceptiTe  process.  The  false  note  of  the 
ambitious  tenor  sets  our  nerves  on  edge,  but  only 
if  our  ears  possess  the  proper  senatiTenesB;  the 
ear  that  is  immune  to  the  discord  proves  to  be 
weak  in  making  bare  distinctions  of  pitch.  Like- 
wise is  the  emotional  appraisal  the  more  primi- 
tive procedure,  the  more  immediately  the  result 
of  useful  adjustment,  and  therefore  in  this  aspect 
proper  to  cite.  Feeling  is  older  than  knowing. 
Whether  a  morsel  is  to  be  accepted  or  rejected, 
whether  we  are  to  feel  attraction  or  repulsion 
towards  a  solicitation,  is  the  fundamental  query, 
which  later  is  replaced  by  tlie  logic-infused  attitude 
of  determining  decisions  by  systematized  discern- 
ment, and  of  deciding  conduct  by  reason. 
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Accoiding^lj,  ia  the  maimer  of  our  being  af- 
fected, the  recognitioDal  and  the  pleasurable 
&ctor8  thmnselves  mei^.  In  the  very  rect^nition 
of  an  oliTe  or  a  persimmon  by  its  astringency  and 
flavor,  there  enters  the  palatability  to  our  indi- 
vidual taste.  To  the  inattentive  eye  potatoes  and 
parsnips  may  present  a  confusingly  similar  appeal^ 
ance ;  the  oosuspeoting  partaker  vho  approaches 
the  preparation  as  potato,  and  who  has  an  aver- 
sion to  parsnips,  is  likely  to  find  the  sensation  . 
indooed  by  the  fint  mouthful  one  of  general  dis- 
like, out  of  which  the  specific  recognition  of  the 
objectaonable  vegetable  quickly  emerges.  Even 
vhen  the  mind  is  concret^y  on  dia^ctions  bent, 
the  same  general  impressionism  dominates,  though 
in  more  specifically  directed  manner.  The  expert 
eye  in  a  cursory  ^anoe  distinguishes  between 
pearls  and  beads,  topaz  and  colored  glaas ;  between 
oast  metal  and  forged  or  hammered  work;  be- 
tween machine  embroidery  or  lace  and  the  band- 
fashioned  {ffoduct;^    between  a  "composition" 

■  The  dutinotion  between  hand-made  and  maohine  prodoots  ia 
the  moat  getierto  of  tbia  proap,  and  offaia  at  least  one  oommou 
element  tiiat  easily  reaohea  explidt  Moognitioii ;  tliia  ia  the  factor 
of  regular  uniformity,  particnlailj  of  ■jrametrioal  or  repeated 
membera.  The  inTariabilitj  of  the  machine-made  artiale  leavea  a 
general  impreaaion  that  is  easily  sapplameoted  by  the  ap«ufio 
deteotion  of  ita  oanaa.  An  interesting  distinetion  of  this  tjpe  haa 
been  added  to  the  apbere  of  aaditory  perception  by  the  iuvontian 
of  piant^-playing  meohaniams;  though  these  are  equipped  with 
qnite  a  nnge  of  regolating  devices  to  give  axpresaion  to  the  per- 
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ornament  or  tnouldiDg  and  one  of  carred  wood ; 
between  an  antique  chair  and  a  modem  reproduc- 
tion ;  between  a  Persian  rug  and  an  imitation ;  in 
general,  between  the  genuine  and  its  counterfeit 
although  it  is  ever  ready  in  doubtful  iamet  io  re- 
sort  to  a  careful  conscious  seardi  for  recognition- 
marks ;  while  forgeries  an  by  no  means  unknown, 
so  akillfal  as  to  deceive  all  bat  those  gifted  with 
tlie  keenest  insight,  in  whom  sospicion  is  first 
aroused  by  a  v^^e  discordant  impression,  and 
then  verified  by  minute  and  ingenious  tests.  In 
deciding  between  cotton  and  linen,  touch  may  be 
called  upon  to  add  its  equally  onanalyzed  imprea* 
sioD  of  the  feel  of  the  texture,  while  yet  holding 
in  reserve  the  ultimate  test  under  the  m^fnifyiog 
glass  that  reveals  the  difference  in  structure  of 
the  thread.  In  all  these  impressionistic  judgments 
of  discrimination  the  characteristic  dependence 
upon  the  general  effect  emphasizes  the  natural 
training  of  the  senses  that  acquire  expertness  by 
practice, —  only  incidentally  reenforced  by  pre* 
cept  and  a  knowledge  of  the  tricks  of  the  trade, — 
by  a  sensitiveness  to  results  with  subconscious 
appreciations  of  the  constituent  details.  It  is  thus 
that  the  craftsman  or  artist  feels  his  way  to  the 
effect  that  he  desires  to  produce,  proceeds  by 

fomuuiee,  the  mnaiokl  eax  is  not  likclj  to  oonfoM  the  piuiUt's 
rendering  wiUi  that  of  this  ingeniont  and  partiallj'  modnlatMl 
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file  impressionistic  rejectioDS  and  apprOTaU  of 
his  color  and  form  sensibilities,  and  develops  an 
individual  style  vhicb  the  critic  but  imperfectly 
succeeds  in  reducing  to  analyzed  statement.  We 
may  be  quite  certain  that  the  visible  qualities  that 
ultimately  lead  the  connoisseur  to  decide  which 
canvases  are  the  anthentic  products  of  Botti- 
celli's bmsb,  and  which  the  work  <tf  other  loas- 
teis  of  kindred  manner,  were  but  subconsciously 
effective  in  the  artisf  s  creative  consciousness. 

A  review  of  the  status  of  these  receptive  atti- 
tudes may  profitably  take  note  of  the  different 
privileges  that  the  several  senses  eujcfy  in  the 
conscious  registry.  In  this  aspect  vision  is  easily 
dominant ;  and  man  figures  as  a  visually-minded 
agent.  Within  the  visu^  field,  it  is  in  turn  form 
that  is  the  conscious  and  explicit  sense,  while  color 
is  eminently  impressionistic.  The  conscious  repre- 
'  sentative  of  an  experience  in  the  memory-images 
that  facilitate  its  recall  is  likely  to  cluster  about  the 
visual  components.  These  are  apt  to  be  clear-cut 
and  prominent,  are  amenable  to  system  and  de- 
scription, and  occupy  a  naturally  favored  position 
in  the  mind's  re^try.  The  recollections  of  travel, 
though  based  upon  impressions  experienced  com- 
positely  by  service  of  many  senses,  are  conserved 
largely  as  visual  pictures.  For  this  reason  the 
photograph  is  selected  to  recall  the  impressions, 
and  by  tiiis  partial  record  arouses  the  general 
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mental  and  emotional  appeal  of  the  original.  As 
an  ezpression  of  tliis  quality  of  the  hnman  mind, 
the  contrast  has  been  suggested  that,  while  to 
the  master  his  dog  is  a  -visual  pwception  and 
is  thought  of  as  ui  image  of  form  and  col«,  pos* 
siblj  to  the  dog  the  master  is  centrally  a  per- 
ception of  an  individual  odor  to  which  the  visual 
appearance  is  but  a  supplement.  Thus  each  con- 
tribution to  iiiB  resultant  impression  brings  its 
ofEering  with  an  assignable  measure  of  explicttnesa 
that  becomes  an  index  of  its  rating  in  conscious 
registry. 

It  would  take  us  too  far  afield  to  trace  the 
"  conscious  "  value  of  each  of  the  senses.  Hearing 
— apart  from  its  use  in  speech,  which  is  a  matter 
of  interpretation  largely —  is  markedly  impression- 
istic. Indeed,  the  quality  of  the  musical  tone  in  its 
relation  to  the  Bystem  of  contributory  overtones, 
that  themselves  without  separate  representation  in 
consciousness  compose  the  resulting  impresnon, 
is  the  relation  that  the  psychob^^  selects  to 
exemplify  the  typical  status  of  the  me^^ing  of  a 
sensible  effect,  a  distinctive  impression,  on  ihe 
basis  of  a  cooperation  of  iDdividaally  receding 
elements,  merged  in  a  recognizable  issue,  that 
makes  its  appeal  and  its  registry  as  an  individuality 
with  no  suggestion  of  being  an  ensemble.  That 
this  type  of  effect,  seemingly  a  solo  performance, 
but  in  reality  a  chorus  led  by  a  comnianding  voice, 
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may  be  r^arded  as  one  phase  of  derelopment  of 
a  Bubconscioos  procedure  is  the  thesis  here  sup- 
ported. Jnst  how  far  one  finds  in  auditory  images 
favorable  or  preferred  material  for  conscious 
thought  is  determined  lai^ly  by  his  individual 
leanings ',  to  some  the  murmur  of  the  sea  and  the 
sighing  of  the  Trind  in  the  forest  most  strongly 
recall  the  original  ezpwience,  to  others  it  is  the 
dash  of  the  spray  uid  the  swaying  of  the  branches 
overhead.  To  each  of  these  experiences  there 
attaches  a  peculiar  feel  of  the  air,  partly  tactile, 
partly  oi^anic  as  affecting  respiration,  partly  a 
quality  of  odor,  or  even  in  the  case  of  the  salt 
tang,  of  taste.  All  mingle  with  variable  degrees 
of  explicitness  in  tiie  total  impression ;  and  any 
one  nkay  serve  by  a  vague  snbconscious  suggesti- 
bility to  direct  the  associations  of  our  musings, 
tracking  a  trail  not  by  the  discerning  scent  of  the 
hound,  but  by  vague  feelings  of  subconsciously 
suggestive  relations.  In  yet  other  ways  do  im- 
pressions that  hover  near  and  seemingly  waste 
their  fragrance  upon  a  desert  mind,  affect  the 
movements  of  its  subtle  progression  through  tiiese 
subconsciously  motived  influences,  that  indeed 
blossom  unseen  by  the  mind's  eye,  yet  contribute 
to  the  mood  of  its  visions. 

All  this  is  even  more  intimately  characteristio 
of  the  aesthetic  than  of  the  discriminative  function 
of  sense,  of  appreciation  than  of  judgment.  It 
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is  throng  pleasure  and  pain  tiiat  Nature  impreeseB 
her  simplest  lessons.  Immediate  needs,  to  insure 
attention,  are  fitted  'with  this  conTinciog  appeal 
to  feeling.  In  the  lowly  heginning,  where  use 
is  commanding,  instant  impressions  of  gain  and 
loss  are  too  urgent  to  wait  upon  analysis;  and 
again  at  the  top,  in  the  leisurely  and  cultivated 
satisfactions  of  lesthetic  craving,  analysis  fails  to 
folloT,  and  appreciation  leans  heavily  npon  in- 
herent aenfflbilities,  that  bring  thrar  messages  in  a 
language  that  is  not  articolato.  Thus  compre- 
hensively, but  vrith  fair  allowance  for  the  equally 
extensive  service  of  conscious  apprehension,  does 
the  measure  of  subconscious  efficiency  span  the 
distant  stages  of  mental  evolution. 

We  thus  recognize  as  types  of  subconscions 
ministration,  first,  those  whose  function  is  fairly 
well  set  by  natural  provisions  and  is  modified  but 
slightly  with  the  development  of  the  onanism. 
Within  this  field  there  are  again  two  sub-types : 
the  one  of  vagao  oi^nic  sensation  that  contrib- 
utes to  the  background  of  sensibility ;  the  other 
specific  sense-excitements  of  simple,  uncompli- 
cated status.  The  second  and  far  more  extensive 
class  is  composed  of  procedures  that  require  con- 
siderable practice  to  develop  their  natural  tenden- 
cies, but  which  once  acquired  may  f^mn  lapse  to 
lesser  concern  in  conscious  direction.  Such  is  dis- 
tinctively tJifl  field  of  habit,  the  nature  of  which, 
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as  well  as  of  the  lapse  to  which  it  is  so  markedly 
sabject,  has  been  amply  set  forth.  It  is  further 
notable  that  in  the  process  of  sach  acqaisition^ 
the  conscious  element  itself  becomes  lifted  from 
means  to  end;  hence,  we  can  give  far  better  ac- 
counting of  what  our  habits  do  than  of  bow  the 
effect  is  produced.  All  this  again  Msphasizes  the 
subconscious  type  of  facility  by  which  habit,  our 
second  nature,  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  our  first 
nature,  by  enlisting  minor  facilities  reduced  to 
lesser  places  in  conscious  concern  in  the  interests 
of  larger  specifically  conscious  consummations. 
The  art  of  doing  and  of  thinking,  to  whatever 
field  applied,  requires  the  familiarity  begotten  of 
int^;ration  of  large  experience,  the  acquisition 
of  the  special  technique  that  allows  concentra- 
tion upon  the  end  with  ready  service  of  trained 
facilities.  The  happy  support  of  the  associative 
mechanism,  the  crowding  of  the  antechamber  of 
consciousness  with  germane  and  worthy  suitors, 
express  variously  the  necessary  dependence  of  the 
issue  upon  previous  facilitation.  The  very  com- 
plexity of  the  mental  life  demands  the  sttQfi''p^e 
automatization  of  one  facility  and  another  in 
cumulative  inclusion ;  we  rise  upon  the  steps  of 
our  habitualized  selves,  grown  familiar  to  their 
task.  It  is  because  the  conquered  stages  of  our 
acquisitions  may  now  be  entered  into  with  di- 
minution of  effort,  that  newer  victories  may  he 
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achieved.  In  our  mental  exploring  expeditions,  we 
establish  provisioiiiog  stations,  constantly  makio^ 
fresh  excursions  from  a  newer  base,  while  yet  we 
flit  familiarly  among  the  older  stages  that  mark 
our  pn^ress. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  advantages  of 
the  natural  provisions  by  which  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  our  facilities  pass  throogh  this  stage  of 
conscious  acquisition  before  lapsing  to  a  suboon- 
Bcions  status.  We  recognize  the  enlarged  scope, 
the  complexity  and  the  precision  of  adjustments 
t^t  may  be  embodied  in  the  highest  ranges  of 
expertness.  Onr  complex  and  profitable  habits 
cannot  be  primarily  automatic  because  their  very 
automatism,  to  be  adequately  plastic,  must  be 
adjusted  to  complex  and  shifting  groups  of  ator 
ations;  their  only  possibility  of  assuming  a  pro- 
perly subordinate  position  in  the  mind's  occapar 
tion  is  through  a  preliminary  sti^  of  decreasingly 
conscious  habitualization.  Out  of  mere  random 
movement  interesting  details  emerge ;  but  once 
emerging,  are  sought  for  and  fixed  by  endless 
le/e^a^n.  Out  of  trial  and  error  and  critical 
expemnentatioD  emerge  the  habits  that  become 
embedded  in  our  subconscioos  selves.  These  de- 
layed proficiencies  wait  upon  oonscions  goidance 
and  a  directive  will,  and  achieve,  each  in  its  man- 
ner, a  variable  importance  in  the  mental  admin- 
istration ;  through  such  education  the  hand  and 
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voice,  by  which  peculiarly  these  motor  develop- 
ments  are  served,  become  the  preferred  organs  of 
coDBcioiu  exp^ssioii.  To  have  passed  through 
the  medium  of  consciousness,  even  thoogh  no 
longer  wholly  moving  in  this  medium,  imparts  a 
different  tone  and  status  to  a  facility  than  to  have 
ioherited  the  same  more  nearly  ready  for  service. 
It  is  at  all  events  different,  and  for  most  facilities 
better,  to  have  conseionsly  acquired  and  then  lost 
than  never  to  have  acquired  at  aU ;  —  a  relation  as 
pertinent  of  the  useful  automatism  of  daily  service 
as  of  the  vestiges  in  training  and  appreciation 
deposited  by  the  long  foi^otten  college  course  in 
Greek  or  Calculus.  The  mental  negative  must  be 
dipped  in  the  bath  of  consciousness,  to  be  pro- 
perly developed  and  bring  to  light  its  impressed 
possibilities. 

The  analogies  between  the  primary  and  lapsed 
BubconsciooB  procedure  are  interesting.  We  have 
found  that  swallowing,  as  well  as  walking,  proceeds 
more  naturally  when  uncomplicated  by  conscious 
interference.  An  over-direction  of  consciousness 
disturbs  the  natural  precision  of  primary  automa- 
tisms and  acquired  habits  alike.  It  becomes  easier 
in  determining  whether  the  e  comes  before  the  i, 
or  after,  to  give  the  hand  free  scope  to  run  the 
word  off  in  subconscious  facility.'    The  process 

*  The  following  ii  Ki  imtuiM  more  Btrikiiig  bj  reBMii  of  long 
inUrnl  of  diinie:  An  etderlj  Udy,  confronted  with  Uu  problem 
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onoe  aatomalized  is  more  readily  imnstaied  in 
Bubcooscions  (i.  e.  lapsed  conseioiu)  tenna  than 
in  the  tenns  of  its  original  coQBciooB  acquisi- 
tion. It  thus  becomes  intelligible  vhj  the  impetns 
to  set  into  movement  a  seqneDce  o£  automatized 
pTocednres  may  dispense  mth  the  starting  signal 
of  conscious  initiative,  and  proceed  to  a  fitting 
issne  in  subconscious  independence ;  in  these,  as 
doubtless  in  many  instance,  the  subconscions 
clue  is  more  effective  than  the  conscioos,  when 
both  are  deliberately  tested. 

It  ia  again  interesting  to  observe  the  variable  de- 
pendence in  different  individuals  npon  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  explicitness  of  their  procedures 
in  predominantly  motor  acquisitions.  While  one 
billiard  player  deliberately  plans  his  stroke  by 
angles  and  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  another 
may  depend  upon  an  impression  and  the  amateur 
reliance  on  genial  results.  If  the  position  of  ^e 
balls  suggests  a  familiar  stroke,  either  player  will 
deliver  the  affair  to  the  impulses,  and  the  thing  is 
done  almost  before  it  is  planned ;  the  more  diffi- 
cult stroke  calls  forth  th^r  divergence  of  eon- 
scioua  r^ulataon.   For  a  umilar  reason,  it  is  often 

of  thieadiDg  a  Mwing-macluiie  of  an  obsolete  tjpe,  failed  in  the 
attempt  eonMbiuly  to  teoall  or  nason  out  the  prooeu  from  frag>> 
mentarj  impreBsioo*;  bat  a  ralapw  to  a  Mmi-aotonifttic  atti- 
tude in  vhioh  the  fing«n  irere  encoDiagvd  to  ehooM  their  dWa 
manipnlatioiu  waa  Bneoessfnl,  —  a  aDoeeH  that  ooald  UieB  ba 
lepeated  bj  reaaoned  effort*. 
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Bamer  to  taach  another  by  demongtratkm  than  bj 
instmotion ;  tiie  novice  best  acquires  the  stroke  in 
skating  while  supported  between  two  experts,  — 
s  {wooeeding  paralleled  by  the  teacher  who  guides 
the  hand  of  tbe  child  in  teaching  the  Istter  to 
wiita ;  for  by  suoh  goided  *'  coaching"  the  mas' 
eles  leam  in  their  own  language  what  to  try  for. 
In  still  othw  facilities  in  idiich  reasoned  relations 
combine  with  motor  knack,  it  ia  erer  a  nice  deci- 
sion to  know  how  far  to  lean  upon  explicit  nnder- 
Btandihg  and  how  far  upon  the  implicit,  subcon* 
scions  rule  of  thumb.  The  procedures  that  embody 
in  the  habit  of  their  accompUshmeot  the  more  de- 
cided measure  of  implicit  status  are  the  ones  that 
approximate  more  nearly  to,  and  under  the  release 
of  gmdaoce  favor,  the  independent  functioning 
of  the  suboonsciouB ;  for  these  will  be  capable  of 
execution  with  leaser  attention,  in  conditions 
varying  fmm  slight  abstiaation  to  developed  au- 
tomatism. On  the  other  hand,  the  tasks  that  we 
approach  and  pursue  in  clearly  analytic  step  make 
closer  demands  upon  conscious  direction  ;  these  it 
will  be  possible  to  achieve  under  any  other  atti- 
tude only  by  intervention  of  peculiarly  favorable 
(abnormal)  conditions. 

Acquisition,  eUboration,  expression,  compose 
the  triumvirate  that  direct  the  affairs  of  the  mind. 
We  have  soi^ht  the  most  distinctive  clue  to  the 
nature  of  subconscious  functions  in  their  mode  of 
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entry  into  the  psychic  fomm.  But  entry  implies 
some  act  of  reception,  some  incorporating  proced- 
ure, that  of  itself  constitutes  an  initial  elaboratiTe 
step.  My  doorbell  has  jost  rung  and  haa  aroused 
my  interest ;  and  from  the  snatches  of  sound  that 
reach  me  in  my  study,  I  am  able  to  recognize  the 
voice  that  inquired  for  me.  The  processes  furnish- 
ing that  recognition  are  merely  subserrieot  to  the 
end,  and  I  cannot  say  how  I  formed  the  impres- 
sion ;  yet  the  act  may  be  called  a  conscioos  te- 
cognitioD,  though  it  contains  subservient  implidt 
factors.  But  even  if  I  had  been  at  the  moment 
sufficiently  absorbed  in  my  vritiDg,  I  might  still 
have  formed  a  correct  guess  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  nnannoanced  visitor.  In  that  event  I  should 
naturally  call  it  an  example  of  snbcoDscions  audi- 
tory recognition.  The  whole  difference  lies  in 
this :  that  in  the  latter  case  I  remained  onavare 
both  of  the  complex  factors  of  my  recognition 
and  of  the  occupation  as  a  whole,  whereas  in  the 
former  case  the  actual  recognizing  moment  took 
a  place  within  the  general  current  of  the  mind's 
concern  and  received  an  effective  attention. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  this  last  element  is 
a  critical  factor  in  the  status  of  the  whole.  It  has 
already  been  characterized  as  tJie  act  of  incorpo- 
ration, and  is  apparently  indispensable  to  legal- 
ize any  transaction  for  which  the  mind  may  be 
held  responsible.  That  such  is  not  the  case,  our 
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descriptive  fiodiDga  amplj  set  forth.  We  seem 
accordingly  driveD  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
kind  of  iacoiporation  really  takes  place,  yet  fails 
to  yield  the  distinctive  feeling  of  legitimacy  that 
attends  it  when  accomplished  with  normal  aware- 
ness. The  manner  of  snch  incorporation  depends 
npon  the  interest  or  cordiality  of  the  welcome  that 
goes  out  to  the  nev  claimant.  We  have  been  deter- 
mining the  status  of  a  subconscious  procedure 
under  the  suppositioQ  of  a  normally  efficient  alert- 
ness, a  favorably  disposed  attitude  of  hospitality, 
yet  inevitably  not  an  indiscriminate  reception  of 
all  comers.  £ival  suitors  for  notice  and  crowds 
of  relevant  and  irrelevant  claimants  must  fre- 
quently meet  and  jostle  one  another  at  the  portals 
of  the  mind ;  and  this  busy  and  diverse  trafBc 
brings  it  about  that  a  given  attitude  is  favorable 
to  one  claimant  and  not  to  another.  Such  com- 
plication introduces  a  new  variable  tenn  into  the 
formula,  whose  value  appears  when  we  consider 
in  how  far  the  policy  of  the  "  open  door "  ap- 
plies to  the  mental  intercourse,  and  what  complex 
conditions  of  ingress  are  enforced  at  the  gate- 
ways of  consciousness.  That  in  useful  thought 
there  is  more  or  less  stringent  policing  of  the 
highways,  and  that  fantastic  processions  of  revery 
may  enter  the  gates  when  such  surveillance  is 
relaxed,  has  been  duly  recorded.  Our  present 
inquiry  is  a  more  specialized  one,  and  relates  to 
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tiM  orgtuiic  pontriTances,  the  hidden  epjmgB,  that 
operate  this  psychic  mediaiusiQ.  The  temper  o£ 
conscioiuaess  is  itself  ever  shifting  from  eon- 
SOTTfitive  to  liberal, — ihe  portal  now  generously 
ample  tnd  nov  narrowly  ezclusire,  —  and  yet 
retains  its  variably  selective  preferences,  and  vis^ 
with  more  or  less  fonnality  the  passports  pre- 
sented for  entrance. 

That  the  latter  office  may  be  perfunctorily 
performed  brings  it  about  that  sojourners  are 
found  within  the  gates  tn  the  sqipnse  of  the  now 
more  alert  sentinel.  The  carci^stances  favoring 
such  subconscious  entrance  are  twofold :  the  first 
relating  to  the  character  of  the  applicant,  the  sec- 
ond to  the  condition  of  the  incorporating  registry. 
Familiarity  is  a  dominant '  factor  of  the  former 
type.  I  am  apt  to  recognize  my  visitor's  voice 
subconsciously,  because  voices  and  the  w];iQle  ^e^r 
perience  of  visitors  and  doorbelh  are  familiar^ 
and  fall  within  'tiie  circle  of  my  easy  interpreta- 
tions. I  may  with  equal  subconsciousaess  inter- 
pret a  verbiJ  message  delivered  by  a  familiar 
voice  to  my  otherwise  absorbed  selE.  But  too 
complex  an  appeal  will  not  be  thus  assimilated ; 
if  the  words  are  spoken  in  a  foreign  tongue,  ev«t 
though  I  understand  the  language,  they  are  not 
likely  to  achieve  such  interpretation,  and  will 
either  remain  unattended  to,  —  except  as  a  vague 
auditory  impression,  —  or  Tvill  arouse  an  attention 
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adequate  to  their  ooDscious  apprehensioo.  If  my 
absorptioo  is  deep,  mj  eyes  -wander  vacantly  orec 
the  immediate  horizon  of  possible  appeal,  aaA 
take  in  almost  nothing  either  wittingly  or  nnwi^ 
tingly ;  yet  these  organa  are  sufficiently  trained 
in  subconscious  service  to  readily  catch  impres- 
sions in  a  fleeting,  inattentive  glance,  which  are 
then  both  seen  and  interpreted  while  my  incorpo- 
rating self  is  never  called  away  from  its  otherwise 
directed  occupation.  My  eye  is  caught  by  signifl- 
cant  or  personally  interesting  headings  in  the 
newspaper,  and  is  quite  unlikely  not  to  be  ar- 
rested by  the  unexpected  occorrence  of  my  own 
name  in  print,  all  of  which  it  usually  turns  over 
immediately  or  with  slight  delay — but  occasion- 
ally seemingly  not  at  all — to  the  uses  of  the 
conscious  self.  But  I  cannot  subconsciously  catch 
items  in  a  Dutch  or  a  Spanish  newspaper,  though 
the  words  have  meaning  to  my  attentive  under- 
standing. 

When,  however,  the'  variatious  of  the  second 
condition,  that  of  the  degree  of  absorption,  be- 
come more  pronounced,  the  relations  present  pos- 
sibilities of  indefinite  development.  When  my 
attention  wanders  from  the  printed  page  and  I 
**  come  to  "  after  a  brief  "  brown  study,"  during 
which  my  eyes  have  continued  their  line-by-line 
incursions,  bringing  me  to  the  end  of  a  para- 
graph which  I  was  just  entering  upon  when  the 
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"  abseDce "  came  on,  I  am  quite  likelj  to  find 
that  I  can  recall  almost  nothing  of  the  absently 
read  par^^ph,  and  even  recognize  no  more 
vhen  I  read  it  attentivelj  a  second  time.  Bat 
whether  my  subconscious  energy  is  bo  feebly 
effective  depends  apon  my  psychic  condition.  If 
I  am  quite  fatigued  or  the  revery  profound,  it 
absorbs  me  wholly,  and  reading  is  a  vain  mijn-  *. 
icry ;  but  if  the  wandering  had  some  more  inci* 
dental  motive  and  came  upon  me  amid  general 
mental  alertness,  I  find  that  while  I  have  been 
mainly  thinking  of  something  else,  I  have  ab- 
sorbed fragments  of  the  printed  lines,  though 
I  may  be  skeptical  of  the  fact  until  I  put  it  to 
the  test.^  It  is  likewise  conceivable  that  I  should 
have  been  so  intensely  absorbed  in  my  writing  as 
to  have  remained  oblivious  alike  to  the  jarring 

*  Tfai*  11  natanUlj  not  Uie  lAnie  ftttitoda  m  An  intontiotul  din- 
■ioa  of  the  attention  between  two  onrelated  taska;  thoagk  the 
poaiilnlity  UuU  oreatei  the  one  is  affiliated  to  tbat  whioh  begeta 
tbe  other,  both  being  dependent  npon  variationa  in  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  oonaeionineM.  I  can  keep  on  writiiifr  while  listening 
to  a  few  words  addrecaed  to  me,  bnt  neither  most  be  too  abtorb- 
ing.  Too  deep  immenion  in  the  one  inrolTea  error,  aireit,  and 
an  inoieaied  attention,  to  the  detriment  of  tbe  rival  appeaL  I 
ma;  find  that  nnder  gncb  eircnnutanoei  I  bare  written  more  than 
I  thongbt  I  had,  or  have  heard  more  than  I  ean  at  the  moment 
recall.  With  a  elightlj  transformed  attitude,  I  find  that  I  hare 
been  consoionslj  writing  and  subeonioiouslj  listening  ;  or  tbat 
my  too  intent  listening  has  reduced  the  writing  to  an  antomalio 
•tate.  The  ehifting  Talues  in  oonacioosneBS  of  each  of  the  rival 
ooonpationi  is  tbe  point  involTed. 
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doorbell  and  to  the  inquiring  voice ;  and  possibly 
I  should  find,  when  I  reached  a  less  absorbing 
moment,  that  I  had  a  vague  feeling  of  having  ex- 
perienced a  momentary  tendency  to  an  interrup- 
tion, but  nothing  more  definite  in  content^  nothing 
that  later  emerged  to  a  more  explicit  state.  All 
this  emphasizes  how  variably  within  the  subcon- 
soiouB  realm  the  apperception  hovers  near  to  or  far 
from  a  full-fledged  incorporative  nod,  and  finds  in 
such  variation  an  essential  conditioning  quali^  of 
a  subconscious  procedure.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
receptive  appeal  to  which  I  consciously  respond 
when  my  normid  attention  is  properly  directed, 
proves  not  to  be  the  whole  of  the  appeal  that  be- 
comes effective ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  while  I 
am  thus  responding,  I  am  not  wholly  deprived  of 
possibilities  of  response  in  other  directions  along 
the  familiar  channels  of  my  unified  experience, 
such  possibilities  being  dependent  on  the  specific 
kind  of  consciousness  dominant  at  the  moment. 
Finally,  some  special  type  of  attitude  is  always 
dominant ;  and  it  would  be  wholly  impossible  to 
interpret  a  subconscious  procedure  except  vrith 
reference  to  some  specific  attitude.  For  many 
analytical  purposes  it  is  proper  to  assume  that  the 
attitude  conforms  with  sufficient  constancy  to 
such  a  standard;  but  at  the  present  juncture, 
the  variations  introduced  by  fluctuation  in  atti- 
tude become  increasingly  significant. 
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The  ekboratiTe  procedure  oocnpies  the  central 
place  in  tbe  psychological  system.  Its  most  re- 
presentatiTe  movement  is  the  linkage  of  aaaoaar- 
tion  ;  bnt  liberally  conceived)  it  extends  from  the 
simplest  bond  embedded  in  nenral  disposition  to 
the  most  involved  Telations  of  oonclusioa  to  pre- 
mise. With  regard  to  the  simple  bits  of  oondact^ 
the  principle  of  elaboiation  indicates  that  feel- 
ing is  so  closely  pieliminaiy  to  doing,  that  after 
but  moderate  experience^  the  interpretative  st^ 
from  one  to  the  other  requires  so  feeble  a  type 
of  awareness  as  to  assume  the  distinctive  sub- 
conscious stamp;  vitb  regard  to  more  complrac 
behavior,  it  provides  for  the  most  varied,  intricate, 
and  indirect  intervening  steps,  that  reflect  the 
entire  range  of  mental  operataons.  Their  typical 
subconscious  status  may  appear  in  the  incident  of 
the  ring  at  my  doorbell.  Suppose  that  when  I  tiy 
to  recognize  the  voice  of  my  visitor,  I  find  the  neb- 
ulous vision  of  a  face  looming  before  me,  or  I  find 
myself  reconstructing  the  interior  of  a  local  thea- 
tre, and  I  determine  t^t  the  face  belongs  to  the 
owner  of  the  voice,  whom  I  last  saw  at  the  theatze 
a  few  evenings  ago.  The  associative  mechanism 
is  clear,  and  is  plainly  dependent  npon  the  gen- 
eral mode  of  working  of  my  mental  elaborations. 
These  may  bring  their  products  to  the  review  of 
my  introspection;  but  the  steps  themselves  are 
not  introspectively  revealed.  Their  h^py  support 
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of  ooDBoioiu  ptupose  is  admittedly  an  oncertain 
factor,  mnbodjing  a  subconscious  elraaent.  Yet  so 
longf  as  I  give  my  mind  to  the  reoogniticm  of  my 
visitor,  I  am  disposed  to  regard  the  procedure 
as  conscious.  If,  hovever,  I  had  kept  on  with  my 
work  quite  irre^wnsive  to  either  bell  or  voice,  and 
Iat»  had  "  come  to "  at  a  less  intent  moment  to 
wonder  why  the  vision  of  the  face  was,  haunting 
me,  and  only  after  some  trouble  had  succeeded 
in  reinstating  the  incentiTe  and  the  path  of  my 
thongh^rogresBion,  I  should  describe  the  steps 
that  took  me  ^wntaneously  fnnn  voice  to  ^e,  mr 
from  voice  to  theatre,  as  an  associative  elaboraticm 
equally  subconscious  with  the  supposed  luuiware- 
ness  of  the  sound  of  bell  or  voice.  The  difference 
of  status  betweeq  conscious  and  subconscious 
jdaboration,  when  thus  stripped  of  complications, 
becomes  quite  elusive,  and  seema  to  lie  wholly  in 
the  fact  that  I  was  bent  upon  the  identification  in 
the  one  case  and  not  in  the  other.  Yet  the  same 
result  spears  wheu  the  intent  is  maintained  or 
dismissed.  We  know  familiarly  that  often  when 
we  abandon  the  search  for  the  name  we  are  so 
eager  to  recall,  it  suddenly  intrudes  itself  into  an 
irrelevant  moment ;  and  yet  we  know  equally  well 
that  effort  is  needed  for  results,  and  that  the  least 
progressive  oocupation  ia  that  of  resting  upon  our 
oars.  Some  further  distinction  is  needed  to  present 
the  relations  involved  in  natural  perspective. 
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The  desired  disfanotion  bringa  into  notice  that 
the  brain,  like  the  heart,  is  alwaja  actiTe,  diongh 
with  pulsations  far  more  intricate,  the  varieties 
of  its  service  indefinitely  more  complex.  Mental 
work  and  plAjj  diversion,  revery,  vacancy,  sleep, 
surest  the  vide  range  of  attitude  that  determines 
the  floT  of  oonsciouB  and  of  subconscious  occu- 
pation. The  central  distinction  with  reference 
to  which  these  attitudes  find  their  place  is  that 
between  purposeful  effort  and  eafiy-gobg,  nat- 
ural drift  of  thought.  Some  thinking  and  some 
dreaming  enter  into  all  of  oar  mental  proced- 
ures: the  extremes  are  sharply  contrasted,  but  give 
way  to  delicate  transitions  in  the  middle  registers. 
The  processes  of  elaboration  in  these  two  trends 
are  fundamentally  afiBliated  by  the  community  of 
material  dispositions  upon  which  each  proceeds ; 
they  differ  more  or  less  in  their  combining  tend- 
encies, the  patterns  into  which  they  weave  the 
threads,  possibly  even  in  the  type  of  loom  and 
shuttle  that  they  employ.  The  individual  asso- 
ciative trends  and  the  residues  of  personal  experi- 
ence, equally  in  idle  romancing  as  in  the  solution 
of  set  problems,  determine  the  alighting-points 
of  the  flitting  and  perching  movement  of  thought. 
In  an  intimate  sense,  the  actual  fluttering  of  wings 
is  subconscious,  marked  only  in  consciousness  by 
the  transient  poises  of  momentary  arrest  It  is 
these  that  I  try  to  reinstate  io  retracing  the  spon- 
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taneons  jet  coherent  st^^  of  my  thought ;  mj 
suocesB  depends  upon  the  measure  of  system  that 
controls  my  mental  progress.  Logical  steps  are 
more  amenable  to  chain  and  compass  than  ima- 
ginative construction;  but  not  infrequently  the 
P^;e  of  jottings  and  captions  that  I  hastily  set 
down  when  I  was  forced  to  drop  my  task  fail  to 
reinstate  to  my  mind,  twenty-four  hours  later, 
the  projected  unfoldment  of  my  theme;  so  that 
when  eventnally  recovered  by  circuitous  aids,  I 
know  that  it  would  have  been  differently  done 
and  possibly  better  done  at  the  first  sitting.  My 
task  combined,  as  most  composition  does,  a  direc- 
tive logical  trend  interspersed  with  illustrative  and 
constructive  embellishment;  and  though  I  rein- 
state the  general  trend,  as  recorded  in  the  alight- 
ing-points  of  my  ailment,  I  can  never  hope  to 
reproduce  a  second  time  the  precise  form  and 
flavor  of  my  expression. 

Such  considerations  draw  attention  to  the  mar- 
velous intricacy  of  the  associative  ground  upon 
which,  and  in  which,  designs  significant  and  fanci- 
ful unceasingly  play.  The  movement  is  infused 
with  varieties  and  quaJities  of  awareness;  such 
awareness  is  dominantly  of  ends  and  not  of  means, 
of  halting-places  and  not  of  flight,  and  is  nor- 
mally termed  conscious  thought  when  dominated 
by  deliberate  purpose,  and  when  a  directive  atten- 
tion, selecting  and  rejecting  as  it  goes,  is  giv«i 
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to  the  saceessive  st^es  of  the  associatiTtt  product- 
It  is  called  sabeonscious  vheD^  after  quite  pro- 
longed Bubmernon  in  the  depths  of  the  associa- 
tive Traters,  a  result  emerges  that  itands  in  some 
fitting  relation  to  our  interests.  The  criterion 
that  ve  apply  is  ever  that  of  It^cal  or  psyt^o- 
logical  fitness.  That  we  contione  to  think  of 
something  or  other  so  long  as  ve  are  mentally  alert, 
offers  no  peculiar  problem;  a  connderable  mea- 
flore  of  erratic  sequence  we  also  accept  as  the  nat- 
ural mental  lot;  but  the  occasional  emergence  of 
citional  coherent  groupings,  with  special  pertinence 
to  dominant  interests,  at  once  arouses  inquiring 
surprise.  Clearly,  the  specific  trait  of  subcon- 
scious elaboration  is  in  the  production,  with  low^ 
ered  oversight,  of  sequences  that  present  a  more 
or  less  striking  infusion  of  cohering  purpose.  As 
such,  it  is  the  natural  sequence  of  subconscious 
acquisition.  The  interpretation  of  the  entrance 
of  an  appeal  b  inevitably  bound  up  with  the 
further  spread  of  significance  of  that  appeal,  as 
it  becomes  absorbed  by  the  apperceptive  medium, 
and  becomes  effective  in  thought  or  revery. 
Indeed,  the  distinction  resolves  itself  into  the 
length  of  the  submerged  intervals  between  emer- 
ging moments  of  awareness.  Hie  normal  rela- 
tion involves  a  considerable  variation  according 
to  temperament ;  and  the  abnormal  relation  may 
mAintain  subconscious  elaboration  for  such  long 
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periods — like  tiie  expert  diver  grriiimiing  long 
■tretohes  under  water — that  we  are  aorprified  to 
obBerre  hov  far  away  from  the  8tarting>-poiat  the 
next  appearance  emeigea,  and  arQ  even  tempted 
to  suspect  some  measure  of  amphibious  endoir- 
muit  in  the  performer.  As  a  fact,  however,  it 
is  in  Dormal  dependence  npon  the  fresh  air 
of  conscionsness  that  our  mental  life  finds  its 
natural  respiiatioD.  Oonscioos  atiUzation  of  sub- 
conscioQslj  elaborated  data  remains  the  nonual 
foimola  of  thou^t  We  label  the  prodact 
conscious  when  the  drafts  upon  the  reservoir  are 
frequent  and  overt;  we  call  them  subconscious 
when  fewer  and  elusive ;  but  we  hold  the  term 
peculiarly  pertdnent  when  the  issue  conforms  more 
to  purpose  and  interest  than  to  mere  capricious 
revery. 

It  is  in  the  expressive  issue  of  thought  in  con- 
duct that  the  mental  unit  of  procedure  finds  its 
point  of  culmination.  The  goal  of  impressionability 
and  elaboration  is  set  by  action;  conduct  and  the 
embodiment  of  motive  in  character  present  the 
final  test  of  our  ins^ht  and  our  deliberations. 
Life  is  actavily,  and  the  breathing-spell  of  passive 
absorption  is  bat  the  recovery  for  the  next  stroke 
of  the  oar.  What  we  do  and  say  becomes  the 
standard  index  of  what  we  think  and  feel.  The 
convergence  of  awareness  upon  this  consmnmating 
step  is  thus  a  natural  emphasis ;  and  as  iibe  object 
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of  special  concern,  its  direction  vould  seeminglj 
be  but  slighttf  rabject  to  lapse  to  a  subconscious 
level;  but  upon  closer  scrutiny  its  status  proves 
to  be  complexly  determined. 

The  twofold  aspect  in  regard  to  avareness  of  the 
motor  impulse  must  he  carefully  distinguished : 
tiie  return  report  of  the  action  as  performed^  and 
the  sense  of  initiative  that  accompanies  the  pro- 
cess at  its  inception.  An  awareness  is  nonnally 
attached  to  each  factor,  though  in  qoite  distinct 
nkanoer.  If  the  initiative  proceeds  in  normal  fash- 
ion, the  awareness  of  the  action  as  performed  will 
under  like  normal  condition  naturally  follow.  An 
awareness  of  the  performed  movement  with  loss 
of  the  sense  of  initiative  may  quite  readily  oeenr 
within  the  range  of  the  normal;  and  under  anus- 
nal  circumstances  each  may  acqoire  a  pronounced 
d^ree  of  independence  of  the  other.  Accordingly, . 
their  subsconsciouB  status  requires  quite  different 
fonnulffi.  The  initiative  embodies  the  specific 
moment  of  conscious  action ;  the  sense  of  intention, 
the  mei^^ing  of  deliberation  into  impulse,  and  the 
passage  of  impulse  into  execution  beget  a  dis- 
tinctive type  of  feeling,  and  particularly,  if  there 
is  operative  some  inhibition,  some  inner  conflict 
of  exhortation  or  suppression,  whose  purpose  is 
to  shape  action  to  a  wiser  course,  or  to  hold  it  in 
reserve  for  the  psychologically  fitting  momeut. 
Subconscious  action  is  such  as  does  not  attain  to. 
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or  has  for  the  time  remitted,  this  directive  feature. 
Its  formulation  may  be  brief  and  precise ;  impulses 
that  find  their  vay  to  motor  channels  without  the 
support,  or  -with  the  feeble  sapport,  of  this  sense  of 
initiative  are  subconscious.  So  distinctive  is  this 
type  of  action,  and  so  definitely  a  motor  affair,  that 
Uie  term  snbvoluutary  seems  far  more  precise. 
There  is  here  attached  to  the  feeling  of  awareness 
a  special  quality,  ihat  of  permission,  consent,  sanc- 
tion, fiat;  the  sense  of  initiative  is  a ''  fiat "  aware* 
ness.  Formally,  there  may  arise  three  t^pes  of 
subconscious  action :  the  first,  the  lapse  of  initi- 
ative,  but  the  subsequent  awareness  of  tiie  action 
through  its  performance ;  next,  the  converse  rela^ 
tion  in  which  the  initiative  is  present  and  felt,  but 
the  report  of  accomplishment  omitted ;  and  lastly, 
the  running  through  of  the  action  in  complete 
Bubconscioosness  without  arousing  the  current  of 
normal  awareness  at  either  end.  The  &miliar 
motor  lapses  furnish  the  setting  for  each  of  these. 
The  first  appears  in  my  sudden  arrest  by  the 
clicking  sound  during  the  unintentional  winding 
of  my  watch,  when  donning  my  evening  clothes. 
In  conformi^  to  the  last  type,  in  which  the  en- 
tire action  is  lapsed,  I  may  discover  at  the  retir- 
ing hour  that  my  watch  is  already  wound,  and 
conclude  that  I  went  through  the  process  auto- 
matically while  dressing  for  the  evening,  with 
only  a  suppressed  awareness  of  both  the  inten- 
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tion  and  Uie  action.*  The  second  type  appears 
aa  follows:  if  while  undreasiog,  mj  rontine  is 
interrupted,  I  may  be  beset  with  doubt  as  to 
whether  I  really  have  wound  my  watch,  which  I 
do  ordinarily  before  removing  my  waistcoat  I  am 
confident  that  as  osoal  I  intended  to  do  so.  If 
done,  it  was  not  tmintentionally  done  i  and  find- 
ing it  wound,  I  conclude  that  the  ordinary  report 
of  a  duty  accomplished  has  on  this  occasion  been 
weakened  to  a  sobconscioaB  status.  In  such  cases 
tbe  awareness  need  not  completely  disappear. 
Thus  in  the  search  for  a  misplaced  article,  I  have 
a  strong  conviction  that  the  thing  was  iuten- 
tionally  bestowed  somewhere  for  saf ^-keeping ; 
but  the  act  was  carelessly  done,  and  has  left  an 
onoertain  vestige ;  yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  my  willing  self  disposed  of  it  in  pursuit  of 
a  conscious  initiative.  Likewise  the  philosopher 
who  did  not  know  how  many  cups  of  tea  he  had 

>  To  wbit  m«Miire  this  murencM  oomes  thnn^  tbe  feeHiig 
of  ooDtaat,  thtODg))  the  alkluiig  aoDsd,  throng  tiw  nwroment 
itaelff  m^  or  may  not  be  important.  MoTement  fnqamtlf 
produoe*  multa  that  kppeal  to  other  MUMe,  bnt  is  likewise  dis- 
tinotiTa  in  itself.  Darwin  relates  sn  incident  in  which  s  moitndlf 
abj  jauag  man,  responding  to  a  toast  proposed  in  bis  honor, 
went  throDgh  his  oaiefnlly  rehearSBd  ipeeoh  without  giving  nt- 
taranoe  to  a  sound.  He  bad  tbe  sense  of  innervating  his  own 
Tooal  apparatus  in  aceoidanoe  with  the  artjonlation  of  bis  words; 
but  Us  mental  pertnrbstian  interfered  with  his  Tooaliang  tb« 
sonnds,  and  also  with  tbe  detection  of  this  vital  omissian  bjr  bis 
own  hearing.  The  possibility  of  a  lapse  conSned  to  one  element  of 
tbe  motor  response  is  thus  nestlj  illuatrated. 
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faken,  knew  very  veil  that  vfaat  be  bad  enjoyed 
reaehed  bim  through  his  own  initiatiTe;  and  yet 
another  of  the  guild,  who  sat  down  to  read  with 
s  remlve  not  to  nibble  at  the  bnnch  of  grapes 
on  the  table  before  bim,  remained  seemingly  ob- 
Urioos  botb  of  the  temptation  and  the  fall  until 
the  last  grape  was  gone.  Grape  by  grape,  the 
initiative  to  extend  t^e  band,  take  to  the  mouth, 
and  swallow,  as  well  as  the  report  that  such  had 
been  done, — all  dropped  to  a  subconscious  level. 
Yet  then  remained  a  sufficient  personal  flavor 
of  the  whole  to  enable  the  partaker  to  acknow- 
ledge in  dim  retroqtect  the  eating  of  the  grapes 
as  bis  own  action.  On  the  other  hand,  in  tiie 
case  of  a  common  type  of  "  automatic  "  writing, 
the  subject  is  quite  weU  aware  that  his  hand  is 
doing  the  writing,  —  both  seeing  it  and  feeling 
it  move, — but  the  sense  of  initiative  is  wholly 
lacking ;  it  is  not  his  writing,  but  the  writiDg  is 
going  on  throa^  his  motor  apparatus  by  a  force 
extraneous  to  his  directive  consciooaness.  We 
conclude  accordingly  that  the  general  formula 
for  subconscious  procedure  applies  to  the  expres- 
fflve  factor  in  so  far  as  the  registry  of  what 
the  muscles  do,  or  of  what  happens  to  them,  is 
concerned;  for  this  is  but  a  return  form  of 
awareness  of  a  sensory  type.  But  an  individual 
status  must  be  assigned  to  the  specifically  voli- 
tional factor,  that  finds  its  counterpart  on  the 
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Bensory  side  in  the  incorporative  act,  vhich  is 

similarlj  a  Tolontaiy  attitude  of  acceptance  or 

sanction. 

The  conscious  relationa  of  the  motor  procedure 
are  worthy  of  further  delineation  from  a  somewhat 
different  angle.  The  lowest  type  is  that  by  nature 
removed  from  tiie  consenting  initiatiTe ;  for  this, 
reflex  action  is  the  accepted  term.  When  the  ten- 
don below  the  knee-cap  is  struck,  my  foot  jerks 
forward.  I  do  not  move  it,  I  simply  feel  that  it  has 
moved.  If  an  electric  current  is  passed  through 
the  proper  nerves,  my  eye-tooth  is  exposed  by  a 
raising  of  tiie  upper  lip.  I  know  how  it  feels  when 
I  give  a  snarling  expression  to  my  &ce ;  and  thus 
I  know  that  my  muscles  are  so  set,  even  though  I 
have  no  sense  of  inducing  this  expression.  Such 
actions  go  on  by  service  of  my  neural  dispositdons, 
hnt  without  reference  to  my  wilL  When  any  one 
creases  rough  paper  between  the  finger-nails,  it 
sets  my  teeth  on  edge ;  and  when  I  am  over-tired 
with  anxious  work,  my  left  eyelid  twitches.  I  am 
very  definitely  aware  of  these  feelings,  and  I 
am  thns  sensitive  through  some  trick  of  my  ner- 
vous system.  But  my  initiative  does  not  and  can- 
not bring  on  the  cold  shivers  or  the  fibrillar 
twitchings.  Clearly,  many  forms  of  expression 
normally  dispense  with  the  contributory  will-im- 
pulse. The  converse  relation  presents  the  reten- 
tion of  control  over  muscles  that  indeed  obey 
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the  will,  bnt  return  no  report  of  their  obedience. 
In  such  a  condition — the  conseqoence  of  Bpecial- 
ized  leuon  of  the  nervous  Bystem  —  a  mother 
ma;  be  able  to  hold  her  child  upon  her  arm  so 
long  as  she  visually  takes  charge  thereof;  hut 
Trith  her  gaze  directed  elsewhere,  the  arm  may 
relax  and  drop  the  child,  and  not  inform  its  owner 
of  any  change  of  po&ture  or  diminution  of  effort. 
The  visual  support  that  in  this  abnormal  instance 
regulates  the  movement,  in  ordinary  cases  con- 
tributes an  essential  factor  to  the  compodte  guid- 
ance }  for  the  skill  of  the  hand  reaches  its  highest 
expertness  under  visual  training,  just  aa  similarly 
the  accuracy  of  the  voice  is  determined  by  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  ear.  In  consequence  of  this 
double  regulation,  the  failure  of  the  one  guid- 
ing mechanism  does  not  debar  the  action,  bnt 
throws  the  dependence  upon  the  other  guidance. 
In  such  manner  my  muscles  have  incidentally 
learned  to  write;  and  I  can  write  (with  loss  of 
skill  and  precision)  with  eyes  closed,  and  could 
with  proper  devices  continue  to  do  so  if  I  were  to 
become  blind.  Those  who  lose  hearing  continue 
to  speak  by  service  of  the  incidentally  trained 
muscles  of  the  vocal  mechaoism.  These  precise 
and  organic  relations  of  dependence  and  nnfold- 
ment  are  important,  as  well  for  the  comprehen- 
sion of  how  normally  we  command  the  machinery 
of  onr  conscions  expression,  aa  for  the  manner  in 
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•wiaoh.  this  efficiency  contmues  subconsoionsly  in 
normal  and  in  abnormal  procedure.* 

The  sense  of  icitiatiTe  may  well  be  r^arded  as 
the  most  enduring,  most  elemental  expression  t^ 
onr  individuality.  When  we  yield  this,  we  give 
ouisdves  over  to  that  other  world  of  personal 
losB,  the  idle  drift  of  Nirvana,  the  soulless  auto- 
matism, the  irresponsible  realm  of  dreams.  Ac- 
cordingly, within  the  normal  range,  subToluntary 
action  is  ordinarily  limited  to  quite  transient 
abstractions,  —  short  but  deep  gsLpa  of  orientation, 
—  during  which  the  momentum  of  an  initiative 
already  installed  is  continued ;  or,  favored  by  the 
natural  solicitations  of  an  appeal  sufficiently  nm- 
pie  and  familiar  to  find  subconscious  access,  the 

■  Of  ipeoisl  iotereit  in  thia  ooimMition  axe  the  moTemeittt 
oonoeniad  in  tba  ezprcuion  of  tha  emotioiu.  Theae  probably  are 
enlisted  foi  snob  (errioe  b/  tbe  veiy  faet  Uiat  tboy  repnaent  bnt 
the  slighter  and  denvative  bj-prodnots  of  more  argent  eoonomiw. 
Qnite  blnntlf  stated,  the  dog'i  tail  beeomea  a  sensitive  meaaoie  of 
his  joj  and  dejeetion,  beoanse  that  organ  is  not  ioToWed  in  more 
vital  servioe.  Similarlj,  the  highways  of  emotional  ezpnaaioa 
have  oloee  phjsiologioal  affiliations,  are  neither  eaprioions  nor  me- 
ehanioal,  and  are  aubjeot  to  voluntarj  interferenoe.  The  blnshing 
of  shame,  the  reddening  of  anger,  the  frowning  of  perpleiitj,  the 
dinobing  of  teeth  and  band  in  anguish,  the  more  snbtle  expres- 
sions of  a  sense  of  guilt  or  of  ofEended  vanity,  present  variable 
relations  to  the  realm  of  control.  Afleetation  au.y  conceal  >• 
well  as  summon  saoh  expression,  thoagb  ordinatily  with  alight  or 
proDoonoed  deviation  from  the  realism  of  the  aetnal  emotion.  The 
exalted  control  or  spontaneous  appearance  of  these  eiprettions  in 
abnormal  oonditions  of  lapsed  initiative  is  peculiarly  significant, 
and  both  have  been  used  as  testa  of  the  genuineness  of  such  states. 
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response  takes  place  nnder  Hke  inattentiTe  atti- 
tude. To  diis  type  conform  the  great  body  of 
lapses  and  confosioDS  that  make  up  every  ordinary 
collection  of  absent-minded  doings;  they  are 
quickly  detected,  ofteneet  by  the  return  sensa- 
tion of  their  wrong  accomplishment,  or  by  similar 
sensory  warning ;  they  are  momentary  waverings 
of  control  by  which  actions  are  attracted  into 
channels  held  invitingly  open  by  familiar  routine 
or  by  the  snggestive  appeal  of  a  patent  situation, 
instead  of  finding  issue  by  plan  and  intention. 
Normal  fluctuations  in  this  respect  will  not  be 
particularly  pronounced,  because  the  initiative  is 
the  natural  point  of  concentration  of  the  mental 
prt^^Bsion,  and  is  not  readily  involved  in  the 
minor  ebb  and  flow.  To  disturb  this  feeling 
requires  deeper  and  more  massive  disturbances, 
more  serious  departure  from  waking  alertness  of 
response. 

Interesting  in  this  respect  is  the  relative  posi- 
tion that  the  contributory  and  consummating 
movements  of  the  mind  occupy  in  the  temporal 
apportioning  of  our  mental  doings.  Acquisition 
and  elaboration  are  by  nature  prolonged,  pre- 
paratory, reflective,  incubational  procedures  that 
are  nuuntained  through  the  larger  spans  of  our 
mental  occupation.  We  read  and  think,  listen 
and  look  by  the  hour,  and  demand  some  light 
and  shifting  appeal  of  this  kind  to  afford  recreo- 
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tion  from  the  weightier  conceniB  of  profesnonal 
activity.  Efficiencj,  however,  is  the  reserve  test 
of  preparation ;  and  we  are  properly  sospicioos  of 
prolonged  periods  of  passive  absorption  without 
the  frequent  stimulus  of  practical  response.  There 
is  a  natural  tendency  to  dwell  yet  a  while  in  the 
receptive  stt^  and  postpone  the  day  of  action. 
We  realize  that  effort  lies  in  this  consummating 
step.  It  is  when  our  torn  comes  to  speak  and 
write  and  act  that  strain  be^s,  conscious  forces 
are  marshaled,  and  the  cumulative  issues  of  long 
training  are  put  to  the  final  test.  Convention 
solves  many  of  our  problems ;  complacency  is 
convenient ;  routine  is  restful.  Initiative  calls  for 
a  more  strenuous  quaUty,  and  particularly  in  the 
field  of  mental  ooostruction  demands  the  sterner 
efforts,  the  higher  en^etic  alertness  of  the  mind. 
The  captain's  attitude  on  board  ship  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  a  passenger :  nor  is  this  dif- 
ference confined  to  the  hours  of  his  watch,  nor 
to  the  moment  of  his  giving  orders ;  the  entire 
background  of  his  occupation,  night  and  day,  ia 
tinged  by  the  underlying  currents  of  responsi- 
bility, — tensions  of  duty,  tiiat  hold  him  ever  ready 
for  the  crisis  of  action.  It  is  through  such  inter- 
pretation that  character  becomes  the  expressioD 
of  will,  and  that  normal  responsibility  is  gauged 
by  the  int^rity  of  the  sense  of  initiative  as  weU 
as  by  the  comprehension  of  the  intent  of  one's 
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acts,  — a  coDclosioD  that  once  more  discloses  how 
intimatelj  ioitiatiTe  me^es  into  a  phase  of  per- 
sonahty. 

To  complete  our  interpretatiTe  survey,  the  sev- 
fflsl  consideradoas  may  be  coDverged  upon  the 
personal  aspects  of  conduct.  The  most  elemental 
provision  for  this  phase  of  the  psychic  response  is 
recognized  in  the  formula  by  the  presence  of  the 
favoring  attitude ;  this,  bnt  slightly  relevant  in 
the  simplest  procedures,  becomes  ever  more  com- 
manding, until  in  the  highest  achievements  ve 
require  at  once  the  persistent  incentive  of  earnest 
purpose  and  the  happy  support  of  mood  and  con- 
dition. There  is  a  large  and  variable  implication 
in  the  bare  fact  that  the  tissue  is  alive,  the  mind 
alert.  Through  the  development  of  such  impli- 
cations, conduct  becomes  expressive  of  something 
more  than  the  play  of  objective  forces  upon  an 
impressionable  material ;  it  re6ects  the  individual 
responsive  quality  of  the  oi^^anism.  The  further- 
ing attitude  of  such  responsiveness  leads  directly 
to  the  personal  quality  of  the  developed  mental 
procedure.  We  have  to  deal  not  vrith  the  imper- 
sonal &ct  that  the  eyes  have  impressed  upon  them 
certain  orderly  stimnlatioas  of  form  and  color,  bat 
that  I  see ;  it  is  not  that  there  are  contractions 
of  muscles  going  on  in  the  hand,  but  that  Jam 
moving  my  finger.  By  definiteness  of  content  and 
systematic  interpretation  in  the  first  procedures, 
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nod  by  &6  diieotion  of  ooneistent  purpose  in  die 
Becond  operation,  the  process  is  elevated  to  a  place 
ia  the  personal  scale,  is  given  a  standing  in  con- 
scious conduct. 

Such  awarenees  does  not  emeige  as  a  bare  sense 
of  impressionability  and  a  f  eeUng  of  action ;  the 
most  primary  aspect  of  the  procedure  ia  the 
accompanying  emotional  tinge  that  goes  out  to 
the  impression,  and  imparts  deep  significance  b> 
movements.  *' Expression "  refers  as  naturally 
to  the  emotional  flavor  of  our  speech  as  to  the  rea- 
soned meaning  of  the  words.  Acquisition  awaits 
die  motive  force  of  interest, — a  procedure  that 
reflects  something  of  the  emotional  warmth.  Our 
mental  processes  are  not  those  of  a  thinking 
machine,  but  are  curiously  warped,  in  spite  of 
cherished  ideals  and  stem  training,  by  the  subtle- 
ties of  personal  advantage  and  esteem ;  and  the 
expressions  of  our  complex  individuality  are  woven 
through  and  through  with  the  prejudices  of  our 
experience,  the  superstitions  of  our  fears,  the  dis- 
tortions of  our  desires.  The  personal  life  viewed 
by  and  laige  is  the  emotional  life,  that  furnishes 
the  deeper  well-spring  of  our  being.  A  flattering 
phrase,  a  disdainful  word,  a  glorious  vista,  the 
sound  of  distant  music  borne  on  "  the  stilly  night," 
an  interesting  "  find,"  afEect  my  consciousness 
deeply ;  and  I  tingle  with  the  pleasure  of  the  com- 
pliment, the  smart  of  the  insult,  the  ssthetio  thrill, 
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ti»  tender  appeal^  or  tbe  glow  of  discoTory.  Hy 
Tozds,  respoQBiTe  to  HiesB  utuatiMis,  reveal  my 
excited  elation  or  my  depression,  my  sympatliy  or 
my  enthnsiasm.  Familiar  as  all  t'-hia  is,  it  is  likely 
to  &11  out  of  notice  in  oar  close  attention  to  the 
refleotiTe  and  active  aspects  of  the  p^chic  life. 
Its  profound  importance  at  the  present  junctare 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  emotional  acoompaniment 
of  thought  and  c<mdnct  contributes  so  richly  to 
the  personal  essence  of  experience ;  and  hence  that 
flnctuationa  of  the  emotional  quality  of  the  wave 
involve  the  deeper  mutations  of  the  self.  The 
emotional  life  is  equally  ccmtinuous  with  the  intel- 
lectual; the  changes  of  feeling-tone  impart  as 
characteristio  quality  to  the  general  undercurrents 
of  the  stream  as  do  the  minor  objective  and  sub- 
jective oceupations  of  the  self.  It  ia  because  out 
of  these  currents  emerges  the  specific  character 
of  our  conscious  activities,  reflecting  so  subtly 
yet  effectively  the  qualities  of  their  source ;  and 
because  this  massive  substratum,  which  we  find 
BO  deeply  saturated  with  emotional  elements, 
serves  as  the  basis  for  the  special  trends  of  con- 
scious pr(^;ression ;  and  finally  for  the  further 
reason  that  this  emotional  suffusion  carries  with 
it  the  intimate  flavor  of  personal  welfare,  that 
the  emotional  fluctoations  stand  as  integral  and 
pervadve  influences  of  subconscious  participa- 
tion. 
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We  seem  thus  sble  to  accoont  for  ihe  doal  con- 
stitution, of  each  moment  of  personal  consciooa- 
ness.  Confonnably  to  the  general  conception,  the 
self-feeling  of  the  moment  will  be  constttated  by 
the  special  form  and  direction  of  the  dominant 
awareness,  reared  upon  the  general  massive,  erer- 
present  composito  of  influences  that  determine  the 
underlying  tensions  and  relations  of  oi^nic  dis- 
positions.  I  have  large  g^eric  self-feelings  from 
which  I  do  not  wholly  escape  by  refuge  in  the 
specific  absorption  of  a  conscions  porsnit  Not 
alone  ia  the  success  of  my  morning's  writing  de* 
pendent  upon  the  soundness  of  my  night's  sleep, 
the  proper  digestion  of  my  breakfast,  the  absence 
of  household  cares,  or  of  disquieting  news  in  the 
morning's  mail,  or  of  other  undercurrents  of  con- 
cern, the  leisure  of  a  free  period  undisturbed  by 
interfering  obligations ;  but  it  is  equally  depend- 
ent upon  my  long>incubated  preparation  for  the 
work,  upon  years  of  special  interest,  months  of 
note-taking  reading,  the  general  trend  of  my 
views  of  life  and  mind,  to  say  nothing  of  such 
practical  spurs  as  that  I  must  make  progress  to 
satisfy  my  ideals  or  the  publisher's  appeal  for 
more  copy.  I  can  never  get  away  from  the  en- 
during seose  of  personal  continuous  development 
and  identity  that  forms  the  background  of  my 
special  activity,  however  that  may  be  directed.  It 
is  accordingly  because  of  the  complexity  of  facton 
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that  enter  into  the  self-feelings,  independently 
of  the  incorporation  and  initiatiye  of  Bpecial  oc- 
cupations, that  it  requircB  more  organic  lapses 
to  invade  the  field  of  self-consciousness.  Such 
invasioDS  belong  to  the  abnormal  rather  than  to 
the  nonual  varietiea  of  subconscious  procedure. 
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The  conception  ot  sabconscioiu  fnnctioD,  framed 
primarily  with  reference  to  its  fundamental  and 
serviceable  i;61e  in  the  psjchologj  of  the  normal 
conacioasness,  is  now  to  be  applied  to  the  ab- 
normal field.  The  standard  of  mental  procedore 
may  be  said  to  invoWe  a  normal  individual  acting 
in  a  normal  state  of  mind.  The  diversities  of 
temperament  representing  variations  of  degree  of 
dependence  upon  subconscious  participation  enter 
familiarly  into  the  psychologist's  range  of  inter- 
ests. When  sharply  differentiated,  these  present 
an  exaggerated  dependence  upon  and  command  of 
procedures  that  thrive  as  the  more  implicit  and 
feebly  articulate  activities  of  the  psychic  life ;  and 
in  the  opposite  type  present  an  nnusnal  immu- 
nity from  such  reliance  and  the  consequent  fully 
alert  and  circumspect  habit  of  behavior  nnder  the 
high  lights  of  explicit  consciousness.  We  draw, 
after  our  several  manners,  upon  sabconscionsly 
matured  resources  in  support  of  deliberately 
constructive  efforts,  of  definitely  set  problems, 
or  of  less  strenuous  jeA  purposeful  endeavor,  all 
in  iait  conformity  to  the  normal  procedure,  and 
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with  variable  sttceesB.  There  is  an  irr^pilaT  se- 
queDce  of  fat  and  lean,  of  unanticipated  fertility 
and  disappointii^  failure,  of  crops  modest  but 
reliable  and  others  more  unoertain.  In  r^ard  to 
the  averse  yield  and  the  slighter  shortages  and 
prof  usious  ~  the  middle  r^;istet8  of  deviation  from 
the  normal — we  are  not  over^urious.  We  hare 
come  to  accept  the  diveraties  of  minds  and  tlie 
flnctnationi  and  limitaticHts  of  oar  own  meutal 
instrumeot  as'  a  familiar  lot  in  the  natiual  order 
of  things;  to  realize  reeignedlj  to  what  extent 
our  individual  gait  in  its  ordinary  excursions,  and 
in  its  occasional  more  ambitious  flights,  leans  upon 
favwing  mood  or  the  pressore  of  eircnmstanc^ 
with  what  tenqteramental  dependence  we  await 
or  encourage  the  auspicious  conjunction  of  quite 
mundane  influences  to  bring  to  fruitage  what  we 
feel  that  our  estate  has  the  possibility  to  hear;  or 
in  more  homely  phrase^  how  reliably  the  domestao 
ni^  suits  his  pace  to  onx  interests,  and  submits  to 
bridle  and  spur, — a  discipline  that  we  might  hesi- 
tate to  f^ply  to  a  more  hig^-spirited  Pegasus. 
Marked  inunnni^  from  snch  dependence  char* 
acterizes  a  type  of  mind  that  conducts  soberly 
and  circumspectly  its  step-hy-st«p  advance ;  such 
steadiness  of  gait,  well-regulated  command  of 
accumulated  detail,  neatly  pigeon-holed  availabil- 
ity of  resources,  dear  logical  working  of  trained 
facilities,  fit  their  possessors  for  tasks  of  great 
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practical  utility,  and  not  improbably  for  eoter- 
prises  vast  and  complex,  wbicb  for  tbe  most  part 
is  what  tiie  irorld  requires  and  rewards.  Such 
a  reliable  flow  from  a  steadily  fed  spring,  with 
slight  dependence  upon  occasional  spurts  from 
more  uncertain  sources,  suggests  a  matter-of-fact, 
not  OTer-senative  tanperament,  whose  fluctoar 
tions  seem  well  controlled  and  rarely  extend  be- 
yond predictable  limits, — a  mind  that  bears  stead- 
fastly to  outlined  purpose  with  no  unnecessary 
soariug  to  higher  realms  for  wider  outlook,  and 
not  much  loitering  by  the  way.  It  suggests  a 
temperament, — clearly  not  a  deficiency, — and  for 
many  lines  of  endeavor,  indeed,  a  favoring  talent; 
it  su^ests,  moreover,  a  mature,  sedate,  adjusted 
type  of  procedure  that  has  outgrown,  so  far  as  it 
may  have  ever  deeply  experienced  it,  the  stonn- 
and-stress  unaettlement  of  yontii — and  finds  ex- 
pression in  manifold  grades  and  shades  among 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 

The  notably  emphasized  dependence  upon  sub- 
conscious facilitation  is  naturally  more  interesting 
to  our  theme,  and  presents,  by  contrasted  deepen- 
ing of  shadows  and  raising  of  the  high  lights  again, 
a  temperament,  an  individually  characteristic  mode 
of  bringing  forth,  under  massively  complex  influ- 
ences, the  special  issues  of  our  several  talents.  The 
la^r  and  deeper  fluctuations,  the  more  vivid 
imaginings,  the  more  intensive  responsiveness  to 
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mood  and  conditioD,  tbe  readier  falling  back  upon 
inner  and  vagnelj  sensed  relations,  the  acutely 
developed  impressionism  of  appreciation  and  jadg> 
ment,  the  yonthfullj  tempered  and  emotionally 
guided  striving  for  the  higher  ranges  of  achieve- 
ment, —  all  these  other  halves  of  the  conditions 
for  successful  endeavor  may  be  developed  to  the 
disparagement  of  their  contrasting  counterparts, 
and  thus  mould  a  mind  to  eza^^rated,  and  yet 
vithal  normal  dependence  upon  those  undercur- 
rents of  resource  and  dispositions  of  temper  that 
have  been  shown  to  constitute  the  groundwork  for 
subconscious  facilitation.  We  appreciate,  more- 
over, that  the  mental  realm  within  which  such 
susceptibility  to  sympathy  of  mood  and  to  the 
oscillataons,  even  the  caprices,  of  a  high-strung 
dispositioD  is  most  characteristically  displayed,  is 
that  of  the  emotionally  prompted  and  imaginative 
phases  of  our  being.  The  greater  dependence  upon 
favoring  moments,  in  occupations  tbat  nnfold 
the  inner  harmonies  of  the  sentimental  life ;  the 
greater  need  of  "  inspiration  "  in  composition  that 
proceeds  by  fancy  rather  than  by  logic,  by  deeper 
drafts  upon  the  undercurrents  of  sensibility,  that 
only  in  the  master  spirit  become  articulate;  — 
all  this  suggests  the  temperament  in  high  or  low 
degree,  that  relies  lately  upon  the  deeper  re- 
sources of  a  sensitive  nature,  that  readily  forsakes 
effort  for  intuition,  at  times  building  far  better 
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titan  it  knows  how^  at  timea  obstinatelj  nnfvo- 

gresuve. 

The  po6t,  the  dramatiBt,  the  artast,  the  mnsiciaii^ 
and  many  ano&er  devotee  of  the  moses  are  in 
this  aspect  of  a  nature  all  compact ;  yet  the  com- 
mon emotional  source  of  their  creations,  though 
intimately  characteristic,  should  not  be  coDstmed 
to  exclude  logical  procedures  from  such  depend- 
ence. On  the  contrary,  these  reasoned  types  of 
specialised  facilitation  are  enlightening  in  that 
they  serve  to  verify  circumstantially  the  sabcoo- 
Bcious  procedures  upon  which  the  talent  depends. 
The  ches»^laying,  memorizing,  and  computing 
prodigies  present  the  most  notable  instances  of 
such  talent.  While  our  knowledge  of  the  methods 
of  these  virtuosi  is  quite  defective,  —  and  the 
performers  themselves  condnct  their  operations  so 
subconsciously  as  to  contribute  little  to  our  en- 
lightenment,—  it  may  be  plau^bly  maintained 
that  the  amazing  proficiency  of  these  prodigies 
is  built  up  upon  a  native  disposition,  upon  a  pro- 
nounced vividness  of  sense-imagery,  and  upon 
an  extensive  command  of  familiarized  material. 
Arithmetical  prodigies,  along  with  painters,  poets, 
and  writers,  are  apt  to  project  a  situation  in  a 
brilliant  visual  image,  as  remarkable  for  the  scope 
and  complexity  of  details  as  for  its  accuracy  and 
ready  command.  They  see  as  on  imaginary  black- 
boards, or  like  the  fleeting  exposure  of  a  pictoie 
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tbrown  upon  the  screen,  the  partial  restiltaiit  of 
their  complex  calcnlatiotui.  With  closed  eyes  and 
a  strained  inner  vision,  they  buildup  their  constmc- 
tions  with  lai^e  inclosive  spans  of  procedure,  so 
snppressedly  reasoned  that  results  seem  to  follov 
upon  premisea  by  some  prompted  insight,  and  equa- 
tions yield  their  solution  as  in  a  flash.  By  extensive 
and  intdmately  familiarized  material  held  ever  ready 
for  service ;  by  passionate  and  incessant  devotion  to 
figures  ;  by  ceaseless  ruminatiou  over  primes  and 
squares  and  roots  and  products ;  by  facile  devis- 
ing of  shortcut  procedures  that  bring  resnlt  close 
to  premise,  there  is  acquired  a  g^^at  mass  of  "  un- 
derstudied" material,  mental  tables  of  predigested 
results,  in  the  manipulation  of  Trhich  formnlated 
procedures  come  to  play  a  decreasing  part.  The 
planning  and  the  sectional  construction  are,  in 
the  main,  consciously  directed  and  consummated, 
and  are  supported  at  every  st^e  by  the  minor 
operations  facilitated  to  the  point  of  mechanical 
automatism,  and  filling  in  the  niches  of  the  con- 
struction aa  fast  as  they  arise.  Moreover,  effort 
accompanies  the  task,  and  in  some  fair  proportion 
to  its  nnfamiliaritjr  and  intrinsic  difficulty ;  in 
brief,  the  resolt,  however  notable,  maintains  an 
intelligible  rdation  to  the  normal  type  of  ante- 
cedents, and  may  thus  be  included  within  the 
instances  of  exalted  facilitation  dependent  alike 
upon  temperament  and  cultivation. 
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The  process  of  "  crystal  gazing,"  thongh  a  less 
delibeiatelj  cultivated  talent,  equally  depends  npon 
a  TiTid  supporting  imi^ety,  in  conjnnctdon  with 
a  peculiarity  of  favoring  disposition.*  Such  pro- 
jections appear  not  under  constant  control,  but 
are  facilitated  by  effort,  and  seem  to  find  their 
favored  material  in  just  those  incidents  that  are 
received  in  the  indirect  field  of  mental  atten- 
tion. The  process  also  demands  an  attitude  of 
withdrawal  from  ordinary  solicitations,  that  far- 
thers the  emergence  of  subcoDscious  impressions. 

Abnormal  psychology  finds  its  material  in 
deviatmg  states,  presenting  in  their  composition 
a  departure  in  degree  or  nature  of  the  component 
factors  of  the  normal  attitude.  The  significant 
deviations  extend  towards  the  pronounced  lower- 
ing of  such  purpose  in  the  idler  drifting  of  revery, 
and  again,  in  the  opposite  direction  towards  the 
sharpened  conceotratioo  of  effort  upon  a  unified 
endeavor,  which  in  turn  may  take  the  form  of  an 
objective  occupation  or  of  an  inner  thought-coa- 
strnction.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  superficially 
the  two  attitudes  bear  sufficient  resemblance  to  be 
included  under  a  conunoo  name.  Both  are  varie- 
ties of  abstraction ;  which  term  derives  its  perti- 
nence from  the  fact  that  what  the  mind  draws 
away  from  is  the  general  appeal  of  miscellaneous 
solicitation :  what  remains  undecided  is  how  far  the 

■  A  reference  to  pages  102-107  will  be  helpfaL 
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motive  of  the  vitbdrairal  eaggests  the  Inminons 
enei^  of  the  focused  Bunbeam,  or  the  nebnlons 
dispersion  of  a  misty  atmosphere.  More  signifi- 
cant than  the  mere  fact  of  Beclusioa  is  the  manner 
of  occupation  of  ike  cloistered  soul.  The  extreme 
OTer-intentneas  of  effort  may  reach  the  phase  of 
rapt  ecetasy,  a  complete  absorption  in  ideal  con- 
templation, the  issue  of  which,  if  not  too  passiTely 
conducted,  may  be  the  inception  of  a  notable  crea- 
tive effort,  a  supreme  concentration  of  a  mind 
saturated  with  a  definite  purpose  upon  the  solution 
of  a  long-cherished  issue.  The  "brown-study," 
'' wool-gathering "  period  of  vacancy  is  a  very 
different  blending  of  the  tints  —  though  poscdbly 
selected  from  the  same  portions  of  the  spectrum 
— that  brings  the  "abstracted"  subject  near  to 
the  realm  of  dreams.  Yet  the  wavelike  character 
of  the  most  intense,  as  of  aimless  occupation,  pro- 
vides for  "troughs"  of  recedence  preparatory  to 
"  crests  "  of  advance, — a  refreshening  of  energy,  as 
it  were,  by  a  plunge  into  the  subconscious  stream.* 

'  In  a  inggMtiTa  eunj  Dr.  Geo^  Hirtb  piopMM  the  qner; 
"TFormn  rind  tar  zentreulT"  (1896),  and  pertinently  remarki 
that  then  are  two  fcinda  of  "  Zentrentheil :  "  the  absent-oiinded- 
nesB  of  the  profeuor  (Gdehrtett-ZtrttreulkeU)  u  tha  iDaciiaitiTeiieaB, 
through  ioiter  absorption,  to  praetiaal  appeal*  ;  the  abteat-miiided- 
iMM  or  diatraotibility  of  the  pnpil  (SAiSler-Zentrtu&eU')  repreaeota 
a  eonverte  tjpe,  in  whioh  every  tririal  objaet'iTe  tolidtataoD  with- 
drawi  the  ilender  attention  from  ita  task.  Br.  Hittfa,  waiving  the 
implioatioQ  of  the  context,  addi  that  monke ji  laem  to  pav  the 
«hoI«  of  their  livef  in  jnit  meh  diatraotioD-weleoming  ooenpationa. 
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When  we  abandon  the  nonnal  attitade  and 
are  faced  dreamirard,  we  meet  the  obligation  — 
already  absolved — of  appraising  the  quality  of 
the  transformed  perapectiTe  oi  the  new  vista, 
and  i^^ain  of  tracing  more  analyticaUy  the  devel- 
opment by  whioh  the  ensuing  stage  acquires  its 
differentiating  traita.  For  such  purpose  we  may 
profitably  recall  the  transitional  feeling  to  which 
we  yield  when  we  invite  revery,  and  float  widi 
the  stoeam.  What  ensaes  in  this  "letting^" 
period  is  the  fading  away  of  the  outer  world 
under  a  release  of  active  tension,  a  dismissal  of 
responsibilities,  a  passive  acceptance,  even  a  Gal- 
lons nnconcern  towards  what  may  come,  a  sur- 
cease of  energy,  the  end-of-day  attitude  of  shp- 
pered  ease  in  a  drowsy  revery  by  the  fireside. 
Important  in  this  toansformation,  in  its  larger 
features  as  in  detail,  is  the  fluctuation  of  debits 
and  credits  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  ledger ; 
what  is  plus  in  the  one  field  is  minus  in  the  other. 
Accordingly,  the  time  and  place  and  circumstance 
of  revery  are  chosen  to  diminish  or  dismiss  the 
appeal  of  outward  stimuli:  the  gathering  dusk, 
the  calm  of  solitude,  the  soothing  familiarity  of 
surroundings,  a  restful  quiet,  or  at  most  the  mo- 
notonous tick  of  a  clock,  that  marks  time  yet  car- 
ries no  messi^  that  needs  decipherment.  These 
negative  dispositions  release  the  mind  for  inner 
promptings  and  bring  forward  the  undercurrents 
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d  concern.  Presumably,  a  siinilar  reversal  within 
the  sensory  fidd  becomes  notable ;  and  as  outer 
attention  fades,  the  organic  feelings  take  possee- 
sion.  They  may  color  the  mood  of  our  medita- 
tions, and  if  positiTe  in  tone,  direct  the  currents 
of  thought.  Indisposition  similarly  asserts  itself ; 
a  headache,  that  is  struggled  against  and  kept 
down  during  hoars  of  duty,  throbs  with  renewed 
^ony  as  we  at  last  yield  to  its  nrgency.  The 
fed  of  our  body  and  the  fluctuations  of  its  con- 
dition su^  up  more  distiDctly  as  we  dismiss  the 
outer  world ;  and  their  presentatiTe  dominance  fui^ 
nishes  an  ingredient  in  the  stuff  that  dreams  are 
made  of.  As  the  outer  woridliness  of  oocupatiou 
withdraws,  the  inner  regrets,  disappointments, 
forebodings,  that  we  escape  in  active  absorption, 
return.  For  we  drown  our  cares  in  work  or  recrea- 
tion ;  and  the  chief  rivals  of  purposive  occupation 
—  at  times  most  tronblesome  to  dismiss — are 
these  same  distractions  of  the  environment  and 
the  cares  or  interests  of  personal  concern ;  with 
the  abeyance  of  conscions  direction,  these  refused 
fdaimants  push  forward  and  fill  the  forum  of  the 
inner  life.  Revery,  which  is  in  part  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  subconsciously  sustained  and  con- 
sciously restrained  interests,  in  part  the  refreshen- 
ing or  compensation  for  our  sterner  moments, 
mingles  with  the  trends  of  the  mental  progression, 
whose  deposits  of  associative  material  it  builds 
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apon,  bnt  pats  to  nev  uses,  and  changes  the 
values  of  whatever  it  tonches.*  In  sncfa  change 
the  dominance  of  the  emotional  promptings  — 
ever  deeper  and  less  explicit  than  conscious  ex- 
pression —  may  give  the  keynote  to  the  musings. 
The  laying  biue  and  the  moral  accounting  of 
our  motives  seek  their  confessional  hoar  vben 
the  hreadwinning  activities  are  dismissed ;  and 
the  night-thoughts  take  on  their  reflective,  re- 
pentant, resolute,  yearning,  or  prospecting  mood. 
Long  before  we  sleep  are  our  minds  attuned  to 
dreams. 

In  dreamlike  states  the  waves  of  strenuoas 
activity  recede ;  and  the  ensuing  calm  is  broken 
only  by  an  occasional  gust,  bringing  back,  as  by 
a  veering  wind,  the  currente  of  the  day's  occapa- 
tioQB.  Such  change  of  conditions  involves  three 
aspects :  the  activity  of  the  sensory  dispositions,  of 
the  associative  procedures,  and  of  the  modes  of 
response.  The  formula  for  the  dream  of  ordinary 
sleep  presents  a  simple  combination  of  values ;  the 
outward  sensory  dispositions  are  so  nearly  hushed 
that  their  direct  contribution  is  bat  occasional ; 
the  bodily  sensations  at  times  reach  a  prepondei^ 
ant  influence,  but  as  a  rule  are  not  as  detemunar 
tive  of  the  issue  as  the  elaboiative  procedures  that 

>  It  is  ueadleu  to  e»nj  ont  tbis  leUtion  in  debtil,  M  Um 
drmm*  thenuelTMMoleuljducloM  them.  The  pertinent  uialj- 
■u  will  b«  foDDd  on  pmgei  IH-ISO,  211-214,  ud  2i&-261. 
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weave  the  slender  incidents  into  a  fantastic  tale ; 
in  normal  dreaming  we  are  quiescent,  vitb  Benses 
and  mnscles  both  inactive,  with  eyes  only  for  the 
stage  of  the  mental  theatre.  Yet  any  inclination 
to  regard  all  dreaming  as  thus  paasiye,  introspec- 
tive, unrestrainedly  imaginative,  Till  at  once  be 
dismissed  when  we  r^^ard  the  varianta  of  dream- 
states.  In  these  the  values  and  relations  of  the 
tiiree  components  may  be  moderately  or  decidedly 
altered.  Ordinarily,  the  transition  from  dreams  to 
waking  restores  all  tiu«e  of  the  mental  activities 
to  the  normal  status :  as  the  dream-thread  snaps, 
we  find  our  place  in  the  waking  world ;  we  are  alert 
to  our  surroundings,  take  charge  of  our  directive 
opportunities,  and  resume  life  under  the  dominant 
interests  of  our  composite  nature.  The  opening 
of  the  eyes  is  so  intimately  associated  with  this 
transition  that  we  should  regard  it  as  quite  abnor- 
mal for  the  distinctive  movement  of  dreams  to 
continue  after  the  curtain  is  raised  upon  the  world 
without;  or  that  the  individual,  thus  coming  into 
possession  of  his  own,  should  fail  to  take  advan- 
t^e  of  his  privileges.  Yet  transitional  dreamlike 
states  —  possibly  but  moderate  deviations  from 
ordinary  dreaming — exhibit  some  encroachment 
of  the  one  field  npon  the  other.  In  such  incom- 
plete wakefulness  there  may  appear  the  play  of 
the  waking  directive  mood  upon  the  dream-con- 
tent, or  of  the  dream-manner  upon  the  material 
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-  presented  to  tlieirakmgaeiiBes.^  Thedream4rend 
for  a  little  oontinaes  in  the  real  world ;  or  the 
dreamer,  nov  awake,  sees  pictoriallj  projected  into 
space  the  constmction  of  liis  dream-Tiaon,  or 
bears,  as  if  borne  on  outer  air,  the  voices  tbat 
spoke  to  bim  in  dreams. 

A  quite  different  departure  from  the  standard 
formula  of  dreams,  and  natarallj  with  some  le- 
sunqition  of  waking  charaoteristics,  spears  in  the 
somnambulistic  or  active  dream,^  as  well  as  in 
delirium,  and  through  the  agency  of  the  differen- 
tial ohemistiy  of  the  p^chio  poisons,  as  thej  plaj 
so  subtly  upon  the  finer  elements  of  the  brain's 
structure.  In  somnambulism  the  eyes  may  open 
and  yet  not  arouse  the  directive  consciouraiess,  or 
arouse  it  so  feebly,  so  partially,  that  only  the  more 
automatic  facilities,  well  schooled  to  humbler  ser- 
vice, are  enlisted  in  tiie  dream-imposed  quest.  The 
elaborative  procedures  are  clearly  no  longer  those 
of  revery,  but  have  shifted  more  nearly  to  the 
opposite  type,  —  of  concentrated  purpose;  and 
the  whole  becomes  suggestive  of  the  hypnotic 
state,  which  the  formula  more  naturally  reaches 
from  the  opposite  direction.     In  other  words,  -if 

'  Tbii  tormoU  b«aoniM  v&rioiulj  Kpplioabls  to  the  gmap  of 
ineidenU  rMotuit«d  on  pftgM  182-187,  223-230,  and  235-237. 

*  The  •impleit  form  of  actJTe  di«*m  U  tb«t  in  yibiA  the  oKt- 
nnl  Aooompftnimeata  of  thought  or  emotion  break  otsf  into  txpre^- 
■ion.  Snch  ineipient  lomiuuubaliHni  Appear  in  inoidenU  Mattand 
tiirongtioat  the  leation  :  page*  233-366. 
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the  natoial  accidents  add  active  possibilitiefl  to  a 
dream-state  aod  yet  leave  the  dreamer  asleep,  ihen 
is  somnambuliBin ;  and  if  by  ao  artificial  iaterfer- 
eoce,  we  cnrtail  the  possibilities  of  waking  control 
without  inTolving  the  complete  disqualification  of 
sleep,  we  have  induced  hypnosis.  The  two  result- 
ing states,  though  retaining  differential  traits,  have 
thus  approached  and  met  upon  common  gronnd. 

Similarly,  whether  the  condition  arooaed  by 
opium,  hashed,  mescal,  alcohol,  nitrou»«xide,  or 
ether  shall  best  he  described  as  a  waking  state, 
disqualified  from  its  full  measure  of  normal  scope, 
or  as  a  dream-fitate  that  does  not  involve  ihe  com- 
plete transfonnation  charaeteristio  of  the  dreams  of 
ordinary  sleep,  is  an  issue  to  be  differently  deter- 
mined in  each  instance.  The  antestheticB  quickly 
take  one  into  sleep  and  beyond  the  realm  of 
dreams ;  but  in  their  onset,  and  as  the  incapacity 
lifts,  dreams  arise  displaying  the  typical  mental 
movements,  the  sources  of  motif  within  and  witif 
out,  the  manner  of  tiieir  embellishment, — all  in 
accord  with  the  formula  of  dream-revery.  The 
automatic  stage  may  appear  in  the  transition  to 
fall  awakening,  and  the  senses  be  aroused,  and 
significant  movements  and  speech  be  available, 
while  yet  the  personal  allegiance  is  to  the  dream- 
world.*   Delirium  offers  a. related  status  of  domi* 

n  pagM  242  and  244,  uid  related  onea 
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nance  of  Babjectave  fancies  in  a  troubled  aleep^ 
giving  way  at  interrab  to  wakefulness,  into  vhich 
the  imaginative  creations  are  projected  as  hal- 
lucinations, that  may  lead  to  speech  or  action  io 
pursuit  of  a  dream-impoaed  quest  or  in  recoil 
from  impending  calamity.  The  victim  of  alco- 
holic delirium  lives  much  nearer  to  vakefulness, 
if  not  actually  in  it;  his  delusions  give  strange 
distortions  to  the  actual  objects  of  his  Tisions, 
though  in  part  they  are  not  objective  at  all,  but 
mere  projections  of  an  excited  brain  *  acting  with 
impaired  control  and  incoherence.  The  opium 
dream  may  present  the  entire  range  of  transition 
from  waking  orientation  to  capricious  revery. 
There  may  ensue  long  periods  in  which,  as  soon 
as  the  eyes  close,  phantoms  appear  and  play  their 
parts  in  confusing  transformations,  to  be  dispelled 
instantly  by  occupation  in  objective  interests.  In 
other  cases,  the  hallucinations  work  their  charms 
upon  the  environment  to  which,  as  most  cbaiactei^ 
istically  in  the  mescal  intoxication,  the  subject 
remains  rationally  responnve.  He  observes  and 
records  the  successiTe  transformations  of  the  wall- 

'  Tbs  deaoriptioD  at  oum  mmIU  tha  phsDoineiw  of  Mtnal  !■»• 
Mutit;;  for  eerUin  of  the  oppmsaioni  olearl;  invade  the  mldiif 
houn,  project  their  tudluoinatioiu  into  the  living  world,  inpoM 
delmione,  imperative  ideas,  and  incoherent  traina  of  thought,  im- 
pair  the  will,  and  drive  the  impolaea  to  irmaiatible  aotiona,  thu 
neoking  the  aelf  or  disabling  it  so  long  aa  the  tyranny  endiirea. 
The  aame  eonaiderationa  have  aroused  the  comment  that  if  we 
were  to  Mt  out  and  credit  oat  dreams,  we  ahould  be  rated  insaaa. 
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paper  patterns,  or  the  colored  effulgence  of  dull 
familiar  objects,  appreciating  well,  though  possibly 
with  some  alarm,  that  it  is  all  a  trick  of  his  poi- 
Boned  brain-cdls,  despite  which  he  retains  fair  con- 
trol over  his  reflective  processes  and  the  otgans 
of  his  will.  In  yet  other  stages  the  opium-eater  is 
more  asleep  than  awake;  and  the  dream-reveriea, 
though  persistent  and  recurrent  in  theme  and 
of  one  pervanve  mood  (like  those  of  the  delirium 
of  fever),  are  nnnustakably  reveries  with  little 
projection  into  or  intruaon  from  the  outer  world. 
The  altered  values  of  perceptive,  elaborative,  and 
active  factors  in  these  deliriant  and  intoxicant 
states  thus  run  the  gamut  of  excess  and  defect* 
combining  in  versatile  permutations  the  several 
characteristics  of  the  waking  and  of  the  dream- 
ing self.' 

Id  following  the  outlined  plan  of  preaentatioa, 
the  relations  of  states  of  abnormal  concentration 
should  be  next  surveyed.  It  will,  however,  be 
more  helpful  to  indicate  at  once  the  common  con- 
ception to  which  the  varieties  of  mental  abeyance 
as  well  as  of  distorted  waking  conform.  Such  a 
principle  is  found  in  dissociation,  which  refers  to 
the  partial  presence,  witii  impaired  relations,  of 
factors  normally  folly  associated  and  integrally 
coordinated.    In  this  view,  dreaming  itself  is  but 

'  UtedeseripUoiuinoatpertiDent  tothepliBDotiieiutliatrefemd 
ta  M«  to  be  fonnd  on  pRges  237-244  uid  252-262. 
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a  phase  of  snch  dissociatioD,  characterized  by 
dotniiiaiice  of  invardlj  prompted  elaboration  and 
feebly  responsive  perception,  along  with  quieecence 
of  the  aotire  will  and  closure  of  outward  seises. 
Dreamless  sleep  would  represent  the  more  com- 
plete abeyance,  —  with  sense  and  thought  saxd 
will,  all  suspended,  or  as  nearly  so  as  die  d^th  of 
sleep  permits ;  while  dreaming,  tme  to  its  connec- 
tion with  the  lighter  moments  of  aleep,  is  already 
partial  wakefulness.  As  on  die  one  side  diere  is 
abeyance,  there  is  on  die  other  special  excitation 
that  resists  sleep  and  stirs  die  brain  to  actiTitieB 
beyond  the  natural  vigor,  or  forces  upon  it  per- 
ceptions, thoughts,  and  impulses  which  it  imper- 
fectly resists.  The  mingling  of  dream-revery  with 
waking construction^and  the  imposed  disturbances 
of  excitement,  appear  in  the  varieties  of  drug^in- 
toxication;  such  states  again  represent  dissociated 
procedures,  that  combine  in  abnormal  manner  par- 
tial loss  with  partial  retention ;  dream-projection 
persists  in  clear  vision,  dretun-sequences  intrude 
upon  waking  life ;  or  the  dreamer  regiuns  in  part 
the  power  of  action  without  fall  orientation,  or 
is  haunted  as  be  moves  in  the  one  world  by  the 
spectral  inhabitants  of  the  other.  Finally,  there 
is  intimately  characteristic  of  the  conscions  life  the 
distinctive  factor  of  directive  action,  of  an  adjusted 
attention,  of  a  logically  regulative  procedure; 
while  similarly  characteristic  of  subconscious  paz> 
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tioipatioQ  or  dominance  is  a  mental  progressiou 
whose  close  affiJiations  are  to  the  more  spontane- 
ous, nnrestrained,  inward  dispositions,  that  appear 
most  independently  when  their  powerful  rivals  in 
the  psychic  life  are  in  abeyance.  In  the  light 
of  such  contrast,  the  allegiances  of  dreams  and 
of  waking  help  to  determine  the  honndaries  of  the 
conscious  and  the  subconsciooa  domain. 

The  acceptance  of  dissociation  as  an  ezplanar 
tory  principle  incnrs  the  obligation  of  defending 
its  pertinence  and  of  developing  its  theoretical 
status.  To  this  end  an  intimate  surrey  of  the 
imj^ioations  of  normal  experience  and  a  return 
to  certain  fundamental  analyses  are  alike  neces- 
sary. The  standard  procedure  —  that  of  a  noimal 
individual  active  in  a  normal  state — implies  an 
environment,  in  adjustment  to  which  such  activ- 
i^  is  conducted.  The  waves  of  stimulation  and 
response  as  they  sutge  through  the  nervous 
system  set  up  a  train  of  concomitaut  sequences, 
the  nature  of  which  is  revealed  only  to  an  inner 
observation.  The  full  complement  of  ^'privileges" 
which  a  developed  conscious  procedure  entails, 
may  be  grouped  about  three  central  phases:  the 
first,  a  subjective  orientation  by  virtue  of  which 
the  wave  finds  a  place  within  the  organic  system 
along  with  other  waves  and  their  reactions  upon 
the  conmion  stream;  the  second,  an  objective  ori- 
entation, through  which  it  gets  a  setting  in  con- 
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dition  and  circumstance;  the  third,  the  intrinnc 

energy  that  imparts  to  it  the  distinction  of  being 
a  wave.  A  supplementaty  illustration  may  be 
helpful :  A  festive  procession  of  vehicles  passes 
along  an  avenne  lined  with  houses  and  trees; 
at  a  given  moment  a  certain  one  crosses  the  field 
of  vision  and  thus  occupies  the  for^;roniid,  and 
does  so  as  a  member  of  a  series ;  its  motion  is 
relative  to  and  is  projected  against  the  stati^mary 
background  of  houses  and  trees ;  and  its  motive 
power  is  efEciently  at  work  to  carry  it  along. 
When  a  mental  movement  takes  place,  it  involves 
a  definite  content  in  the  foregroand,  that  in 
turn  is  but  an  incident  in  a  procession,  involves  - 
secondly  a  background  in  relation  to  which  the 
movement  finds  its  bearings,  and  finally,  an  effec- 
tive impulse  to  maintain  and  direct  the  progress. 
These  implications  when  tiins  simply  and  objec- 
tively reduced,  are  obvious ;  but  when  translated 
into  die  intricacies  of  the  organic  life  of  the  mind, 
their  more  complex  embodiment  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  decipher;  and  the  difficulty  is  inherent 
above  all  in  die  distinctive  feature  thereof,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  whole  becomes  a  conscious 
procedure;  for  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  psychic 
experience  to  arouse  a  realization  of  its  place  in  a 
series,  and  of  the  background  that  it  is  passing, 
and  of  the  fact  that  it  is  moving :  such  realization 
involves  the  conception  of  a  conscious  self. 
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For  definiteness  of  reference,  I  speak  of  tiie 
three  "  privileges  "  of  the  mature  psychic  proced- 
ure as  incorporatioD,  orientation,  and  initiatiT'e. 
Accordingly,  the  present  movement  of  mj  pen  in 
writing  (in  addition  to  the  content,  import,  and 
form  of  the  resolt)  is  something  of  which  I  am 
amply  aware  as  it  proceeds,  and  not  as  a  detached 
act,  hut  as  complexly  bound  up  with  the  evolution 
hy  which  my  individual  self  with  all  its  accumu- 
lated experience  has  reached  this  particular  junc- 
ture ;  further,  the  writing  is  going  on  in  familiar 
surroundings  to  which  I  retun  an  undercurrent 
of  adjustment,  and  is  adjusted  also  in  a  time- 
series  in  which  objective  events  intricately  enter ; 
and  in  turn  I  am  aware  that  I  must  maintain 
my  thought  and  my  hand  in  fitting  energy  to  keep 
the  pen  agoing.  Thus  the  fully  privil^ed  con- 
scious act  involves  not  alone  the  specifically  defin- 
ing content  in  terms  of  direct  receptive  processes, 
and  concrete  associative  affiliations,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  muscular  channels ;  bat  its  status  implies 
tiie  infusion  of  a  certain  guaUty  of  hearing  into 
what  these  components  furnish;  and  this  ovet^ 
laying  envelope  is  the  ioteg^ting  consummation 
that  gives  to  the  whole  its  standing  in  the  psychic 
life.  Incorporation,  orientation,  and  initiative  are 
subject  to  the  fluctuations  that  beset  all  phases 
of  the  mental  movement;  their  presence  varies 
in  terms  of  intimacy  of  the  relations  that  they 
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establish,  and  above  all  in  expUcitness.  Bnt 
howeTer  feebly  availed  of  in  the  actaal  procedare, 
the  fact  that  the  privileges  of  sach  incorpora- 
tion, orientation,  and  initiative  remain  open,  and 
that  the  act  and  its  setting  may  instantly  be 
acknowledged  as  one's  own,  and  be  given  a  loc^ 
habitation  and  a  name,  stamp  the  movement  as  nor- 
mal and  integral.  In  the  slighter  deviations,  a 
momentary  confusion,  the  need  of  wider  alertness, 
may  intervene  before  the  privilege  is  rendered 
available ;  in  the  more  serious  ones,  a  real  change 
of  state ;  while  in  the  most  involved  abnormalities, 
the  privilege  is  r^ained  but  intermittently  and 
upon  the  basis  of  strenuous  reconstruction.  The 
formula  of  dissociation  thus  refers  to  conditions 
in  which  waves  flow  through  the  nervous  system, 
arousing  handicapped  types  of  sensibility  and 
responsiveness,  but  are  deprived  in  various  man- 
ner of  their  normal  associative  privileges.  Sensi- 
bility is  present,  bnt  in  certain  areas  does  not 
achieve  normal  incorporation;  iJie  outer  world 
makes  its  appeal,  but  orientation  to  it  is  defective 
and  liable  to  lapse  and  distortion  by  subjective 
intrusions;  the  muscular  contractions  combine 
in  significant  conduct,  but  tiie  initiative  of  a  per- 
sonal guidance  is  weakened  or  suspended.  The 
fact  that  a  selective  range  of  activities  continues, 
proves  to  what  extent  there  is  retention  of  o^^n- 
ized  functions ;   the  fact  that  such  activities  are 
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debarred  from  the  foil  measure  of  their  normal 
unplicatioQs,  indicates  the  manner  of  loss  that  is 
entailed.  And  inasmuch  as  any  change  of  status 
in  the  personal  quality  of  conduct — by  partial 
detachment  of  a  wave  from  the  stream — reflects 
upon  the  specific  manner  of  its  flow,  it  follows 
that  the  disint^^tion  of  a  dissociated  state  affects 
at  once  l^e  receptive,  elaboratire,  and  expressiTe 
content  of  conduct,  — its  formal  progressive  steps, 
— and  concomitantly,  the  privileges  of  normal 
affiliations  with  the  unifying  achievements  of  a 
developing  mind.  From  such  generic  basis,  the 
specific  types  of  retained  but  handicapped  func- 
tions, and  equally  the  relations  of  the  curtailments 
or  losses,  must  be  consistently  derived. 

An  impairment  of  the  incorporative  privilege 
implies  a  state  of  mind  in  which  the  psychic  move- 
ment persists,  but  without  attaining  normal  ac- 
knowledgment. Though  we  rec<^ize  how  selec- 
tive is  the  incorporative  activity,— for  we  absorb 
hut  a  fraction  of  the  varietieB  of  stimulation  by 
which  we  are  incessantly  assailed, — yet  a  pro- 
nounced disqualification  of  this  natural  privilege, 
a  notable  restriction  in  this  particular,  clearly  can 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  normal  mental  attitude. 
Anseetheeia  is  the  practical  symbol  of  such  loss, 
yet  not  primarily  of  the  physiological  variety 
involving  deeper  injury  to  brain-cells,  but  of  pffy- 
chic  exclusion  through  an  abnormal  attitude, — an 
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exclofiion  alwajs  selective  and  partial,  and  mgnifi- 
cant  by  the  coctrast  of  what  it  retains  and  what 
it  rejects,  as  well  as  bj  tbe  manner  thereof.  Total 
annstfaesia  implying  a  nearly  complete  depression 
of  the  meotal  wave  is  not  psjchologicallj,  instmc- 
tive.  To  render  a  man  sense-less  by  making  him 
equally  thought-less  and  will-less  seems  a  natural 
issue  of  a  serious  disqualification ;  for  we  meet  it 
in  stupor,  in  fainting,  in  the  shook  of  a  blow  upon 
the  bead,  in  the  overpowering  by  chloroform ;  and 
thoogh  we  may  not  wholly  understand  why  this 
ensues,  it  is  sufEcient  for  our  present  purpose  to 
appreciate  that  our  brain-oeUs  are  so  disposed  that 
their  activity  may  be  thus  suspended.  In  psychic 
auKstbesia  we  are  called  upon  to  recf^ize  a  dis- 
qualification of  more  partial  character,  and  yet 
inherently  of  no  more  mysterious  nature ;  here 
the  wave  courses  through  the  nervous  system,  bat 
without  establishing  as  it  goes  those  ramifying 
consequents,  concomitant  issues,  —  or  however 
we  choose  to  picture  the  process, — that  give  rise 
to  coDscions  incorporation,  but  are  yet  registered, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  some  lower  or  detached  t^pe 
of  procedure. 

Psychic  amesthesia  finds  its  simplest  embodiment 
in  the  restriction  of  the  field  resulting  from  pro- 
nounced abstraction ;  and  this  f^ain  is  either  a 
more  general  exclusion  of  all  but  the  one  focused 
area,  —  such  as  the  thinker  immersed  in  bis  prob- 
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lem  and  oblivioiu  of  all  else, — or  is  of  a  more 
specialized  type,  —  such  as  the  individual  vhose 
conviction  that  he  has  fot^tten  his  nmbrella  is 
so  unquestioned  that  he  fails  to  perceive  the 
article  securely  held  tinder  his  arm.  Such  lapses 
—  partial  or  miniature  failures  of  incorporation  of 
impressions  that  attain  a  lovrer  order  of  response 
— ve  have  abundantly  reviewed.  The  psychic  an- 
ffistbeaia  of  the  natural  somnambulist  is  amilarly 
a  natural  issue  of  his  half-awakened  mind ;  bis 
peculiar  limitations  of  awareness  reject  everything 
not  immediately  pertinent  to  his  contracted  occu- 
pation, even  to  an  insensibility  to  the  light  of  my 
match,  while  lighting  a  candle  with  a  match  of  his 
own  providing.  The  trance-state  is  again  selec- 
tively, in  some  directions  ezaltedly,  responsive, 
while  yet  mindful  of  other  phases  of  the  world  in 
which  it  moves  only  in  that  nnacknowledged  fash- 
ion that  must  be  regarded  as  a  msimed,  curtailed 
incorporation.  The  same  is  true  of  hypnosis ;  here 
the  replacement  of  spontaneity  by  imposed  sug^ 
gestion  offers  more  definite  experimental  proof, 
and  brilliantly  discloses  the  manner  and  measure 
of  the  impaired  incorporation,  which  even  when 
seemingly  insensitive  and  unresponsive,  paradoxi- 
cally yields  the  recognition  of  what  it  ignores. 
The  ansesthesias  of  hysteria  by  their  more  system- 
atic status  and  emotional  reenforcement  become 
the  classic  exemplars  of  this  elusive  but  fascinating 
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growp.  Paradoxical  and  caprioions  in  the  inolo* 
sioDS  and  exclusions  of  their  responsivenese,  there 
if)  yet  method  in  their  subtle  madneas,  that  like 
diplomacy,  conceals  moie  than  it  reveals.  In  the 
still-  more  personally  perrarave  disintegrations  of 
tlie  mind,  the  detachment  of  the  seceding  state 
from  the  awareness  of  the  life  of  its  alternate 
— which  may  be  one-sided  or  reciprooal  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  dividing  lesion — caniee 
the  anssthesia  to  its  most  intricate  development. 
Throughout  the  series  it  plays  a  directive  part, 
and  establishes  a  failure  of  incorporation,  as  a 
^pioal  sequence  of  abnormal  concentration.  Of 
peculiar  importance  as  evidence  of  such  loss  of 
privilege  is  tiie  failure  of  registry  by  the  incorpo- 
rative  self,  and  equally  the  indirect  r^istry  that 
ensues  in  spite  of  the  psychic  nullification ;  while 
the  contradictions  which  the  altered  coneciousnees 
is  forced  to  tolerate  in  order  to  keep  faith  with 
its  imposed  anfesthesias,  yet  furth»  intricate  a 
decidedly  complex  situation. 

The  loss  of  orientation  suggests  a  deep-seated 
Spapairment,  a  decided  breach  with  nomuUity;  it 
involves  an  out-of-relatioDship  with  t^e  deeper 
implications  of  experience  ;  and  its  interpretation 
bears  closely  upon  the  allied  philosophic  issues. 
It  proposes  the  problem  of  subject  and  object. 
While  I  may  be  assured  that  my  knowledge  of 
the  objective  world  is  but  the  restatraaent  of  my 
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mental  respouBiveness,  I  yet  insist  apon  holding 
apart  the  mental  constructionB  founded  upon  fact, 
from  those  whose  origin  is  prompted  hy  Uie  more 
qiontaneons  energies  of  the  same  psychic  endow- 
ment that  reveals  to  me  the  worid  of  matter. 
Stated  more  simply,  I  know  the  world  witiiont, 
which  in  a  very  true  sense  is  a  world  of  my  own 
construction;  and  yet  hy  exercise  of  the  same 
privities,  I  know  the  more  intimate  mental  world 
in  which  my  imaginings  hold  sway ;  while  in  addi- 
tion I  rect^nize,  as  in  my  practical  hehavior  I 
utilize,  the  relatioiis  of  the  one  to  the  other. 
Unless  I  hold  apart  the  world  of  fancy  from  the 
world  of  reality,  I  jeopardize  my  practical  sanity. 
I  must  ever  distinguish  hetween  my  inventions 
and  my  experiences,  my  memories  and  my  fancies, 
my  hopes  and  my  observations,  my  intentions  and 
my  deeds,  and  most  decidedly  between  my  dreams 
and  the  waking  reality.  Illusion,  hallucination, 
error,  fallacy,  are  common  enough ;  and  a  consid- 
erable range  of  deception  is  the  common  lot.  We 
are  ever  ready  to  eke  out  v^^e  perception  by  sub* 
jective  contributions,  as  the  comprehensive  range 
of  illusions,  normal  and  abnormal,  abondantiy  il- 
lustrates. So  long  as  in  normal  situations  we  hold 
the  two  apart,  and  yet  realize  the  transitions  from 
one  to  the  other  and  their  reciprocal  reactions,  we 
may  be  said  to  orientate  our  momentary  mental 
occupation  to  the  momentary  environment.   Yary- 
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iDg  vith  the  attitnde  of  such  occapatioii,  the 
orienting  process  vill  assume  variably  explicit  or 
distinctive  form.  In  receiving  a  seose-impressioo, 
I  follow  it  with  an  immediate  judgment  of  tfae 
status  thereof ;  I  not  only  see  the  chair,  but  decide 
that  it  is  a  real  chair,  occupying  actual  ^>ace, 
and  not  a  painting  or  a  reflection  or  an  hallucina- 
tion ;  and  when  I  exercise  my  will  upon  the  object 
thus  presented,  I  expect  the  latter  to  exhibit  the 
behavior  natural  to  the  physical  world.  If  I  make 
a  proper  lifting  effort,  I  expect  the  chair  to  rise ; 
and  if  I  let  go  my  hold,  to  see  it  fall.  I  thus  con- 
stantly, however  undesignedly,  verify,  experiment 
with,  and  anticipate  the  relations  of  the  material 
world,  and  in  accord  therewith  shape  my  practical 
tendencies  to  thought  and  action.  Even  in  my 
most  thought-centred  attitudes  I  maintain  such 
supporting,  though  snbdued  relation  to  my  envi- 
ronment. When  my  orientation  fails,  it  presents 
a  confusion  in  some  measure  between  the  inner 
and  the  outer  world.  Yet  the  awareness  of  such 
confusion  will  emerge  only  so  far  as  I  maintaio 
relations,  however  enfeebled,  to  each,  and  recog- 
nize the  subjective  by  contrast  with  the  objective. 
If  all  my  impressions  remain  of  one  consistent 
type,  they  constitute  for  the  moment  my  world ; 
I  am  in  that  world  and  of  it,  and  questions  of 
reality  do  not  arise.  Such  experience  is  convin- 
cing ;  and  though  it  may  be  subjective,  it  is  not 
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subjective  to  me  until  I  have  some  other  standard 
of  realty  by  which  to  feel  it  so.  To  me,  while 
dreaming,  my  dream-experience  is  real,  quite  as 
real,  even  more  vividly  so,  than  the  incidents  of 
my  more  critical  wakefulness ;  and  it  is  a  dream 
only  to  my  awakened  judgment.  ConvMsely,  I 
may  be  the  victim  of  a  realistic  and  terrifying 
hallucination,  and  yet  recognize  its  true  origin  by 
observing  that  my  hallucinated  image  does  not 
behave  like  the  rest  of  the  world  i^ainst  which  it 
is  projected.  The  shadow  that  moves  across  the 
background  proves  the  nature  of  the  one  as  well 
as  of  the  other.  If  I  have  so  excited  my  brain- 
cells  by  alcohol,  or  mescal,  or  hasbeesh>  that  they 
react  by  calling  forth  things  of  fancy,  I  yet  real- 
ize their  unlikeness  to  the  things  of  solid  flesh, 
because  despite  my  subjection  to  the  drug,  I  am 
awake  to  these  outer  solicitations. 

A  characteristic  state  of  disturbed  orientation 
thus  inclines  to  a  confusion  of  subjective  and  ob- 
jective, the  intrusion  of  an  inwardly  prompted 
impression  into  an  ontward  situation ;  in  other 
words,  a  pseudo-perception  or  hallucination.  For 
there  are  but  two  sources  of  the  mental  impres- 
sion }  and  what  is  not  garnered  from  without  is 
contributed  from  within.  Tlie  problem  is  twofold : 
the  conditions  under  which  such  haUucinatory 
images  arise,  and  their  mode  of  affecting  orienta- 
tion.  Our  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  first  is  so 
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beset  'with  hTpothesb  that  it  seems  better  to  waive 
ultimate  solatum,  and  provisionaUy  to  recognize 
a  oonditioD  of  OTer-susoeptibility  vithin  certain 
gToiqM  of  brain-oells  as  a  dispoBing  condition  of 
hallttcinatioaB.  Such  peculiar  dispositioo  is  clearly 
favored  by  temperamental  oonstitution,  is  induced 
or  facilitated  by  the  specific  action  of  drugs,  by 
the  enfeeblements  of  fasting,  insomnia,  or  fatigue, 
the  excitement  of  intense  anxiety,  the  instabilities 
of  hysteria,  or  the  disqualifications  of  hypnotisn. 
Under  these  excitations,  in  their  extreme  forms 
overstepping  the  borderland  of  sanity,  percep- 
tions arise  taking  on  the  semblance  of  sense-ooo- 
ditioned  appearances.  The  source  of  the  phantasm 
is  always  subjective,  though  variously  prompted. 
In  hypnosis  it  is  implanted  by  suggestion,  and 
meeting  with  no  hindrance  to  immediate  develop- 
ment, springs  into  life  with  the  suddenness  and 
vividness  of  a  dream ;  and  like  a  dream,  is  neces- 
sarily credited  because  the  corrective  reactions  to 
the  world  of  reality  are  in  both  cases  suspended. 
Henee  the  orientation  is  impaired,  and  is  so,  be 
it  observed,  not  because  an  hallucination  arises, 
but  because  it  is  credited ;  and  is  credited  because 
the  orientation  to  the  environment  is  distorted 
from  the  normal  perspective.  The  brain  excited 
with  hasheeslr  or  mescal  reacts  by  projecting 
visions ;  but  as  these  are  recognized  as  such,  the 
orientation  is  saved.   Yet  between  retention  and 
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loss,  there  interreiijes  in  Buch  psjchio  oomplezi- 
ties  a  Taried  range  of  transitional,  half-credited 
appearances  that  aze  coquetted  with,  partly  as 
make-beUeve,  partly  as  real,  and  possibly  assisted 
in  their  forthcoming  by  an  assenting  inclination. 
When  Dickens  walked  the  streets  with  Uttle  Nell 
at  his  side,  when  Miss  X.  saw  in  the  projection 
on  the  crystal  screen  a  phantom  Falis^  tearing  up 
garden-palings,  when  Oe  Quinoey's  opiam-drugged 
vision  converted  the  legs  of  chairs  imd  tables  into 
loatJbsome  reptiles,  or  when  Dr.  Mitchell,  nader 
the  influence  of  mescal,  saw  an  elaborate  Oothio 
tower  taking  shape  before  his  eyes,  there  was  in 
each  case  a  recognition  of  the  subjective  source 
of  the  vision,  though  the  conditiona  under  which 
these  projections  occurred  were  variously  abnor- 
mal. But  when  my  hypnotized  subject  leaps  across 
the  hearth-mg  under  the  impresdon  that  it  is 
a  brook,  or  sees  a  photograph  on  a  blank  card ; 
when  Mile.  Smith  encounters  her  "  spirit "  mmtor 
in  her  duly  occupations,  or  sees-  the  projection  of 
her  Martian  alphabet  upon  luminous  sir ;  or  when 
Miss  Beauchamp  hears  the  taunts  of  her  other 
self,  and  converts  the  reading  of  the  actual  words 
before  her  into  wholly  different  and  alarming  mes- 
sages, the  orientation  is  variously  interfered  with, 
and  the  integrity  of  thought  and  action  in  some 
part  sacrificed.  Yet  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
snboooscioas  activities  as  abnormally  displayed. 
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the  transitional  Tarieties  of  impaired  orientation 
are  equally  significant.  Here  belong  particnlarlj 
the  hallucinationB  of  hysteria,  and  of  the  post- 
hypnotic state ;  and  it  is  similarly  by  the  projection 
of  an  hallaciuation  that  in  caaea  of  disordered  per- 
sonality the  detached  consciousness  establishes 
intereonrse  irith  its  dissociated  mate.  The  most 
brilliant  example  thereof  —  because  unaffected  by 
"waking  compHcatioDB  —  is  furnished  by  the  record 
of  Mr.  Hanna,  whose  dreams  during  his  disin- 
tegrated period  were  of  two  distinctiTe  orders; 
the  ones,  weak  in  tone  and  bare  in  detail,  finding 
their  origin  in  the  handicapped  mental  life  sequent 
to  his  accident,  the  otbws,  far  more  vivid,  being 
projections  from  tiie  older,  complete  experience. 
These  might  equally  well  have  appeared,  as  in 
other  instances  they  did  appear,  during  waking 
hours,  while  the  impaired  personality  was  in  pos- 
session. By  such  subtle  means  the  issue  of  a  lapsed 
orientation  takes  the  form  of  an  hallucination, 
which  arises  from  peculiarly  disposed  susceptibil- 
ity, and  makes  its  entry  upon  the  mental  stage  in 
mimic  semblance  of  a  real  performer.  Such  usur- 
pation may  be  so  systematic  and  extensive  as  to 
replace  the  one  self  by  another,  the  real  world  by 
a  fictitious  counterpart 

Normal  orientation  is  maintained  by  the  con- 
stant application  of  a  corrective  judgment;  and 
tiie  lapse  of  such  judgment,  or  of  the  feeling  of 
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relatioD  to  which  it  may  be  reduced,  constitutes 
a  loss  of  orientation.  That  the  exercise  of  Buch 
critical  privilege  involves  a  directive  procedure, 
both  active  and  personal  in  tone,  is  obvious;  and 
that  to  such  extent  it  implies  the  integrity  of 
initiative  may  be  anticipated.  It  ia,  however, 
pertinent  to  note  that  the  active  factor  of  such 
adjostment  presupposes  an  open  channel  of 
sensibility,  and  that  the  closure  of  sudi  channel 
gives  the  opportunity  for  the  intonmon  of  the 
subjective  movements  of  the  mind.  The  critical 
judgmentfinds  its  natural  application  in  the  adjuat- 
ment  to  outer  relations;  for  both  are  phases  of 
mental  alertness.  As  we  lose  the  oater  world,  we 
invito  dreams.  As  the  hypnotic  consciousnesB  ia 
contracted  to  a  narrow  range  of  outer  perception, 
it  is  the  more  at  the  mercy  of  suggested  halluci- 
nations. As  the  intensity  and  swirl  of  delirium 
enthrall  the  mind,  the  actual  environment  is  oblit* 
erated,  and  the  patient  becomes  the  victim  of  his 
own  fevered  fancies;  while  in  the  more  lucid 
intervals,  the  recovery  of  an  undercurrent  of  ori- 
entation is  tested  at  once  by  some  rec(^ition  of 
the  subjective  tissue  of  the  troubled  visions,  and 
by  some  interest  in  real  stimuli.  The  lighter 
forms  of  impaired  orientation  may  be  no  more 
than  mere  bewilderment,  —  the  momentary  doubts 
ing  whether  so  unexpected  an  appearance  can  be 
real,  or  can  come  upon  one  while  awake,  which 
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means  orientated  to  the  vorld  of  realitj.  Yet 
its  developed  form  inTites  and  ineTitably  jields  to 
hallucinations;  and  this  for  the  very  reason  that 
the  vacating  of  the  field  bj  the  active  outward 
adjustment  is  an  abdication  in  favor  of  the  subjec- 
tive. Exclusion  from  tiie  one  world  is  immersion 
in  the  other;  and  it  is  chaiacteristieall;  in  the  mo- 
ment of  regaining  the  normal  vista,  after  more  or 
less  prolonged  immersion  in  the  world  of  visions, 
that  the  loss  of  the  critical  judgment  and  the 
chaos  which  it  entailed,  become  intimately  felt. 
Yet  once  more,  it  is  the  confusion  of  the  critical 
judgment  in  such  half-adjusted  conditions  as  hys- 
teria and  personal  disiutegration,  through  the  para- 
doxical allegiances  which  they  demand,  that  adds 
to  the  interpretation  its  most  distinctive  complex- 
ily,  requiring  in  place  of  distinctions  of  retention 
or  loss,  discerning  and  intricate  analyses. 

As  the  mental  wave  sweeps  through  the  nervous 
system  to  its  natural  consummation  in  action,  its 
progress  is  in  a  measure  sanctioned,  assisted,  or 
directed,  not  merely  submitted  to;  and  the  loss 
of  such  controlling  privilege  may  be  described  as 
an  impaired  initiative, — an  issue  that  presents 
distinctive  aspects  according  to  the  completeness 
of  the  invasion  and  its  relations  to  disturbances 
of  thought  and  sensibility.  Its  typical  embodi- 
ment is  an  imperative  impulse,  an  enforced  action, 
oj  at  the  slightest,  one  partially  detached  from 
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die  central  stream.  To  complete  the  terminology 
in  irhich  cmcesthesia  stands  for  impaired  incor- 
poiataon,  hallucination  for  defeetiTe  orientation^ 
there  seems  no  apter  term  than  impuleion  for  the 
lapsed  or  distorted  initiative.  Tet  the  impaired 
initiatiTe  is  like  the  other  defects,  a  psychic,  not 
a  psychological  loss.  There  is  no  tme  paralysis, 
even  thongh  the  moacles  seem  impotent,  nor  is 
the  imperative  impolse  parallel  in  status  to  a 
twitch,  or  spasm,  or  epileptic  seiznre,  discha^ng 
irregolarly  into  mnsonlar  chann^.  The  distorted 
action  is  still  signiiioant  condact,  and  the  pheno- 
menon is  abnormal  and  complex,  not  in  the  main 
beca'  "»  ^he  action  is  impulsire,  bnt  becaose  being 
so,  it  yet  proceeds  with  such  high  degree  of  logi- 
cal pertinence.  Though  enforced,  the  impulses  are 
int^ligently  maintained,  and  thns  rightfully  enter 
the  psychic  domain. 

Beferring  to  Uie  normal  analysis  for  the  rela* 
tions  of  the  sense  of  initiative  to  the  return  report 
uid  direction  of  the  accomplished  movement,  it 
will  be  sofEcient  to  bear  in  mind  that  bo  abnor- 
mal a  procedure  as  automatic  writing,  while  in  all 
cases  involving  a  lapsed  initiative,  may  or  may  not 
proceed  to  further  implication  of  loss  of  orien- 
tation and  incorporation.  The  hand  may  write 
automatically  while  its  owner  is  unaware  of  ite 
projected  expressions,  and  yet  may  feel  the  move* 
ment  and  may  read  the  record  as  it  proceeds,  — 
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all  the  while  folly  alert  to  his  surroondings.  In 
acting  out  a  post-faypnotic  suggestion,  the  subject 
maj  display  closely  allied  powers.  Yet  some  indi- 
viduals  canuot  command  automatic  writing  with- 
out first  going  into  a  trance  that  entails  to  some 
extent  a  loss  of  the  actual  objective  aituation. 
The  trance-state  is  in  this  respect  quite  variable^ 
and  is  compatible  with  almost  all  Tarieties  o£ 
orientation,  from  full  respondveoess  to  the  eavi- 
Tonment  to  complete  exclusicm  therefrom.  Quite 
characteristic  of  the  fully  privileged  initiative  is  the 
feeling  of  intention  that  precedes,  by  an  instant 
or  longer,  the  actual  execution ;  it  is  with  the 
presence  of  this  factor,  more  intimately  than  with 
any  other,  that  there  arises  the  feeling  of  freedom 
as  well  as  of  personal  motire.  This  has  altogether 
disappeared  in  developed  automatic  writing,  as  also 
in  any  activity  of  similar  status  in  which  the  per- 
former regards  his  action  as  an  interested  spec- 
tator would  look  upon  an  intruded  control  of  his 
muscles  from  some  source  outside  himself.  In 
the  slighter  departures  from  abnormality  there  is 
hardly  an  actual  impulsion ;  for  the  procedure 
involves  an  assisting  though  not  directing  disposi- 
tion. Yet  the  impaired  initiative,  even  in  such  alert 
states,  is  apt  to  bring  about  some  measure  of  anies- 
thesia,  —  an  issue  that  accords  with  our  general 
formula.*  It  has  been  verified  that  frequently  the 

>  See  pegea  116-139,  end  pegs  28B. 
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hand  that  vrites  automaticallj  is  insensitiTe ;  and 
that  in  the  "table-tilting"  of  the  spiritualistic 
stance,  the  muscles  of  the  ann  are  often  tightly 
tensed  without  arousing  an  awareness  of  their 
contraction ;  indeed,  the  subject  remains  quite 
convinced  that  hia  ene^^y  is  in  no  waj  responsible 
for  the  (to  him)  uninitiated  movement.  It  is  thus 
dear,  in  the  light  of  the  abnormal  data,  that  the 
impaired  initiative  is  of  all  the  factors  the  least 
likely  to  become  effective  in  isolation ;  its  en- 
feeblement  is  prone  to  involve  similar  defect  in 
incorporation  (anieathesia)  even  when  orientation 
is  retained  ;  and  the  development  of  its  more  pro- 
nounced forms  requires  so  profoundly  dissociated 
a  state  as  to  subject  the  entire  range  of  privileges 
to  ready  forfeiture. 

The  most  ^ical  form  of  an  impaired  initia- 
tive  is  one  that  substitutes  for  spontaneous  action 
an  impulse  imposed  from  another  source  than  tlie 
directive  will.  The  resulting  phenomena  differ 
mainly  according  to  tiie  origin  of  such  impulse, 
and  to  the  state  upon  which  it  is  intruded.  In 
somnambulism  it  arises  in  the  subconscious  sb-ata 
aroused  to  activity  by  some  dream-ltke  quest ;  in 
hypnosis  it  finds  its  largest  field  of  application, 
because  the  removal  of  initiative  is  here  so  nearly 
complete  that  any  suggestion,  not  too  violently 
incompatible  witii  the  subject's  normal  behavior, 
finds  the  muscular  channels  for  its  execution  at 
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command;  vhile  m  hysteria   the  impolseB    arm 

through  some  detached  snbconscions  suao^tibilitj, 
which  enforces  its  iateDtions  in  spite  of  a  seemingly 
aiert  vill,  or  upon  some  other  phase  of  the  joiot 
personality,  which,  without  share  in  &e  plans  and 
intentions,  finds  itself  driven  to  a  definite  action 
hy  an  imperious  impulse.  The  subject's  own 
awareness  in  such  a  situation  is  clearest  in  the 
post-hypnotie  state,  in  which  frequently  he  is  alert 
enough  to  appreciate  the  inconsequmoe  of  his  act, 
and  yet  can  find  no  peace  nntil  the  haunting  im- 
pulse is  appeased.  In  so  complex  a  disintegration 
as  that  of  Miss  Beauchamp,  the  serious  confiiets 
and  perplexitaee  o£  her  life  are  largely  due  to  the 
bondage  to  these  impulses,  frequently  initiated  by 
one  of  the  partial  personalities,  hut  imposed  i^wn 
another  as  a  penalty  enforced  upon  some  occasions 
with  a  knowledge  of  its  source,  and  upon  others 
without  it.  The  field  of  these  impulsions  is  charac- 
teristically that  of  the  deeper  disturbances,  whose 
analogies  to  the  symptoms  of  actual  insanity  hardly 
need  emphasis ;  and  it  is  thus  characteristic  be- 
cause such  disturbances  involve  a  loss  of  personal 
adjustment.  Such  status  belongs  to  them  notably 
in  so  far  as  they  are  of  spontaneous  origin  and 
force  their  entry  upon  the  active  concerns  of  life. 
Impulsions  with  restricted  spheres  of  influence, 
confined  to  segregated  areas,  or  artificially  pro- 
duced, are  exemplified  in  the  transient  disquali- 
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ficationa  of  aDtomatiam  and  hypnosis.  When  in 
such  states  of  enfeebled  initiative  suggestibility 
iq^tears,  it  does  so,  not  as  an  added  or  accidental 
phenomenon,  but  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
former ;  the  existence  of  the  impulsion  is  an  ex- 
pression of  suggestibiHt;.  When  the  independenee 
of  initiative  is  reduced  towards  complacency,  and 
all  assertiveness  and  resistance  is  exchanged  for 
abeyance  or  passivity,  the  vacating  thus  induced 
opens  the  channels  to  any  vigorous  solicitation 
to  which  the  mind  may  be  exposed.  It  is  the  pre- 
sence of  normal  initiative  that  prevents  our  mus- 
colar  system  from  being  played  upon  by  any 
chance  appeal,  and  reserves  its  use  for  the  expres- 
sion of  our  own  will.  With  this  disabled  or  sus- 
pended, by  whatever  means,  the  responsiveness  to 
su^estion  follows  inevitably,  and  will  proceed  as 
far  as  the  retained  powers  permit.  Hence  the  wide 
range  of  suggestion  in  hypnosis ;  and  hence  also 
the  liability  of  such  developed  automatism  to  in- 
volve as  well  loss  of  incorporation  and  orientation  : 
for  the  tenantless  condition  of  the  brain  reduces 
the  psychic  organism  to  a  curtailed  status,  with 
restricted  sensibilities,  thought,  and  will ;  and  of 
which  the  abnormal,  at  times  seemingly  incredi- 
ble, domination  of  imposed  impulses  is  the  most 
notable  issue. 

The  combined  privileges  of  incorporation,  ori- 
entation, and   initiative   acquire  meaning  with 
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reference  to  a  self ;  Trith  the  cod  joint  impairment 
of  all,  an  altered  state  is  induced ;  and  vhen  such 
alteration  is  endtiring  and  pervades  t^e  active  life, 
the  integrity  of  the  self  is  forfeited,  and  the  poss- 
bilities  of  unified  conduct  and  derelopment  pro 
portionately  lost.  It  is  becaose  this  active  factor 
of  the  mental  progression  is  so  commanding,  that 
the  sense  of  initiative  is  of  all  the  participants  in 
the  mental  procedure  the  most  intimately  bound 
up  'with  the  personal  feelings.  That  this  feeling  of 
the  ego  as  the  prime  mover  and  maintainer  of  the 
psychic  life  ia  not  the  whole  of  personality,  and 
possibly  only  a  sensible  index  thereof,  needs  but 
moderate  emphasis.  The  feeling  of  self-activity 
is  an  acquisition  variously  exercised  and  variously 
forfeited ;  its  maintenance  —  doubtless  a  most  com- 
plex affair —  centres  about  the  feeling  of  transition 
from  one  moment  of  conscioaaness  to  another, 
frith  some  reference  to  the  variable  content  of  each, 
to  the  shifting  of  attention  incident  to  its  incorpo- 
ration, and  to  the  feeling  of  effort  needed  to  reach 
the  next  logical  step.  I  become  the  more  deeply 
conscious  of  my  striving  self,  the  more  sinu- 
ously, and  possibly  obatructedly,  my  thought-pro- 
gression proceeds.  If  the  flow  of  thought  comes 
copiously,  luxuriously,  I  seem  almost  to  lose  the 
feeling  of  self-actirity  ;  I  am  inspired  as  if  writ- 
ing to  the  dictation  of  some  outer  prompting ; 
and  when  my  efforts  are  painfully  unprofitable, 
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I  cannot  forget  myself  in  m;  Trotk,  but  am  ever 
the  more  conscious  of  mj  own  impeded  initiative. 
Accordingly,  the  loss  of  the  self-feeling  (not  the 
loss  of  personality,  to  which,  however,  it  has  sub- 
tle relatione)  will  be  furthered  by  the  lowering  of 
the  transitional  attentive  feeling  that  brings  the 
incorporating,  orienting,  initiative  isaues  to  the 
awareness  of  their  common  motive  source.  The 
release  of  all  such  involuted  awareness,  along  with 
clear  mental  contemplation,  particularly  in  regions 
where  doubt  has  long  held  sway,  might  well  take 
on  the  guise  of  revelation,  the  cessation  of  strag> 
gle,  the  unification  of  conflictiog  pros  and  conty 
the  vanishing  moment  of  the  striving  self ;  and  it 
is  as  such  that  I  am  disposed  to  interpret  the  sense 
of  mystery  unveiled  that  descends  upon  the  more 
philosophically  disposed  ether-visionaries.  That 
the  revelation  proves  empty  of  content,  and  the 
very  words  recorded  while  the  Delphic  voice  is 
still  vibrant  preposterously  irrelevant,  need  not 
disconcert  us ;  for  we  are  dealing  with  the  release 
of  a  feeling,  an  impresaon  alone.  Ether  seems 
peculiarly  disposed  in  favorable  temperaments  — 
by  what  afBnities  we  know  not — to  incite  reflec- 
tive, contemplative,  philosophic  visions;  and  with 
the  suspension  of  all  feeling  of  effort,  with  the 
vanishing  of  the  objective  world,  the  seer  be- 
comes intimately  merged  with  his  thought,  has  no 
feeling  of  reaching  his  conclusions  by  transitional 
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stepa,  bot  soars  in  the  realms  of  exalted  trnth^ 

seemiDgly  momentons,  becaaae  potent  to  dissipate 

his  most  troubled,  most  bafBing  obsessions  of 

doabt.' 

Such  loss  ia  particularly  connected  with  contem- 
plative  attitudes,  because  in  these  the  relations  of 
incorporation  and  initiative  have  already  been  in 
large  measure  suppressed.  To  facilitate  such  inner 
concentration,  I  have  sought  freedom  from  stimu- 
lation, and,  if  writiDg,  have  narroved  my  motor 
field  to  my  pen  and  my  paper ;  or  I  may  sustain 
my  reflectiona  vith  closed  eyes  and  motionless 
body,  if  absorbed  in  less  formulated  thon^t.  It 
is  easier  to  lose  the  sense  of  transition  when  the 
steps  are  ideal,  not  objectively /registered,  and  thus 
'become  one  with  the  thoaght.  In  the  delineations 
-of  religious  ecstasy  there  is  always  emphasized  this 
lossof  personal  feeling,  of  worldliness  and  struggle, 
in  an  identified  unity  -with  the  object  of  contem- 

■  It  U  for  thii,  along  with  other  beBrings,  thmt  a  detailed 
Aoeount.  wu  giyen  of  the -ether  rerelBtious  (pages  245-251). 
fTber  lire,  infeH^tiqg  aa  illDttntiTe  of  the  )ttenlenoe  of  oiderlj 
principlea  even  in  realma  Memin^  tooat  remote  from  predioable 
Bequenoe,  ^id  of  the  kind  of  generio  bam»  that  in  manj  iiutaiicM 
tnnst  bb  acoeptaMe  for  lack'of  fnore  speciflo  ioterpretation.  It  ii 
at  onc^  with  aur^w  sud  vith  gntirioatioii  that  one  meeti  with  a 
reeordedeorroboralioDof  ariewaRived  at  by  an  indiTidnal  mode 
of  approach.  Id  this  connection  I  record  with  approbation  of  its 
able  argnmeitt,  tiie  Terj  aimilar  presentation  —  in  so  far  aa  the 
two  toneh  npon  a  oommon  field  —  of  the  article  bj  Misa  E.  D. 
Puffer  in  the  Atlantic  MonlMg,  February,  1900,  and  inolnded  in 
modified  form  in  the  Ptychology  of^Beaaty  (1905),  pages  59  tqq. 
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platioD, — a  state  not  inaptly  deacribed  as  self-hjp* 
noffls.  Yet  in  lesser  meaBnie  the  self-feeling  disap* 
pears  when  I  sit  passivelj  at  the  theatre  vith  ^es 
and  ears  onlj  for  the  stage,  and  forget  myself  in 
the  play,  as  with  different  attitude  though  in  anal- 
ogous manner,  the  actor  loses  himself  in  his  part. 
The  transitions  are  here  so  effortless,  so  sponta- 
neously engaging,  that  I  seek  such  distractitHi  in 
recreation  from  the  more  strenaous  oceupatioiis  of 
the  day.  In  all  these  instances  the  self-feeling 
Taoishes,  while  yet  mental  alertness  is  retained ; 
if  that  were  lost,  deep  would  ensue,  or  at  best 
dreamy  revery,  and  leave  nothing  to  record.  Yet 
it  is  pertinent  to  note  &at  in  many  individuals 
by  the  peculiarity  of  their  constitution,  and  in 
many  states  for  all,  the  alertness  of  mental  effort 
is  conditioned  by  sensory  alertness.  Such  persona 
think  best  with  pen  in  hand  or  while  dictating, 
spurred  to  instant  record.  They  cannot  think  in- 
tently in  the  dark  at  all,  requiring  the  sustaining 
symbols  of  alertness  to  support  their  initiative. 
Quite  similarly,  the  cloang  of  the  eyes  is  used  to 
bring  on  a  state  of  release  of  guidance  out  of 
which  hypnosis  emerges;  and  in  light  hypnoms 
the  opening  of  the  eyes  brings  the  subject  back 
to  wakefulness.  It  is  hardly  accidental  that  in 
the  Beauchamp  case,  the  development  of  Sally's 
powers  as  an  independent  personality  flourished 
from  the  day  when  this  wayward  individual  got 
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her  eyes  open  -without  lapsing  into  another  phase 
of  her  being.  Thus  the  sense  of  alert  initiatiTe  is 
most  closely  connected  with  the  sense  of  person- 
ality ;  it  is  in  the  active  expression  of  my  being 
^lat  I  feel  my  personality.  Hence  when,  in  situ- 
ations so  unexpected  as  to  tempt  me  to  ques- 
tion the  evidence  of  my  senses,  I  resort  to  the 
expedient  of  pinching  myself  to  see  whether  I 
am  awake,  the  conviuoiDg  factor  of  the  test  is  not 
alone  that  I  feel  the  smart,  but  that  I  am  able  to 
do  the  pinching ;  I  prove  my  initiative  as  well  as 
my  incorporation,  and  thus  establish  my  orienta- 
tion as  normal. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  resnme  the  earlier 
considerations  that  centred  about  the  distinctioD 
of  revery  and  alertness,  of  drifting  and  concen- 
tration. If  in  the  departure  from  the  normal  we 
are  headed  towards  attitudes  of  increasing  pni^ 
poseful  abstraction,  we  are  preparing  by  such 
unevenness  of  attentive  distribution  for  the  en- 
trance in  the  neglected  areas  of  subconscionsly 
dominated  procedures.  A  reference  to  the  inci- 
dents of  normal  lapses  of  consciousness  and  to 
the  conditions  favorable  to  their  occurrence,  is 
sufficient  to  reinstate  the  normal  issue,  as  well  aa 
its  affiliations  with  the  abnormal  field.  Exagger- 
ated concentration  is  familiar  enough,  and  like- 
wise presents  a  distinct  temperamental  variation. 
There  is  in  some  individuals  a  natural  inclina- 
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tioD  to  become  lost  in  thought,  to  do  absorbedlj 
whatever  occupies  them,  and  vhile  thus  engaged 
to  remain  immune,  by  the  intense  set  of  their 
attention,  to  outer  Bolicitation.  AbBenfc-minded- 
oeSB  is  the  penalty  paid  for  such  concentrative- 
ness;  while  too  responsive  and  flitting  activity — 
possibly  in  the  extreme  a  scatter-brained  disposi- 
tion— faUs  to  adhere  to  purpose  sofficiently  to 
reap  even  modest  rewards.  We  gauge  the  depth 
of  such  concentration,  as  we  do  the  depth  of 
deep,  by  the  vigor  of  an  appeal  from  without 
that  yet  fails  oE  response.  Insensibility  is  the 
amplest  consequence  of  extreme  concentration, 
and  consiBts,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  falling  out 
of  the  field  of  awareness  of  privil^es  normally 
present.  The  portal  narrovs;  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  psychic  situation  must  take  note  as 
well  of  what  goes  on  within  the  audience-cbamber, 
as  of  what  with  a  normal  condition  of  the  ingress 
would  likewise  have  been  admitted,  but  is  now 
^eluded.  Such  states  of  narrowed  access  are 
somnambulism  and  hypnotism :  the  first  a  mini- 
mum step  towards  wakefulness,  alert  only  to  a 
dream-imposed  ungleness  of  purpose,  with  no 
other  responsiveneBs  than  the  familiarized  autom- 
atisms that  are  adequately  regulated  by  lowered 
initiative;  Uie  second  an  extreme  phase  of  ex- 
clusive concentration,  arrived  at  by  an  opposite 
approach,  through  the  curtailment  of  receptive* 
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neas  uid  the  maimin?  of  initiative,  ii^ile  retaining 
access  to  the  motor  appaiatiu  in  die  service  <]i  a 
laiger  suggestiveneBB  and  a  more  vigorous  mental 
«Deigy. 

We  may,  indeed,  go  £artlier  back  towards  oon- 
ditiona  of  abeyance  and  make  connection  with 
the  consbructive  Ic^^ical  dream ;  this,  presumably 
tetentave  in  some  measure  of  its  cbaracteristic 
movement,  presents  a  tiiongbt-awakening,  while 
yet  sensibilitiea  and  will  are  nnaroosed,  and  pre- 
sents the  elaboration  active  upon  the  basis  of  inner 
resources,  in  dissociation  from  all  other  phases  of 
the  alert  mental  movement.  Somnambnliran  adds 
thereto  a  restricted  sphere  of  action,  and  thus  be- 
comes an  active  oooBtractive  dream;  it  likewise 
incidentally  demonstrates  certain  of  the  further 
issues  (such  as  suggestibility)  of  a  restricted  and 
dissociated  alertness.  Hypnosis  carries  the  unori- 
entated  alertness  to  its  ultimate  issue.  Upon  the 
side  of  debarred  privil^es,  it  illustrates  how  such 
hu)dioa{^>ed  mental  movement  develops  psychic 
aiuesthesia  as  selective,  as  complex,  and  as  exten- 
sive as  suggestion  is  ingenious;  and  again  in  the 
positive  field  develops  equally  ballucinations  and 
the  varied  distortion  of  the  real  world  by  pro- 
jections from  the  realm  of  sag^;estion-inapired 
imf^ry;  and  finally,  how  die  same  limitations 
encroach  upon  the  field  of  actiou  and  there  find 
their  most  salient   demonstration.    The  subject 
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acts  out  hia  haUncinations,  nndei^ioes  the  most 
convincing  test  of  his  ansesthesias,  ezhibitB  alike 
the  paralysis  of  vill  and  the  more  intimate  service 
of  motor  channels  inaccefistble  to  normal  control. 
The  mode  of  manifestation  of  these  losses  of  priv- 
il^e  is  eqnally  indicative  of  the  retained  field: 
the  direct  availability  of  motor  channels  to  outer 
eaggestion  is  prononnoed  because  the  possibilities 
of  inhibition  are  themselves  inhibited ;  the  retained 
alertness  of  elaborative  procedure  is  sufficient  to 
command  an  onreatrained  and  simple,  and  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  a  complex  range  of  logical  pro- 
cedure; the  retention  of  sensibitity  is  adequate 
to  the  imposed  tkaks,  and  'by  suggestion  may  be 
raised  to  exalted  valties.  Yet  all  these  functions 
are  disBociatedly  manifested,  and  make  but  slight 
and  uncertain  connections  with  the  normal  self. 
It  is  because  of  the  completeness  of  this  loss  of 
relationship  with  the  normal  personality  — itself 
the  expression  of  narrowed-mindedneBS — that  byp> 
nosis  offers  ready  occasion  for  the  establishment 
by  su^estion,  of  an  altered  self,  which  in  torn 
may  he  developed  into  a  &irly  consistent  character 
(or  successive  assumptions  of  several  characters) 
through  frequency  and  systematic  ordering  of 
hypnotic  experiences,  aided  as  ever  by  the  natural 
temperament  and  histrionic  susceptibilities  of  the 
subject.  The  connection  between  the  normal  and 
the  hypnotic  self  wUIj  without  special  inteiferenca 
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hj  BOggestion,  be  attenuated,  bo  that  the  actions 
of  hypnosis  will  make  no  report  to  the  normal 
reffstrji  or  more  accurately,  what  is  conscious 
to  the  one  domiiuuice  is  subconscious  to  the  other, 
and  thos  requires  subtle,  indirect,  and  paradoxical 
procedures  to  elicit  evidence  of  what  the  primary 
all^;iance  ignores.  From  this  status  no  factor  of 
the  complex  alteration  of  personahty  is  lacking, 
except  the  more  concomitant  appearance  of  the 
two  dissociated  phases;  and  this  is  suppUed  by 
the  post-hypnotic  suggestion,  that  presents  the 
same  grouping  of  phenomena  under  a  more  nat- 
ural l^ht,  in  which  an  almost  normally  orientated 
alertness  may  look  upon  and  accept,  as  best  it 
may,  the  intrusion  jErom  the  dissociated  realm. 

It  is  in  its  application  to  the  distorted  growth 
and  crippled  impairment  of  personality  that  the 
principle  of  dissociation  finds  its  most  complex 
and  in  a  sense  crucial  test  Such  phenomena  thrive 
in  the  instability  of  hysteria;  and  fundamentally 
hysteria  is  contracted  personahty.  It  is  abnormal 
concentrativenesa  of  more  enduring  and  systematao 
type,  conditioned  by  functional  disordering.  The 
ment^  energy  is  deficient,  enfeebled ;  the  normal 
scope  of  mental  concerns  cannot  be  encompassed, 
and  some  phases  thereof  must  be  sacrificed.  The 
mental  realm  distnt^ates  by  lack  of  centralized 
power  to  hold  it  t(^ether ;  something  falls  away 
by  the  shrinkage  or  withering  of  its  connection 
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vith  the  vitalmngf  core — which  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  personal  life.  Though  conditaoned 
by  OTganic  relatdoDB,  a  psychic  order  of  values  pre- 
vails in  die  enforced  losses,  that  yet  partake  in 
restricted  measure  of  the  natare  of  rejections. 
When  called  upon  to  sacrifice,  we  yield  our  pos- 
sessions rather  than  any  part  of  ourselves,  what 
we  have  rather  than  what  we  are  ;  and  it  is  this 
principle  ^  that  directs  the  loss  of  realms  of  incor- 
poration, and  saves,  so  far  as  may  he,  what  is  inti- 
mate  and  indispensable  to  self-preservation.  That 
such  enfeeblement  is  itself  flactoating,  and  makes 
possible  in  the  lesser  disabiHties  the  alternate  re- 
gaining and  loss  of  the  more  complete  personality, 
follows  naturally  from  the  prevalent  instability ; 
the  self,  again  in  better  circmnstancea,  takes  out  of 
pawn,  as  it  were,  what  has  been  deposited  in  its 
own  subconscious  treasury.  Quite  commonly  such 
is  not  enduringly  or  completely  possible ;  and  the 
handicapped  self  must  establish  such  relations  with 
life  as  its  crippled  resources  make  possible.  Con- 
centrativeness  —  narrow-mindedness  in  a  psyoho- 
l(^cal  sense  —  of  this  peculiarly  organic  type  is 
not  casual,  but  more  or  less  chronic ;  and  the  very 
condition  that  it  intrinsically  represents  brings 
with  it  the  further  specific  impairments  that  fol- 
low as  related  issues  of  the  common  underlying 
restriotedness. 

<  8m  p«gM  310-312. 
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Holding  in  mind  that  tiie  debarred  privil^es 
and  energies  are  sacrifioed  only  in  that  distinctave, 
or  possibly  equirocal  manner  that  retains  them  in 
sapprmsad  or  detached  function,  one  may  readily 
trace  the  consequences  of  sach  peculiar  loss.  It 
begins  vith  an  incorporative  impairment;  and  in- 
affitnuch  as  sudi  adjustment  to  experience  is  tite 
g^ding  clue  to  a  large  range  of  action,  it  foUoira 
diat  the  field  of  expression  will  be  almost  equally 
invaded.  Knowing  and  doing  are  bo  intimately 
integrated  that  aneesthesia  in  the  former  field 
leads  to  psychio  paralysis  in  the  latter.  The 
psychic  nature  of  the  defect  is  in  no  aspect  more 
definitely  discernible  than  in  this  relation :  tiie 
TMj  act,  that  as  an  expresfflon  of  initiatire  the 
hysterical  patient  is  unable  to  perform,  becomes 
easily  possible  by  the  direct  transfer  of  stimulus  to 
coordinated  movement  through  the  nnimpaired 
lower  order  of  responsiveness,  when  the  maimed 
personality  is  circumTented.'  As  a  further  conse- 
quence, in  this  deficiency  the  incapacity  is  not 
r^ulated  by  the  disabling  of  muscles,  but  by  the 
organization  of  conduct.  On  the  one  band,  signi- 
ficant fields  of  awareness  fall  away,  and  on  the 
other,  significant  gipups  of  behavior;  while  in 
both  instances  the  lower  orders  of  assimilation 
and  responsiveness  are  retained,  and  by  devious 
paths  reach  expression.  With  such  comprehension 

<  Illtutntioiu  tbeieot  will  be  found  on  piigM  317-319; 
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o£  the  type  of  83rmptoiDS  tiiat  follcnr  t^e  en(efl})le- 
meat  of  energy  and  of  dissociatioii  ooncomitaDt 
tberewitli,  the  epedal  groupings  therec^  vhich 
particalar  hysterieal  casea  represent^  beeome  no 
more  of  a  problem  than  the  varietiea  of  tempenir 
ment  and  experience  inevitably  make  them. 

It  IB,  then,  becauae  of  the  sacrifice  of  foD-meS' 
Sured  incorporation,  orientation,  and  initiatiTe 
through  psychic  eontraetednees  that  the  hysteri- 
cal consciousness  becomeB  the  most  rersatilely 
instructive  embodimmt  of  subconscious  activil^' 
in  the  abnormal  field.  A  further  eoBBequence  of 
such  forfeiture  of  higher  privilege  is  the  reversed 
perspective  in  which  the  normally  subconscious,, 
and  notably  the  semi-organic,  types  oi  procedures^ 
ihat  in  a  normal  sweep  of  consciousness  have  but 
dight  representation^  find  prominent  and  tenacious 
r^;i8try.  Being  cut  off  relatively  &om  the  higher 
and  outwardly  directed  phases  of  mental  hfe,  the 
hysterical  consciousness  is  more  sensitive  to  the 
inner  and  lower  ones.  The  insistent  prominence 
of  bodily  symptoms  in  hypochondria  is  an  instance 
thereof.  The  liability  of  hysterical  patients  to  an 
aggravation  of  their  peculiar  symptoms  under 
emotional  shock  is  another ;  and  this  in  turn  is 
but  an  ex^^istion  of  temperamental  sensitive- 
ness, of  which  we  aU  appreciate  the  nature  by 
recalling  how  indelible  are  certain  impressions, 
possibly  coming  upon  us  in  a  keenly  susceptible 
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moment,  that  deeply  stined  our  feelings,  and  hivw 
readily,  sometimes  aocidentallj,  these  are  rein* 
stated  by  an  associative  shock  or  condition.  Hys- 
teria retains  such  sensitive  mental  scars;  and 
through  the  slight  irritation  of  these,  tiiere  recur 
the  disordering  eonsequences  of  the  original  in- 
jury. Such  trauma  or  shock  is  a  common  symptom 
in  the  genesis  of  hysteria  and  is  retained  in  a  sub- 
conscious order  of  re^try,  —  a  deep  organic  asso- 
ciation that  is  ever  ready  to  surge  forward  when 
a  kindred  situation  arouses  its  dormant  sensibili- 
ties.' It  is  through  extreme  development  in  this 
direction  that  mental  influences  are  exerted  upon 
functions,  such  as  circulation  and  the  metabolic 
changes,  normally  remote  from  the  conscious  field ; 
and  that  thus  hysterical  hypei-sensitivenesa  to 
organic  registry  and  control  becomes  significant 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  fertile  reahns  of  meai- 
tal  therapeutics.  Upon  the  more  inteUectoal  side, 
tiie  relation  indicates,  once  more,  the  availability 
to  the  partially  disenfranchised  consciousness  of 
resources  that  normally  depend  upon  the  happy 
support  of  favoring  issaes ;  it  appears  also  in  the 
power  of  suggestion  to  restore  memories  that  have 
lapsed  from  the  more  conscious  standing,  —  a  re- 
sult as  significantly  shown  by  the  abiHty  of  Miss 
Beauchamp  to  recover  by  "  fixing  her  mind  "  what 
otherwise  is  lost,  as  in  the  more  normal  "  crystal 
>  The  instuice  cited  on  page  371  is  peculiarly  explicit. 
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TiBioD  "  of  Miss  X.  The  {arreaching  poiencj  of 
thiB  explanatory  principle  —  thus  expressed  as  an 
increased  penetration  into  and  command  of  sub- 
conscious  procedures,  and  derived  as  a  consequence 
of  partial  dissociation  from  the  normal  conscious 
status  —  is  to  be  traced  throngbout  the  extensive 
annals  of  hysterical  exaltation ;  for  it  is  this  phase 
of  psychic  abnormality  that  has  led  to  popular 
misconception  of  its  nature  and  to  extravagant 
views  of  its  import. 

Dissociation  accounts  not  alone  for  the  most 
distinctive  pheoomena  incident  to  impaired  per- 
sonality^; it  accounts^  for  the  alteration  thereof. 
The  dissolution  of  the  feehngs  of  self-activity 
has  already  entered  into  our  analyses ;  the  disso- 
lution of  personality  is  a  far  more  comprehensive 
impairment,  with  larger  affiliatioos.  Personality 
encompasses  tiie  organic  feelings,  the  vividness 
and  warmth  of  one's  own  experiences,  the  conti- 
noity  of  memories,  the  consistency  of  character, 
and  mnch  besides;  its  disturbance  maybe  precipi- 
tated or  furthered  by  serious  changes  in  any  of 
these  phases  of  being.  If  I  were  suddenly  to  be- 
come subject  to  wholly  strange  types  of  organic 
sensation,  or  were  to  find  no  familiar  landmarks 
of  assimilatioD,  or  if  I  were  to  lose  my  experiences 

<  In  (o  hf  ks  mch  aeooimtiiig  ii  in  temu  of  descriptive  detaili 
or  their  immediate  interpretatioD,  refeieaM  ma;  be  made  to 
pages  323-333  and  403-106. 
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and  recollections  and  find  myself  stranded  in  a 
foreign  realm,  I  certainly  should  be  a  differ- 
ent individual ;  and  should,  however,  realize  the 
change  only  in  so  far  as  I  retained  some  measure 
of  my  former  self.*  Under  a  complete  disability, 
I  may  simply  forsake  my  personality  and  know 
nothing  of  my  desertioQ,  starting  life  as  if  anew ; 
and  hoars  or  dap  or  years  later,  I  may  suddenly 
awake  with  a  painful  sense  of  a  gap  in  my  orien- 
tation, —  finding  mpelf  amid  unfamiliar  sur- 
roundings, with  my  former  feeUngs  and  memories 
restored,  and  bewildered  by  my  out-of-relation- 
ship  to  the  present.  Such  change  is  naturally  &b 
issue  of  a  sudden  wrench  of  the  normal  orienta- 
tion from  its  moorings,  and  finds  its  analogies  in 
the  changes  of  personality  by  suggestion,  in  hyp- 
nosis, and  in  their  speedy  termination  with  the  re- 
sumption of  the  normal  self,  when  the  obsession 
is  lifted.  It  finds  farther  analogy  in  the  sense  of 
strangeness  and  difficulty  of  orientation  that  ensues 
when  life  must  be  resumed  under  sadly  altered 
conditions,  with  an  intimate  part  of  our  life  or  our 

■  The  obange  of  bodilj  Hoaibility  exhibited  in  eneh  a  eue  of 
kltorad  penonalitr  aa  thkt  of  Louis  V.  (pkge  364)  ii  %  eomnwn 
i^mptoin  ;  the  change  of  mood  and  dispodtioD,  donbtlese  noder 
nmilar  couditioni,  sneb  aa  ii  exhibited  bj  Felida  X.  (page*  377, 
878),  is  even  more  oommon.  The  loes  ot  memorj  ia  best  illne- 
trated  in  enoh  ewes  as  that  of  Mr.  Boome  (page  386)  and  thoee 
following,  while  tiie  moet  endden  end  eomplete  loaa  ia  ezemplifled 
in  the  cue  of  Hr.  Haima  (p>get  3M  tgq.).  £aob  aids  to  indnee 
Bu  alt«T«d  perfoaalitj. 
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possessions  taken  from  us.  Beadjustment  ander 
such  circumstaQces,  though  quite  without  the 
exa^erat«d  perplexities  that  obtained  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Hanna,  has  jet  the  same  problem  of  the 
joimng  of  tiie  old  and  the  new,  the  reconciliations 
to  the  past,  tiie  finding  one's  self  in  the  present. 

In  bringing  these  considerations  to  bear  upon 
the  status  of  altered  personalitieB  as  they  appear 
in  a  biographical  sketch  of  their  unfoldment,  one 
must  for^;o  too  individual  an  interpretation. 
Fs7cbol<^  can  be  called  upon  no  more  legiti- 
mately than  any  other  science  dealing  with  organ- 
ically variable  data,  to  account  for  the  precise 
and  concrete  issues  of  the  principles  whose  generic 
validity  is  its  chief  concern.  It  is  no  more  possi- 
ble to  furnish,  and  no  more  warranted  to  demand, 
detailed  accounting  for  the  particular  issues  that 
disintegration  assume  in  a  given  instance,  than  it 
is  to  expect  a  like  interpretation  of  a  normal  indi- 
vidual in  which  bis  every  ti^t,  thought,  action, 
emotion,  attitude,  and  experience  shall  be  consis- 
tently derived  from  an  analysis  of  his  psychic 
composition.  The  profitable  interest  is  not  in  the 
wholly  unpredictable  issue  that  may  follow  upon 
a  disorganizing  shock  or  distorted  growth  of  the 
mind,  but  in  the  generic  relations  involved. 

It  has  been  duly  set  forth  that  such  disqualifi- 
cations in  the  deeper  concerns  of  the  mind  have, 
on  the  whole,  two  distinctive  modes  of  origin, 
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with  sllowance  both  for  tranBition  between  and 
combinatioDS  of  the  two;  of  these  the  shock, 
particularly  in  cases  of  a  mature  personality, 
reduces  the  self  to  a  lowered,  in  some  cases  more 
aptly  a  transferred  range  of  eudowmeDt;  the 
other  and  more  instructiTe  variety  suggests  a 
developmental  flaw,  which  induces  transiently  or 
more  permanently  a  failure  to  achieve  the  unified 
coherence  of  the  mental  life  that  is  the  normal 
expression  of  individuality.  Such  differences  of 
origin  naturally  entail  a  different  perspective  of 
retained  and  lost  functions,  yet  may  be  expected 
to  follow  common  principles  in  the  status  of  what 
is  distortedly  retained  or  variously  curtailed.  In 
respect  to  versatility,  actively  developing  abnor^ 
malities  are  naturally  more  instructive  than  mere 
reduction  of  privilege ;  yet  the  latter  bring  the 
compensation  of  greater  defioiteness  and  freedom 
from  subtle  complication,  while  in  cases  of  success- 
ful reconstruction  of  the  shattered  personality  (not- 
ably that  of  Mr.  Hanna),  they  in  turn  offer  the 
genetic  stages  of  recovery,  in  which  the  relations 
between  the  new  and  the  old  become  peculiarly 
instructive.  Having  tliese  in  mind,  but  focusing 
the  considerations  more  particularly  upon  the  in- 
stances of  the  warped  development  of  a  maturing 
self,  we  may  pass  in  final  review  the  principles  that 
obtain  in  such  failures  of  personal  adjustment. 
Personality  has  been  set  forth  not  as  an  inev^ 
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itable  datum,  but  as  an  achievemeDt,  —  truly  a 
normal  issue  farthered  by  the  ordioary  vicissitDdea 
of  life,  yet  one  whose  establishment  may  involve 
struggle  and  compromise,  relinquishment,  and 
concentrated  as  well  as  sustained  pnrpose.  The 
manner  by  which  such  an  issue  arises,  and  the 
essential  contribution  thereto  of  the  lower  regis- 
ters of  coDsciousness,  indicate  that  failure  in  this 
respect  must  proceed  from  a  comprehensive  dis- 
ordering of  all  the  constituent  phases  of  the 
miud's  progres^ons.  Hence  the  impmrments  of 
altered  personality  encroach  upon  the  joint  realms 
of  incorporation,  orientation,  and  initiative;  and 
a  composite  and  pervading  disordering  of  tiie 
three  with  reference  to  the  actual  environment 
is  of  itself  BufBcient  to  induce  an  alteration  of 
personality.  The  manner  of  such  impairment  is 
the  individual  factor  in  the  case,  and  varies 
according  as  it  is  the  expression  of  the  unsettled 
promptings  of  adolescence,  or  again  the  snmmary 
detlironement  of  an  established  self.  A  further 
generic  principle  enforces  that  the  distinctive 
quality  and  manner  of  such  impairment  is  that  to 
whose  nature  the  analysb  of  hysteria  furnishes 
the  essential  clue.'  Stated  roaghly,  the  relations 
>  Suoh  stAtomenta  nfei  otmonsl;  only  to  thoee  typei  of  lou 
that  oome  within  the  field  of  the  present  easaj.  More  pennanent 
knd  oiganio,  m  well  se  otherwise  motived  slteratioiu  of  person&l- 
itj  ere  eonimon  in  insenit;,  mud  lequire  «  difhient  range  of  piin- 
eiplei  for  their  interpretation. 
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in  alternating  personality,  of  the  one  self  to  tiiat 
which  replaces  it,  or  in  more  complex  cases,  to 
its  dissociated  counterpart,  resemble  the  normal 
intercourse  between  such  organized  phases  of 
couduct  as  are  distinctivdy  the  concern  of  con- 
sciousDess,  and  those  that  are  more  particular^ 
maintained  by  sabconscious  service.  Tet  the 
relations  in  the  one  case  are  normal  and  in  the 
other  abnormal,  with,  however,  a  significant 
affiliation  between  the  two.  The  type  of  abnor- 
mality that  thus  obtains  is  summed  up  in  the 
comprehensive  significance  of  hysteria.  Thus 
considered,  altered  personality  of  such  distinctive 
^e  becomes  the  consequence  of  a  dissociative 
"fault"  based  upon  ao  hysterical  eofeeblement; 
such  alteration  becomes  crystallized  about  ffurly 
constant  axes  into  a  more  or  less  consistent  yet 
abnormal  personality,  and  becomes  so  through 
the  cohereDce  and  systematic  grouping  of  such 
recurrent  states,  with  their  peculiar  losses  and 
retentions.  The  building  up  of  this  altered  self 
is  DO  spontaneous  or  miraculous  achievement,  but 
follows,  though  irregularly  and  waywardly,  the 
same  lines  of  psychic  development  as  obtain  in 
the  normal  establishment  of  a  unified  personality. 
The  personal  centre  is  shifted,  as  it  were,  and 
each  personality  is  eccentric  to  the  other. 

From   this   point  forward,  the   interpretation 
must  proceed  towards  more  individual  and  detailed 
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analyses,  for  which  the  descriptive  data  may  them- 
selves be  regarded  as  suffioientlj  representative. 
Whj  one  individual  and  not  another  succumbs  to 
SQch  disintegrating  tendencies  can  no  more  be 
determined  than  why  in  succumbing  he  preseats 
one  series  of  abnormal  sequences  and  not  another. 
It  is  jost  at  this  point  that  the  emphasis  of  a 
wholesome  perspective  draws  attention  to  the  gen- 
eral principles  and  not  to  the  variant  details.  It  is 
not  Mars  and  India  and  Balsamo  and  Marie  Antoi- 
nette that  engage  oar  interest  in  the  story  of  Mile. 
Smith  and  her  trance-personalities ;  nor  are  we 
overanxious  in  r^ard  to  the  precise  source  or  sig> 
nificance  of  such  imaginative  vagaries.  We  are 
interested  in  the  measure  to  which  sach  detached 
mental  energies  conduct  a  sustained  and  coher- 
ent construction ;  in  the  slow  maturing  of  what 
seemingly  bursts  forth  as  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment ;  in  the  dramatic  completeness  of  the  altera- 
tions of  personality  that  here  are  confined  to  a  cir- 
comscribed  area  and  (with  occasional  exceptions) 
hold  aloof  from  the  intimate  world  of  daily  inter- 
course; and  in  the  many  indirect  evidences  that  the 
story  furnishes  for  the  subtle  and  pervasive  in- 
fluence of  subconsciously  dominated  integration. 
Similarly,  the  case  of  Miss  Beauchamp  is  signifi- 
cant, not  for  the  detailed  incidents  and  perplexing 
nnfoldment  of  the  intricate  plot,  but  for  the  gen- 
eral significance  of  these  features.  The  story  iUoa* 
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trates  particular!;  the  possibilities  of  a  mnltiple 
partitioniag  of  several  components,  which  them* 
selveB  change  and  develop  intricate  relations  to 
one  another ;  it  illustrates,  further,  the  important 
varieties  of  such  disturbance,  in  vhich  the  diver- 
gent personalities  appear  more  or  less  simulta- 
neonsly ;  it  illustrates  the  comprehensive  scope  of 
such  a  conflicting  self  as  "  Sally "  in  relation  to 
the  more  successive  or  partitioned  phases  of  being 
represented  by  the  other  selves ;  it  illustrates  as 
freU  how  diversified,  overlapping,  and  yet  distinc- 
tive are  the  habits,  tastes,  endowments,  acqnia- 
tions,  and  memories  of  the  several  states ;  and  it 
illustrates  how  the  restrictions  of  the  several  condir 
tions  may  be  released  by  the  artifice  of  hypnosis 
and  thus  pave  the  way  for  the  mutual  reconcilia- 
tion of  opposing  phases,  die  extinction  of  the 
interfering  opposition,  and  the  restoration  of  a 
consistent  individuality.  In  such  service,  these, 
as  other  cases,  bring  their  worthiest  contributions 
to  our  knowledge  of  abnormal  psychology. 

Dissociation  stands  for  divided  mental  alertness, 
a  fractional  type  of  procedure  combining  activity 
in  one  realm  with  quiescence  or  disqualification  of 
what  in  a  normal  attitude  would  be  associatedly 
active.  Concentration  is  itself  a  miniature  phase 
of  dissociation;  profitable  work  demands  relin- 
quishment, exclusion,  abstraction.  Yet  all  these 
ternjs  are  relative  and  the  varieties  of  dissociation. 
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indeed  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  conception,  pro- 
vide for  a  partitioning  of  activity;  for  there  is 
activity  in  the  lesser,  diverted  cnrrents  as  well  as 
in  the  miun  stream  :  such  concurrent  yet  in  part 
independent  flow,  or,  more  characteristically,  the 
alternate  mah  of  the  waters  now  into  this  channel 
and  again  into  that,  marks  the  dissociative  trends. 
The  ellipse  of  dissociation  is  described  about  the 
two  foci  of  contracted  or  partial  activity  and  of 
partitioned  activity ;  the  conjoint  development  of 
the  two  appears  in  the  pronounced  disturbances 
diat  distort  the  cenbral  unit^  of  the  self  from  its 
simpler  orbit. 

The  relation  may  be  snmmarilj  outlined ;  and 
first  as  partial  activity.  If  I  were  able  at  will  to 
fall  asleep,  I  shoold  expect  such  altered  state  to 
involve  the  loss  of  the  world  of  sense,  the  world 
of  thought,  and  the  world  of  action.  It  seems  less 
natural  that  I  should  be  able  to  throw  myself  or  be 
thrown  into  a  condition  in  which  I  should  lose  the 
orientation  to  the  outer  world  and  yet  continue  to 
t^ink  and  express  thought  by  action ;  such  would 
be  a  dissociated  state.  Yet  I  appreciate  that  when 
in  sleep  I  entertain  dream-visions,  I  do  thus  par- 
tially and  distortedly  regain  my  elaborative  activi- 
ties, and  yet  do  not  feel  nor  act.  I  appreciate  that 
sleep-walking  or  tJie  active  dream  is  the  unusual 
experience  because  a  state  in  which  I  can  get 
control  of  my  mnscles  and  make  them  walk  and 
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talk,  or  otherwise  coordinate  them  to  coherent 
hehavior,  is  also  a  state  in  vhich  I  am  attentiTC 
to  mj  surroondingB,  and  am  indeed  no  longer 
asleep  but  awake.  So  complete  an  initiatiTe  is  the 
counterpart  of  a  complete  orientation ;  but  a  sup- 
pressed initiative  guides  my  Bomnambuliatic  efforts 
without  arousing  me  to  awareness  of  mj  suiround- 
ings :  hence  it  is  dissociated  activity.  The  imme- 
diate consequence  of  such  partial  mental  energy 
is  a  partitioned  energy ;  for  what  is  done  by  die 
somnambulist  is  not  recalled  by  the  waking  self. 
Consider  the  relation  conTeraely;  suppose  that  an 
impulse  about  as  coherent  and  pertinent  as  that 
vhich  starts  the  somnambulist  upon  his  quest 
were  to  present  itself  to  my  waking  conscious* 
nesB.  It  could  not  achieve  expression  without 
consent  of  my  alert  initiative ;  tlie  motor  mech- 
anism is  reserved  for  my  associated  activity,  and 
if  such  impulse  were  peculiarly  tempting,  I  might 
resort  to  the  device  of  keeping  the  machinery 
otherwise  engaged,  knowing  well  that  temptation 
comes  more  enticingly  to  idle  hands.  Normally 
adjusted  conduct  thus  resists  dissociation.  Trans- 
fer the  stuation  to  the  hypnotic  field, — and  yon 
have  at  once  a  different  type  of  personality  to 
deal  with  and  an  enlarged  range  of  dissociated 
activity.  The  normal  self  with  its  fnll-oneasured 
associative  privilege  is  now  replaced  by  a  person- 
ality whose  sensibilities  are  dissociated  from  the 
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complete  incorpoiataveoiganization  tliat  domimtteB 
the  normal  attitude,  Trhose  activities  are  equally 
debarred  from  an  integral  initiative.  Hence  the 
decided  loss  of  relation  between  the  hypnotic  and 
the  normal  activity,  as  well  as  the  indirect  mode 
of  interconrse  between  the  tw%  becomes  the  most 
ngnificant  expression  of  the  disaociatedness. 

At  this  point  important  distinctions  enter,  and 
particularly  in  two  directions :  first,  the  d^ree  of 
complexity  that  the  dissociated  conduct  attains; 
second,  whether  it  is  alternate  or  concomitant  with 
the  normal  dominance.  The  first  query  sets  the 
problem  of  tracing  the  course  of  the  dividing  rift, 
the  intricacy  of  its  ramifications,  placing  the  reten- 
tions on  the  one  side  and  the  losses  on  the  other, 
and  establisfiing  precarious  f ording-places  between 
the  two,  where  the  bed  of  the  stream  is  shallower 
than  usual.  The  simplest  division  would  be  the 
horizontal  one  of  higher  and  lower;  and  such  re 
duotion  of  status  appears  in  the  varied  automa- 
tisms of  somnambulism  and  hypnosis,  and  in  the 
hysterical  impairment  of  personality.  Yet  the 
possibilities  of  suggestion  and  the  vagaries  of 
hysteria  offer  divisions  of  psychic  endowment — 
meandering  lines  of  separation  of  personal  phases 
of  conduct — of  such  perplexing  intricacy  as  to 
be  amenable  only  to  the  most  generic  interpreta- 
tion. The  two  realms  formed  by  such  an  organic 
soisaon  out  of  an  underlying  unit  of  sovereignty, 
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establid  a  manner  of  interconrae  diat  becomes 
the  subtle  index  of  their  psychic  intimacy.  Such 
complex  behavior  requires  the  withdrawal  of  the 
normally  dominant  self,  and  accordingly  appears 
in  alternate  sequences,  yet  not  without  intmnona 
of  t^e  one  Add  into  the  other.  The  concomi- 
tant types  of  dissociated  activity  play  tiidr  parts, 
like  the  others,  upon  a  common  stage,  not  in  sepa- 
rate scenes,  however,  but  in  different  settings 
upon  partitioned  areas  of  the  same  "  shift."  The 
one  Bet  of  activities  continnes,  like  a  prolonged 
^  aside,"  accompanying  a  movement  for  which  it 
may  have  real  or  but  casual  pertinence.  Such 
poasibihty  is  ever  indicative  of  lesser  depths  of 
dissociatiou.  Automatic  writing  appears  in  some 
cases  amid  full  alertness ;  the  subconscious  elabo- 
ration of  thought  commands  the  hand,  while  the 
dominant  personahty  commands  the  voice  and  the 
remainder  of  the  ezpreesive  equipment.  Tet  in 
most  cases  the  automatic  writing  entails  a  loss  of 
orientation, — the  entrance  into  a  different  atti- 
tude, in  which  normal  alertness  has  been  sacrificed. 
Similarly,  when  Mr.  Hanna  is  able  to  appreciate 
concomitantly  the  struggle  between  the  two  selves, 
at  last  confronted  with  their  urgent  reconcilia- 
tion, the  possibilities  of  fusion  are  near  at  hand ; 
and  when  Miss  Beaochamp  can  bring  to  a  com- 
mon interview  the  representatives  of  her  inner 
conflict,  their  subconscious  dominance  is  on  &e 
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wane.  Yet  the  latter  case  is  equally  mstroctiTe  in 
the  opportimity  afforded  by  this  versatile  house- 
hold for  the  intrusion  of  die  one  influence  into 
the  life  oi  the  other,  and  for  the  strat^c  dia- 
dosnie  of  such  other-conscioosness  concomitantly 
with  the  dominant  expression.  It  is  the  practical 
translation  of  the  principle  of  dissociation  into  the 
varieties  of  abnormal  experience  that  gives  this 
conception  its  comprehensive  import  in  psycholo- 
gical discussion. 

The  further  query  remains  as  to  what  occurs 
when  a  portion  of  the  domain  or  a  partial  domi- 
nance is  surrendered,  and  how  the  varieties  of  such 
surrender  are  conditioned.  That  we  are  dealing 
here  witii  a  narrowing,  an  enfeeblement,  at  times 
a  morbid  exclusioD,  ia  clear  eoough ;  but  the  ques- 
tion how  the  narrowing  comes  to  entail  such  pe- 
culiar groupings  of  disqualification  points  to  the 
portion  of  the  problem  for  which  we  hare  at  present 
but  an  empirical  solution.  We  can  trace  the  devel- 
opment of  such  surrender  in  degree  and  complexity^ 
but  must  resort  to  hypothesis  when  we  demand  a 
more  intimate  interpretation.  We  can  record  that 
in  its  lesser  form  it  is  more  in  the  nature  of  an  exag- 
gerated disposition, — one  of  many  disproportion- 
ate developments  inherent  in  the  varieties  of  human 
character.  When  thus  present,  it  may  well  bring 
with  it  its  compensations ;  and  without  such  subtie 
tendencies  certain  worthy  forms  of  human  endeavor 
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vould  doubtlesa  fail  of  achieTement.  Even  geniiu 
may  find  its  allegiaoces  in  this  realm.  In  the  inter- 
mediate  grades  it  becomes  questionable  how  far  lia- 
bility to  dissociated  states  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  psychic  impairment,  or  as  simply  and  without 
qualification  a  deviation  of  dispoution.  Hypnosis 
may  be  said  to  inclade  this  nentral  ground ;  many 
who  readily  enter  tim  state  and  present  its  most 
pronounced  pbenomeoa  give  clear  evidence  of  thar 
affiliation  with  other  phases  of  psychic  short- 
coming. Yet  others  present  such  susceptibility 
seemiogly  as  the  limit  of  their  dissociabiHly,  and 
it  may  be  with  a  fair  restraint  in  the  manner  of 
3rielding  to  the  obsessions  of  the  state.  Such  indi* 
viduals  often  possess  decided  mental  vigor  and 
attainments,  which  may,  however,  be  achieved  in 
spite  of,  rather  than  in  freedom  from,  all  measore 
of  mental  abnormality.  It  is  safer  to  restrict  the 
term  defect  or  deviation  to  its  psychological  sense, 
without  implying  any  judgment  of  inferiority  or 
lowered  moral  esteem.  Our  minds  are  quite  too 
wonderfully  made  to  permit  of  easy  judgments  of 
gain  or  loss.  For  deviations  from  normality  in  one 
combination  may  present  the  condition  of  prized 
achievement,  and.  in  others  of  disqualification 
merely.  But  whether  highly  or  lowly  appraised, 
whether  it  facilitates  the  productiveness  of  a  fer- 
tile mind,  or  encour^es  extravagance  or  derange- 
ment, the  intrinsic  nature  of  dissociation  remains 
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the  same.  Our  ignorance  of  jnst  what  takes  place 
in  the  mental  estate  when  the  partial  and  at  times 
enforced  relinquishment  ensues,  that  introduces 
80  altered  an  economy  of  its  resources,  is  but  part 
of  onr  limitations  of  knowledge  of  the  intrinsic 
nature  of  the  mental  movement.  Hie  most  pro- 
mising outlook  for  the  lessening  in  anj  measure 
of  these  limitations  is  by  a  discerning  cnltivation 
of  Hhe  abnormal  field  under  guidance  of  prin- 
ciples that  find  their  surest  support  tn  normal 
psychology. 
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Thb  impreesioD  left  upon  the  mind  by  Bach  inti- 
mate examiiiation  of  the  less  exposed  a^>ect8  of 
its  conduct  maj  not  inaptly  be  reacted  in  the  con- 
dofdon  that  man  does  not  live  by  consciouBoess 
alone.  Older  and  deeper  are  the  psychic  disposi- 
tions on  the  basis  of  which,  by  some  as  yet  nnre- 
vealed  history,  consciousness  may  have  developed, 
and  developed  to  meet  some  need  not  adequately 
provided  for  by  the  inherited  endowment.  Such 
'  response  presumably  required  a  laiger  measure  of 
coordination  among  the  functioning  dispositions, 
and  sncceeded  in  meeting  the  situation  by  a  higher 
synthesizing  efficiency.  It  is  above  all  in  the  inte- 
gration of  experience  that  the  supreme  and  unique 
function  of  consciousness  lies ;  such  is  its  peculiar 
and  normal  privilege  and  service.  Nor  is  the  unity 
thus  established  impugned  by  the  extensive  liabil- 
ity to  disinteg^tion  to  which  the  mind  surrenders 
under  stress  of  circumstance  and  frailty  of  consti- 
tution. On  the  contrary,  these  salient  illustrations 
of  the  issues  of  disqualification  —  though  beset 
with  much  wayward  and  uaaccounted  detail  — 
enforce  the  allegiance  to  the  principles  that  dom- 
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inate  the  growtii,  coaduct,  and  Ticumtudes  of  the 
normal  human  mind. 

The  application  of  evolntionaij  conceptions  to 
the  psychic  realm  has  proved  so  illuminating 
througfaoot  all  portions  of  tike  domain,  as  to  le-  < 
quire  of  every  proposed  principle  a  thoroughgoing 
conformity  to  this  commanding  conception.  Prin- 
cipalities of  a  common  power,  the  several  sciences 
dealing  with  living  relations  share  in  this  alle- 
giance, and  must  each  shape  the  ordering  of  its 
own  estate  to  this  inclusive  dominance.  To  secure 
acceptance,  an  interpretation  of  the  varieties  of 
sabconscious  activity  must  readily  find  place  in  a 
system  of  mental  evolution.  Primarily,  the  subcon* 
scious  must  appear  as  a  natural  issue  of  the  mental 
constitution,  by  exhibiting  intimate  relations  to 
the  mental  economy.  It  must  likewise  maintein, 
through  gradations  of  increasing  complexity,  coher- 
ent participation  in  the  more  developed  mental  con* 
cems.  Such  tranmtional  stages  and  sequences  of 
unfoldment  constitute  the  further  test  of  its  valid- 
ity. But  all  evolution  implies  a  liability  to  arrest 
and  decay,  deformity  and  enfeeblement.  Func- 
tions display  their  import  as  significantly  in  the 
issue  of  these  dissolutions  as  in  the  manner  of  their 
upbuilding.  Yet  the  paths  of  dissolution  are  inev 
itably  manifold  and  intricate,  llie  emphasis  of  the 
evolutionary  forces  is  towards  a  type,  an  adjusted 
stuidard ;  the  means  to  this  end  is  through  diver- 
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ntj  and  variety,  —  a  versatile  experimentation  vitb 
the  many  that  are  called,  in  order  that  the  fittest 
may  be  chosen.  There  ia  a  trend  in  the  affiiirs  of 
evolution  that  intercepted  at  anj  stage  shows  tiie 
direction  of  the  cnrrent  which  carries  the  process 
along.  The  convergence  towards  a  normal  product 
enforces  a  coherence  of  tendencies ;  but  the  paths 
of  dissolution  are  puzzlingly  divergent.  Tet  in  the 
oiganic  system  the  manner  of  impairment  reflects 
the  influences  that  determine  normal  growth ;  in 
this  relation  lie  the  significance  of  abnormal  devi- 
ations, and  the  cine  to  their  import.  To  disclose 
the  order  and  psyeholo|pcal  affiliations  of  this  realm 
has  been  the  purpose  of  the  present  undertaking. 
While  confining  the  exposition  to  what  is 
offered  as  the  most  convincing  interpretation,  it 
is  well  to  appreciate  the  attitude  of  a  differentiy 
derived  and  maintained  survey.  An  opposite  the- 
ory has  framed  its  conception  upon  a  fundamental 
emphasis  of  the  schism  of  conflicting  personalities, 
and  upon  the  exceptional  nature  of  allied  pheno- 
mena. To  account  for  these,  it  supposes  the  exist- 
ence in  the  mental  constitution  from  the  outset 
and  in  all  its  phases,  of  a  factor  wholly  different 
from  any  here  recognized,  a  pervasive  influence 
in  the  psychic  onanism  that  only  in  -exceptional 
circnmstances  becomes  articulate,  and  is  thus  ham- 
pered in  its  expression,  because  until  released  from 
the  thrall  of  ordinary  consciousness,  it  cannot 
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throw  off  its  enforced  ralence.  It  av&ite  the  rare 
ooDJUBction  of  ciroumstaiice  and  temperament, 
and  then  ^oots  forth  in  spontaneous  perfection. 
It  reaches  independent  expression  in  the  emergence 
of  a  new  personality,  in  the  ezaltatioDB  of  trance, 
in  the  H^rior  suaceptihilitieB  of  hypnosis,  in  the 
inspirations  of  genius,  in  the  peculiar  endovmenls 
of  gifted  souls.  The  issue  may  be  most  tangibly 
presented  irhen  applied  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  caloolating  prod^^ies,  -whose  performances  cw- 
tainly  exhibit  a  more  than  ordinary  devdopment 
of  some  type  of  subcoDscious  facility.  In  giving 
name  to  the  tlieory  in  question,  let  it  be  the  desig- 
nation in  common  use  among  its  adhereDts:  that 
of  the  subliminal  self.  It  admits  that  a  decided 
proficiency  io  rapid  calculation  may  be  devel* 
oped  upon  the  basis  of  intensive  cultivation  and 
natural  talent,  and  that  perfarmances  so  achieved 
may  indeed  be  notable ;  but  it  regards  certain  of 
these  performances  as  not  thus  explicable,  but  as 
evidence  of  a  wholly  different  mode  of  prooedore. 
It  points  out  that  the  performers  are  often  boys  of 
no  high  order  of  general  intelligence,  whose  own 
accounts  of  their  training  and  methods  contain 
no  adequate  basis  for  such  extreme  facility,  and 
who,  indeed,  regard  themselves  as  the  receptive 
instruments  of  a  faculty  that  is  somehow  exer- 
cised through  the  agency  of  their  mind,  which 
passively  lecervee  the  solutions  as  a  revelation. 
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While  admitting,  as  applied  to  oar  general  pro- 
ficiencies, that  much  of  our  interconise  is  replete 
-with  short-circaiting  processes,  that  our  notes  of 
experience  are  recorded  in  a  mixture  of  long-hand 
and  short-hand  characters,  in  die  interpretation 
of  vhich  ire  have  acquired  a  facile  talent,  the 
viev  in  question  none  the  less  holds  that  in  unus- 
ual cases,  characters  appear  that  are  not  steno- 
graphic records  of  ordinary  experience  at  all,  but 
are  of  an  independent  alphabet,  and  bear  a  mes- 
sage removed  from  the  ken  of  the  mind  that  is 
ordinarily  direotire. 

In  development  of  this  conception,  the  theory 
discovers  in  hypnosis  the  exercise  of  a  power  by 
which  is  thus  subliminally  revealed  knowledge  that 
has  no  origin  in  the  exp^enoes  open  to  the  self 
that  responds  to  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  life. 
It  regards  hallucinations  as  of  the  same  status, 
and  attempts  to  determine  their  import  not  from 
inner  analysis,  bat  from  the  detailed  confonnity 
of  their  content  to  objective  fact,  at  times  in 
anticipation  of  the  future,  at  times  in  overcoming 
temporal  and  special  limitations.  The  exalted  sen- 
sibilities of  hysteria  are  similarly  appraised ;  and 
alterations  of  personality  become  the  most  explicit 
expression  of  a  release  of  the  confined  subliminal 
self,  whose  experiences,  though  seemingly  trivial 
and  chaotic,  and  for  the  most  part  admittedly  deca- 
dent, are  akin  to  the  recondite  sources  from  which. 
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1^  a  different  use  of  a  common  privilege,  the 
ezoeptioDal  man  of  genius  draws  his  inspiration. 
The  very  latitude  of  this  theory  makes  it  hospit- 
able to  a  wide  range  of  consideratioDB,  —  many  of 
them  supported  by  questioaable  data  and  strained 
interpretations, — and  renders  it  liable  to  afEiliation 
with  *' occult"  conceptions  of  every  shade  and 
grade  of  extravagance.  This  "  tumbling  g^ond 
for  whimsies,"  in  Professor  James's  phrase,  there 
is  no  obligation  to  inspect.  It  is  proper  to  direct 
attention  to  the  sraious  i^orteomings  of  the  theoiy 
of  the  subliminal  sel^  when  most  conservatively 
framed  and  when  applied  in  the  spirit  of  psycho- 
logy, not  of  a  plea  for  the  supernatural.^ 

1  It  u  Bot  part  of  nj  pnrpcMC  to  eotar  into  ■  oontroventml 
■ppniial  of  the  merits  of  tfaia  tbeoiy.  To  do  to  woold  require  m 
judgment  of  the  validity  of  a  great  range  of  evidence,  much  of  it 
diMominglj  oolleetod  with  dae  Tegardfor  the  oidinaij  prooantioiw 
to  be  eianriaed  !■  tba  teoord  of  narrvtiTea  that  tax  credibilitj,  and 
more  of  it  pUinlj  wortfaleu.  I  eonflne  mj»M  to  the  pajehologieal 
lo^timaoj  of  the  pdnt  of  -riew,  iti  logical  nrrant,  and  it*  eapa- 
oitj  to  illnmiiiate  the  general  field  to  which  it  aipires.  I  mast, 
however,  refu  to  tho  bat  that  the  popnlar  adherenoe  to  riew* 
of  tbii  type  may  freqnentljr  prooeed  through  eertain  weoknenea 
of  the  human  mind,  partly  logieal  and  partly  peyohological  :  the 
oTeis«mpha«is  of  pertoually  iuterosting  maideuta,  the  inratenoe 
npon  minote  and  individiial  explanations,  the  failare  to  appraoi* 
ate  inoouaiateiHnM  with  eatabliahed  piinoiplaa,  and  poeeibly  above 
all,  a  more  or  leu  diaguiaed  preference  for  beliefi  in  tnnaoend- 
enli  or  more  plwnly  "oocnlt,"  inflnencea.  Certain  ezpTesuons  of 
tbaao  tendenoieB,  I  have  treated  in  another  volume :  Fact  and  FtMe 
m  Ptjfekoloffg,  1900.  In  the  preiaut  connection  I  am  oontideriog 
only  uoh  formolation  of  tbe  theory  aa  aecepta  the  obligation  of 
compatibility  with  eatabliabed  piyobologicol  doctrine. 
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Id  the  appraisal  of  such  a  theory  of  interpreta- 
tion, two  considerationB  are  dominant,  and  each 
affects  the  other :  the  establishment  of  the  facts, 
and  their  significance.  Neither  is  quite  so  simple  as 
appears  in  a  cnrsory  view.  Whether  a  phenomenon 
— frequently  inTolving  an  intimate  circomstan- 
tial  narrative — is  discerningly  reported  cannot 
readily  he  decided,  especially  when  an  underlying 
interest  in  the  pointing  of  the  moral  unwittingly 
adorns  the  tale.  The  inexplicable  and  the  obvious, 
like  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  at  times  are 
separated  by  a  slight  transitiou.  Yet  more  inflit- 
entially  does  the  allegiance  to  certain  trends  of 
interpretation  attract  fairly  simple  facta  from  their 
natural  habitat  and  give  them  an  extraordinary 
settiug;  an  allied  tendency  likewise  determines 
the  perspective  of  significance  that  is  attached  to 
common  and  creditable  data.  It  is  indeed  the 
exceptional  student  of  these  phenomena  whose 
adherence  to  such  views  is  forced  upon  him  by 
the  demands  of  his  logical  convictions.  In  the 
decision  between  the  interpretation  here  proposed 
and  snch  other  as  may  claim  a  hearing,  there 
enters  inevitably  a  large  measure  of  general  intel- 
lectual inclinationB;  and  the  issue  must  be  left, 
as  it  may  safely  be,  to  the  judgment  of  those 
whose  critical  acumen  forms  an  adequate  check 
upon  their  personal  leanings.  While  logical  argn- 
ments  play  a  variable  part  in  shaping  convictions 
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in  thiB  domain,  it  is  best  to  set  forth  in  purely 
objective  appraisal,  the  lineal  status  of  the  the- 
oij  that  chieflj  disputes  the  field  with  the  one 
here  sapported. 

To  begin  with,  it  seems  difficult  to  understand 
how  snch  an  independent,  and  in  its  essence 
transcendent  capacity  coold  have  foond  mainte- 
nance in  die  evolutionary  conditions  of  our  being. 
To  conceive  it  as  an  atavistic  function  that  is  in  its 
decadence  is  clearly  unnatural,  because  such  func- 
tions can  hardly  be  concerned  with  the  econo- 
mies of  elaborated  and  hi^y  complex  service; 
atavism  is  survival  from  below,  not  a  culling  from 
above.  It  can  only  be  n^ed  that  consciousness 
is  itself  a  lapsed  function,  adjusted  to  the  present 
stages  of  evolution,  and  has  thus  replaced  a  form 
of  psychic  ene^y  that  wasted  previous  to  con- 
sciousness, and  achieved  a  perfection  of  mental 
efficiency  umilar,  though  superior,  to  that  offered 
by  our  present  form  of  that  privilege;  such  issue 
was  attained  by  service  of  suscqitibilities  now  lost 
except  in  sporadic  instances.  Those  who  coura- 
geously embrace  this  view  relieve  themselves  of 
further  obligations  to  provide  for  subliminal  func- 
tioning in  normal  life,  and  may  be  driven  to  this 
position  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  place  in  the 
evolutionary  field  for  a  function  of  such  occa- 
sional service  and  yet  of  such  high  potency  and 
independent  status.    The  feeble  support  that  the 
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eoiMMption  finds  when  gauged  bj  evolutionaty 
standards  is  further  disclosed  in  relation  to  th« 
higher  products  of  mental  evolutioa.  It  aeema  a 
very  mockery  of  that  process  to  carry  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mind  as  the  issue  of  tortuous  and 
minute  steps,  laboriouslj  and  uncertainly  attain- 
ing to  its  present  stage  of  efficiency,  and  then  to 
have  these  endowments  and  achievements  outdone 
by  a  confined  and  untutored  '*  double,"  that  this 
same  mind  has  all  the  while  unwittingly  nurtured. 
A  complete  parallel  to  sudi  a  supposition  is  not 
readily  found;  not  whoUy  unlike  it  would  be  the 
assumption  that  the  eyes  were  admittedly  devel- 
oped by  virtue  of  their  utility  as  o^^s  of  vision, 
but  that  somewhere  in  the  bodily  economy — say 
under  a  fold  of  l^e  skin — there  exists  an  organ 
that  by  a  survived  potency  from  primeval  days 
can  now,  with  suppressed  experience  or  service, 
occasionally  convey  to  the  mind,  when  the  eyes 
are  closed  or  when  a  saving  blindness  releases 
the  imprisoned  sense,  the  same  type  of  visions  as 
come  through  the  retina,  and  yet  more  exalted 
ones.  Until  the  conception  can  be  better  recon- 
ciled to  evolutionary  principles,  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  it  will  find  support  by  appeal  to 
other  logical  consideratioDB.  The  theory  exposes 
its  further  shortcomings  by  a  necessary  admission 
of  a  different  status  for  that  huge  range  of  abnor- 
mal  experience,  presenting    phenomena  wholly 
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parallel  to  tliose  that  it  iaterpreis  in  its  own 
favor,  but  which  are  decidedly  free  from  the  fear 
tures  that  require  the  asBumption  of  the  traits 
aseribed  to  the  subliminal  self.  It  is  the  less  ur- 
gent to  enforce  these  and  related  objections,  for 
the  reason  that  the  theory,  being  but  slightly 
restetined  by  exacting  allegiance  to  the  large 
body  of  normal  data  and  by  the  systematic  obli- 
gationa  thus  incnrred,  has  little  difBculty  in 
accommodating  itself  to  the  evasion  of  such  objec- 
tions by  yet  further  complications  of  like  hypo- 
thetical nature.  The  Copemicans  were  quite 
ready,  when  the  observed  positions  of  the  planets 
departed  from  the  predictions  based  upon  the 
supposition  of  the  circular  orbit,  to  ''build,  un- 
build, contrive,"  with  "cycle  and  epicycle,  orb 
in  orb;"  the  simplicity  of  the  elliptical  hypothe- 
sis of  Kepler  not  alone  did  away  with  the  cycles 
great  and  small,  but  rendered  such  questionable 
expedients  unnecessary. 

Yet  in  the  end,  the  main  justification  for  intro- 
ducing any  measure  of  controversy  in  a  construc- 
tive essay  is  thereby  to  suggest  how  wholly 
transformed  would  be  the  interest,  the  interpretar 
tion,  and  the  perspective  of  the  data,  under  an 
allegiance  markedly  different  from  that  which  has 
been  maintained.  The  subconscious  as  a  natural 
function  with  the  most  intimate  relations  to  con- 
sciousness, subject  with  it  to  like  influences, — 
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both  parts  of  a  coinmoD  sjmthesig,  though  of 
unlike  senrice  therein,  —  is  a  conception  that  in 
its  origin,  in  the  manner  of  ite  development,  in  its 
bearing  npon  specifically  psychological  issues,  as 
well  as  upon  the  general  view  of  life  and  mind, 
18  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the  subliminal 
self.  It  is  thus  antagonistic  by  its  support  of  a 
different  logical  attitude  towards  the  spirit  of  sci- 
entific analysis,  as  well  as  towards  the  principles 
of  the  biological  sciences ;  and  it  is  so  specificaUy 
by  virtue  of  the  altered  perspective  that  it  intro- 
duces into  the  outlook  upon  the  import  of  mental 
jdienomena.  Without  mitigating  this  incompats- 
bility,  it  is  proper  to  point  out  that  in  the  intrinsic 
worth,  and  to  a  considerable  measure  the  mutual 
relations  assigned  to  the  several  groups  of  phe- 
nomena, the  two  views  have  a  common  interest, 
even  common  points  of  emphasis.  Both  find  a 
place,  though  a  different  one,  in  the  mental  eco- 
nomy, for  modes  of  achievement  or  for  partici- 
pation therein,  that  are  preponderantly  not  of  the 
fully  conscious  order ;  both  recognize  the  disor- 
dering of  mental  impairment  and  the  significance 
of  variations  in  mental  endowment,  though  with 
bat  modest  agreement  upon  their  interpretation; 
for  the  one  view  ever  holds  aloof  from  the  super- 
natural implications  of  the  other,  and  looks  upon 
all  the  achievements  of  mind  as  brought  about, 
not  by  any  release  of  cramping  limitations,  but 
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bj  favoring  deTelopment  of  the  highest  natural 
potentialities. 

The  achievements  of  conscioasness  remain  the 
notable  ones  in  the  story  of  man's  occupation  of  his 
place  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  central  concern 
of  a  psychological  interpretation  of  the  endow- 
ment that  thns  finds  comprehensive  expression. 
Consciousness  expresses  itself  as  an  individual 
organic  achievement ;  and  by  conservation  of  that 
integrating  privilege,  the  individual  develops  his 
complex  possibiUties.  The  associations  of  the  ab- 
normal mental  life  are  not  with  higher  potencies, 
through  release  of  imprisoned  powers,  but  stand 
as  issues  of  impairments  and  losses,  and  for  the 
most  part  in  unqualified  manner.  Yet  it  is  impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  groups  of  relations  appear- 
ing exaggeratedly  or  distortedly  in  certain  tem- 
peraments, are  sug^^tive,  in  others,  of  conditions 
favorable  to  the  furtherance  of  achievements  di»- 
tinctly  to  be  prized.  For  there  are  types  of  con- 
sciousness common  enough  to  be  called  normal 
that  are  yet  undesirable ;  it  is  only  the  ideal  man 
who  displays  none  but  ideal  forms  of  conscious- 
ness. There  are  all  sorts  of  disabilities,  enfeeble- 
ments,  hesitations,  entanglements,  indicative  of  mild 
frailty.  That  these  sickly  casts  of  thought  are  on 
occasion  removable  by  the  efficiency  of  a  condition 
in  which  such  inhibitions  are  themselves  released, 
and  that  by  this  aid  the  mind  is  liberated  to  more 
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natural  ezpressioD,  is  abundantly  established;  for 
such  is  the  principle  that  pervades  alike  the  freer 
flow  of  soul  under  physiological  stimulation  or  the 
psychic  encouragement  of  a  sympathetic  audience, 
and  the  notable  relief  of  nervous  disabilitaee  by 
hypnotic  or  mental  suggestion.  The  relation  ia 
most  readily  extended  to  include  irithin  the  tern- 
peramental  field  the  enthosiasm  of  mood  and  in- 
terest and  tiie  goad  of  occasion,  that  unbend  the 
natural  energies  to  more  fluent,  more  profitable, 
more  inspired  service.  Such  inflnences  will  be  exer- 
cised most  distinctively  in  those  realms  of  thought 
that  lai^;ely  lie  remote  from  conscious  commAudj 
and  like  the  emotional  factors  of  our  being,  flour- 
ish in  intimate  dependence  upon  subconscious 
promptings  and  resources. 

The  intellectual  kingdom  is  not  to  be  taken  by 
storm;  the  most  insistent  and  strenuoiu  efforts 
are  not  the  wisest.  Leisure  is  advised  not  alone 
by  tiiefestina  lente  of  caution,  but  by  the  largest 
human  experience  that  cornea  upon  the  choicest 
flowers  in  aimless  loitering  by  the  wayside.  Na- 
ture provides  for  frequent  and  prolonged  periods 
of  abeyance,  when  are  matured  l^e  supports  of 
profitable  advance.  The  point  of  view  of  con- 
sciousness is  partial ;  its  service,  however  central 
to  sustained  purpose,  finds  many  of  the  deeply 
cherished  expressions  of  the  self  most  feebly  at  its 
command.   It  is  not  alone  important  for  the  p^ 
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chologieal  iuterpretatioii  of  the  mental  life,  that 
the  stadj  of  consciousness  should  be  completed  by 
an  appreciation  of  the  less  explicit  sources  of  its 
maintenance ;  it  is  equally  necessary  for  the  life 
that  we  live,  that  we  should  frequently  permit  the 
focus  of  our  concerns  and  of  our  struggles  to  fade 
away,  and  allow  the  suif^gs  from  below  to  assert 
their  influence.  As  in  the  very  moment  when  the 
feeling  of  self-activity  disappears,  the  immersion 
in  the  occupation  is  most  complete,  so  equally  in 
the  cessation  of  striTing  and  in  the  &lling  back 
upon  the  correctiTe  support  of  the  subconscious, 
the  natural  law  of  the  mind's  worthiest  service 
finds  its  most  characteristic  expression.  In  this 
sense,  all  that  is  meant  by  culture  establishes  as 
intimate  relations  to  the  subconscions  as  to  the 
conscious  factors  of  the  mind;  the  knowledge 
that  is  conscious  goes,  and  the  wisdom  lingers  in 
the  subconscious  traits  of  character. 
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